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THE SILVER DIGGER. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
A SHEEP IN WOLF’S CLOTHING. 
As selfish and cowardly as was Diego, Mion’s squire, 
he was not without compunctions of conscience when 
he found himself out of sight and hearing of the conflict 


he had so ignobly avoided, His remorse at last pricked | 


him so sharply, that he drew rein and dismounted, 
secreted his mule by the roadside, and went back, just 
in time to see his master carried away by the robbers. 
Ile followed at a safe distance, until he saw Mion sent 
ever the falls, and heard the robbers declaring that he 
was dead, and then he fell back into a thicket in a state 
ef babbling imbecility and fear. 

“ Oh, dear,” he snivelled, “that’s the end of Captain 
Mion! I'm left alone up here, where I haven't a | 
friend, and nobody as knows me! Here I am, without | 
a shilling !” 

He hurried back to his mule, with his mental facul- 
ties in a state of utter chaos. He mounted expedi- | 
tiously, and dashed away to the eastward at <i> animal’s 
full speed. ‘The saddle-bags in which he carried his | 
provisions fell off by the way in his wild flight, but he | 
did not dare pause to recover them. He rode on for | 
hours, stopping once at a posada, where he obtained a 
flask of brandy. As his mule betrayed the intention 





[MALDONADO THE TERRIBLE, | 


_and inwardly cursed a world which offers such superior | 


inducements to vice. 

“Look at me,” he muttered, fiercely, after taking 
| another drink from his flask. “If I were to call at 
| yonder castle, and ask for a supper and lodging, they’d 

set the dogs on me! But if Maldonado, the terrible 
| bandit, should ask a like favour, they’d bring out the 
| best of everything, and tremble for fear it wasn’t good 
| enough! What's a feller to do?” 

A small farmer of the vicinity chancing to pass at 
this juncture, Diego inquired about the occupants of the 
castle. After the man had stated that the establishment 
| was generally in charge of a solitary housekeeper, he 
| added that he had met the owner, Senor Villaverde, half 


|an hour before, as he was riding away in a westerly 
| direction. 


When the farmer had passed on, the squire 
paced up and down, took another drink, and looked 
searchingly around, and was especially attentive to the 
castle, 

“T must have a bite to eat,” he growled, “and ditto 
muley! If the owner’s gone, and nobody there but an 
old housekeeper, as that chap said, there can’t be much 
risk. Why shouldn't I appear to ’em as Maldonado the 
Terrible? Don’t I look fierce enough? ” 

He dishevelled his long hair, pawed dirt over his 
face and beard, and slouched his hat over his eyes, with 
many a fierce grimace. 

“ Tt must be done,” he muttered, flourishing his club 
ominously. “I'll do it!” 

He hitched his mule, leaped the fence, and crossed 


ef lying down under him at no distant period, his | the grounds to the castle, where he pounded furiously 


anxieties increased. Tired and hungry, ignorant of 


'on the door. He rattled away till the noise was 


his whereabouts, and oppressed with a sense of his | stunning, frequent drams from his flask having made 
destitution and friendlessness, the squire at last halted | him bold. 


by the roadside, and turned to his flask for comfort. 
He saw a large castle looming up above the trees a 
short distance ahead, whereupon he sighed : 

“It ain't for the likes o’me! Some rich old rascal 
lives there, no doubt!” 

It was the castle of Senor Villaverde. 

As Diego shivered and hungered, grim thoughts | 
grew upon him. His recent experiences with the 
robbers had filled him with aspirations towards the | 
power and ease with which they filled their pockets. | 
He repeatedly regretted that he was not a bold brigand, | 


“T can’t stand by and see myself starve,” he mut- 
tered, “even if I am a stranger!” 

The old housekeeper made her appearance, in a 
lively state of alarm. 

“Ts the master of the house at home ?” asked Diego, 
| humbly enough. 

“No, senor. He's gone to watch with a sick friend, 
and will be gone several hours.” 


“Ho, ho! there ain’t, eh ?” 

Diego chuckled grimly, and endeavoured to assume 
'a fiendish and murderous air. Drawing his club, he 
seized Paquita by the arms, rolling his eyes wildly, and 
backed her through the hall into the parlour, and 
thence into a magnificent full-length mirror. Amid 
the rattling of the shivered fragments to the floor, the 
intruder bawled: 

| “Shell out! I am Maldonado the terrible! — the 

| giant robber of Perote, ho, ho!—the dread destroyer of 

| darkness, ho, ho!” 
Paquita was terribly frightened at the ferocious 
| words and actions of the intruder, and became deathly 
| pale. When he let goof her arms she sank half-faint- 
ing into a chair. 

“ Lead on!” shouted Diego, brandishing his club. 

| “If you don’t want your brains plastered on the walls 
around us——” 

| With a shriek of terror, the old woman retreated be- 

| fore him, and he pursued her, crumbling vases and 
statuary with his club by the way, and appearing to 

| her more like a fiend incarnate than a human being. 

| Villaverde had told her that the lover of the girl was 

| in pursuit, and all her impressions placed Diego in the 

‘game category. Not doubting but that he would kill 
her on the spot, if she opposed him, she ushered him, 
a moment later, into the presence of Viva Torre, with 
the resigned declaration : 

| There she is!” 

They found the girl seated on a luxurious sofa as 
they entered. Her face was pale and she looked anxious 

| and excited, but she met them with a calmand digni- 
| fied demeanour. 
“Ho, ho! Glad to see you, young woman!” roared 
Diego, as his eyes rested upon the captive. Let’s have 
something to eat and drink at once! Iam Maldonado 
| the Terrible!” and he shivered into fragments a lot of 

china vases before the girl. “I have at my back a 
| hundred of the most bloodthirsty cut-throats in the 
world, and can’t be trifled with! Ho, ho!” 

He glared wildly about him. 

Viva was frightened and puzzled at the intrusion, 


“Are any of the men folks about?” pursued the | and retreated to the furthest corner of the room, with 


squire, eying the housekeeper dubiously. 
“ There are no men folks here, senor.” 


a mien which told the squire very conclusively that he 
could not depend upon her for a feast. 
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Ll again al tly upon the old woman. 

\ girl > | l, “but too timid! You 
} ait on me lf, you old anatomy! Lead 
on! | ho! 

N rv ig W to do V ith her t T ible visi- 
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the He upon the first article he saw, 
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orged as expected to see another mouthful 

food. \ had stuffed himself to his satisfac- 
tion, he tied ty pounds of flour in a table- 
‘ 1, not s inything else that he thought his 
! W ly to eat, and instantly commenced 
his re 

‘Reme Idonado the Tersible!” he shouted 
to the old eeper, who was s@ terrified that she 
could hardl; rspeak. ‘ Remember!” 

He hurried n the ata and took his way back 

) l H d the animal away half a mile to a 
quiet dell, and ve him the flour, pacing: to and fro 
be in lordly tread while he ate it. 

wted with a vigour expressive of 
li t that I am!” he exclaimed. “Here Tam 
wand ra houseless and bedless, when I might 
e ing i tof the land. The captaim be- 
longs | b , and so does his mother, as. well as 
that 5 z vi 1 he was coming home to marry— 
Senorita ‘lorre. iy haven’t I thought of this afore. 
l’ve only to in » where these ladies live, and pre- 
sent myself to them to be reesived with a triple wel - 
con L su f tl , as theecaptain 
dearest friend, and as the messeng or of his gad doo 
Bravo! here’s a perfect mine of vietmala, drinks, and 
1ed to mount his mule and ride away on his 
to inquiry. At the iirst dwelling: he stopped, he 
( ) many ci and so little imformation, 
to the I ; of the hour, that be-conclude: to 
I business until morning, Finding a 
ric vin-c by the road-side, he toek possession 

» plait » mule under its overhanging eaves 

‘Its @ hard bed, muey,” he muttered, “but we'll 

i ly in the morning, and be welcomed 

N ivors of the conflict!” 
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po vill prevent Lim from being one of 
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| was not , 

Wi look y mine,” said Torre, *I have 
not been unmindful that I sh uld need fait hful men to 
he ne werk it, I have n led, through one cau 

t t you. You are all men of fai 
y all have spotless repu 
tations: you are all men t tgrhe nded upon, so far as 
w you. ‘hese and similar re- 
| me to summon you to my | 
i v to be true to yours 3 
to power and deur with me, and to 
te your names and lives imperishably with my 

A deep and solemn sensation was made by these 
words. ‘I | went on: 

‘Le declare what I shall expeet of you, 
what will wards, ind w rhat will be the general 
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Ww your « hands in w rking the mine, for as 
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mcerning it; you will all take 
ths to me and to one another. In return for 
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dently rich. You shall « have a handsome estate, | 
and if Ig: } houour in the affairs of state, you shall 
them!” 
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Mark anarchy around us,” the old man con- 
tinued. “On the one hand we have a hendful of im-| 
evialists wi on ‘ Iturbide—on the other, a few republi- | 
<ius under Santa Anna. Both of these parties are in | 
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» people—who will fight for any man or 
cause that w = ey them. Under these circumstances, 
you v ili instantly perceive that the discovery of this 
mine, with its millions upon millions, is destined to 
make me a leader and a ruler of the Mexican nation.” 

‘Lhe liste mers manifested the most intense excite- | 
ment, and the al was rent with their shouts of appro- 


bation and rejoicing. They crowded around Torre 
with vows of fidelity and zeal, 

“Tnough,” the silver dis 
now get to work. As soon as you have Se 
operations, Iam going to see Santa Anna.” 

He bound his associates by a terrible oath to be true 
to him and to one another, and then set out at their 
head for his mine, still followed by Villaverde’s negro 
servant, 





CHAPTER VIIL 

WHERE MION’S SEARCH LED HIM 
Tu night passed heavily to Mion. He wasabroad 
st of the time, sea ‘ching for Viva. He called 
i at Torre’s house, with the vaim hope that 





With the coming of the day he ate a few mouthfuls of | 
food, took final counselwith his mother, procured a horse, 
armed himself with a carbine and pistols, and set out 
for \ pen verde’s castle. 
nd i the senor expect ing him all ready. to start, 
ule ar id worn With watehing with 
xpi lained. | 
n your face that you have no good news 
id Villaverde, after warmly greeting his 
1, I amall ready. We'll set out on our| 









assistance,” said Mion. “We 
/bers or defend ourselves.” 

de reflected a moment. 
re are not men enough in the vicinity to 
organize much of a crusade nst the robbers,” he 
finally replied. “ You might bring up a military foree 
from Perote in a few days, but your best course is to 
proceed quietly—secretly. If you don't, the ladrones, 
who have associates everywhere, will get hold of your 
plans and defeat them. I think you had better make 
no public outery at present. You and I with a few 
good men, perhaps, cam do more in secret than a large | 
force can do openly.” 

So many years had passed since our hero bad dawelt 
in the vicinity he did not feel competent. to seleet | 
men enough from the neighbours to make up a party | 
to seek Viva, and he accordingly applied to Villaverde 
to aid him. 

“As you m 
observed, “I 
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xy be aware,” that amiable gentleman 
am a man of peace and wholly opposed 
1d turmoil ; 








to al i : but I am quite at your ser- 
vice. There are three men living under the Little 
Coffre, who might be induced to join us—three bro- 
thers. I know nothing concerning them, except that 


they’re small farmers, appear to work hard and to be 
honest. Suppose we call upon them?” 

Mion assenting, Villaverde led the way in the direc- 
tion in which the three honest labourers resided. A 
strange gleam occasionally appeared in his eyes, and 
his manner would have appeared jubilant, if he had 
not spoken so sympathizingly to Mion of his affiic- | 
tions. 

They rode across an unsettled tract of country, con- 
versing z by the w ay, for about half-an-hour, and came 
geht of a cal standing in a retired spot, and be- 
e brothers digging up some ground beside 
at work ina neighbouring field. 

to the cabin by gestures, our 
trio his business, declaring that his 
1 that he would pay them liberally 








In 
held one of 
it, and the other two 
Summoning the latter 





hero stated to the 
name was Mion, an¢ 
for their services. 

“ That's all right,” said one of them. “Suppose-you 
come in a moment, and we'll see what can be done. I 
think I know where that girl is?” 

Mion sprang from his horse and hitched him, as did 
his companion, and both entered the cabin, leaving 
their carbines outside the door. | 

Say on,” cried our hero, all anxiety and interest. 
* What have you heard or seen?” 

One of the men had already closed the door of the 
cabin, and placed his baek against it; and all had in 
some mysterious way seized weapons from slielves 
against the w: 

In fact, these men were in the employ of Maldonado. 

Their apparent occupation was a sham. They were 
stationed here to look out for foes and for parties and 
individuals, a it woul d pay torob. They had standing 
orders from thei ef to arrest any one found seare hing 
ims. Moreceeds they had been visited by 
him a few hours before, at dead of night, and warned 
that a man named Mion was searching the vicinity, 
and that they must seize him should they chance to 
meet him. 

This was the trap into which Mion had fallen under 
the guidance of the amiable and gentle Villaverde! | 
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lls. 
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r concluded. yell 


rit have returned from her mysterious absence. | 


The actions of the three men startled our hero, and 
he sprang to his feet, inquiring of his companion : 

“ You know nothing of these men?” 

Jub it’s all right, igm’t i?” 
s all wrong! These men have 
apsiest us! Perhaps they are robbers!” 

Villaverde dropped upon his knees. 

“Oh, spare us, good. robbers,” he cried, his.silvery 
tones degenerating into acowardly whine. “ Take our 
money, but spare our lives!” 

Our hero was astonished and disgusted. 

“ Pitiful coward !” he involuntarily exclaimed : 
fight them alone.” 

He sprang upon the robber at the door, hurling him 
away froin it. The other robbers hesitated about firing, 
lest they should injure their comrade, and Mion opened 
the door and slipped out. Seizing his carbine, he 
planted himself firmly before the entrance, taking aim 
at the foremost robber, and said: 

“ Not a step, men, till I know you better!” 

One of them forced a laugh, and said that they were 
merely getting their arms ready for the proposed 
march. 

“ Never mind the search now,” said Mion. “ Aftera 
closer examination of your several faces, I think I can 
dispense with your services ! ” 

Villaverde still grovelled on his knees, and begged 
for his life. As the robbers had received orders from 
their chief not to trouble any one they might find 
with Mion, they treated the senor with silent contempt, 





designs 


“Tl 


' and allowed him to creep away to his horse and ride 


homewards. at full speed. 

“Surrender!” cried two of the pretended brothers, 
in the same breath. “You cannot hope to cenquer us 
all! We shall kill you if you fire!” 

The speaker made a rush forward, as he uttered the 
words, and Mion promptly shot him dead. Seizing 
Villaverde’s carbine, he resumed his menacing attitude 
before the door, and shouted : 

“Down with your arms! No more of this, if you 
do not wish to fellow your companion !” 

The robbers set up a great shout, which may have 
been a signal. 

Be that as itmay, as our hero stood thus before the 


' door, with all luis attention fixedimpon the twain within, 


who were visibly intimidated by him, several other 
men hurled themselves upon him from a little shed 
beside the cabin! They had evidently been placed in 
waiting there to make sure of him! 





CHAPTER Ix. 
THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 


Mion levelled one of the nearest assailants with asweep 
of his carbine, and then sprang into the cabin, at the 
same moment shooting another of the three pretended 
brothers. “With ali his activity of body and mind in 
play, he was not long in discovering that the build- 
ing was designed for defence, and in securing the 
door with a stout cross-bar that let down into strong 

sockets. 

At the same moment Villaverde halted in a the distance 
to learn the issue of the struggle. 

The first step of Mion was to seize one of the carbines 
dropped by the men he had shot, and to reduce the sur- 
vivor of the late trio to 2 peaceful condition. In fact, 
the man was so terrified by the fate of his comrades 
that he threw himself on his face on the floor, abjectly 
begging for his life, and Mion could do. no less than 
grant his petition. 

The hesitation of the robbers. to fire upon our hero 
was the sole explanation of his escape from death. 
Under any other circumstance than au order to take 
him alive, he would have already perished. ‘There was 
a momentary interval of silence aiter he thus boldJy and 
promptly shut himself up, and then a voice was heard 
crying : 

“ Let's burn him,,cabin and all!” 

A chorus of voices seconded the proposition. 

“Get up,” whispered Mion to his prisoner, “and 
tell them that you are here, and that you will be 
roasted alive (or instantly shot) if they set fire to the 
cabin!” 

The man obeyed, and there was another a 


| a hasty consultation—and the entire parfy seized a 


large beam and came rushing against the door, with a 
shock that hurled it from its hinges. Our hero met the 
assailants vigorously, but he was taken at such a disad- 
vantage that liis. desperate heroism could only. put off 
the evil moment. Le prolonged the struggle till two 
of the roblers were severely wounded, but was soon a 
prisoner in the hands of his enemies, and strongly 
bound. 

As Villaverde observed this result, he resumed ,his 
way homewards, while Mion again exclaimed : 

“ The pitiful coward!” 

The robbers had mules secreted in the neighbour- 
hood, and after tying Mion on his horse, they “set ont 
for their retreat. A roundabout journey of two hours, 
through bye-paths, breught them to a lonely dell. 
Here ‘they dismounted, hitched their mules, assisted 
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Mion from his horse, and then they proceeded on foot, | 
1 midst, and at length arriving | 


ring him in their 
within sight of a waterfall. 
“Had we better blindfold him, boys ? 
the men at this stage of the proceedings. 
“No,” answered another. “ He's 
it’s no matter what he sees! Come « 
The party proceeded behind the falls when the out- 
ide world was completely shut out from their view by 
e falling sheet of water. As Mion turned his eyes 
towards the face of the jagged rocks he saw an opening 
therein. He was borne into this opening, and 
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asked one of 





1 as dead, and 


ror 
! 





¢ 
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tne 


man re—a 
| wouldn’t pay a ransor ™, managed to live a conple of 
weeks on the rats he caught. Perhaps you can do the 


him, and retreated, one of them remarking : 
* That's 3 end of him! He won't get away the 
second time that’s certain!” 
‘Don’t feed him!” the prisoner heard Maldonado’s 
hoarse voice Sa to his lieutenant. Ue must 
| perish! 
The very manner in w! way from 


next instant found himself in a cave of vast dimen- | 





ighted by half 


ions, li; a score of swinging lamps. 
said one of the men. 


‘ Here we are,” ” © Where's the 
captain ? ” 

Our hero looked around. <A score of rough- 
fellows surrounded the party, asking questions and ex- 
pressing surprise at seeing Mion. A couple of men 
were placed to guard him, and his captors then weut to 
an iron door at one side of the cave and knocked re- 
peatedly. Receiving no reply, they shouted : 

“That Mion’s retaken! Hey! come out, captain! 

No sound came from the inner eave, and the men 
turned away, while one of them said: 

“Tt don’t do no good to knock or to kick on that door. 
Maldonado won't appear till he thinks fit to do so! 
shut himself up there last night, and he may not come 
mut till to-morrow. You ought to know his ways by 
this time!” 
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looking 


said Maldonado. 


fellow that 


“ Good luck go ary you,” 
last that was put down thx 
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When he was a »wn the robbers threw the rope after 
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floor was a slimy pool, on the opposite side of h 

he saw an enormous rat. The damp floor was covered 

with bones, including the entire skeleton of a man— 
| evidently the one to whom Maldonado h: 

It was easy to see that men had died hort eaths in 


He | 


When the first excitement of Mion’s appearance had | 


died away, the group of bandits around him began to 
return to their former occupations, and he again looked 
about him more closely. 

The cavern was large and lofty, with innumerable 
rorridors straying off to other caverns—tho hand of 
man having periected the work of Nature. A huge 
fireplace at one side of the main room contained ¢ 
glowing fire, and an antelope was roasting before it, 
a savoury stew was boiling i in an immense ke ttle 
suspended from a hook in the rock. Along table stood 
in the centre of the room, and several men were seated 

round it, engaged in playixg cards and drinking from 
black bottles beside them. 

Mion had hardly noticed the position of affairs before 
the door on which the men had pounded was opened, 
and Maldonado made his appearance. 

“ What means all this noise? ” he demanded, in his 
loud and harsh tones. 

The lieutenant briefly explained how Mion had been 
found, and the robber-chief turned his glittering eyes 
upon our bero, 

“So, you are back on my hands, 





eh?” he 


said. | 


‘Well, I must endeavour to provide for you in the 


manner you deserve. Follow me!” 


Mion arose to his feet, they having been untied, and | 


followed the chief to his room. 
“ Come in,” said Maldonado, 
behind them, 


Inviting Mion to be seated, the robber-chief sank | 


into an arm-chair and seemed.to debate what to do with | 
| himself with the usual salute. 


his prisoner. 
Mion glanced about him in surprise. 
walls were covered with silken arras; 


The jagged 


the floor was 


carpeted with a rich Persian fabric; fhe lamps were of | 


pure silver and richly chased; and every appointment 
of the room might have done honour to the boudoir of 
@ princess. 

“ Where is Viva?” thought Mion, as he looked in 
vain for some trace of her presence. “Can sho be shut 
up in this cave? ” 

“T hope your thoughts are pleasant, Captain Mion,” 
said Maldonado, after watching him a moment. “I 


| 


am going to give you your choiee of a death. You may 
be shot, or hanged, or poisoned, or thrown into the pit | 


I call my death-cave and be starved to death! You 
stand in my way, and it is necessary for you to go, in 
one way or another. Whieh de you prefer? ” 

I shall never expedite my departure from this world 
while there remain in it such villains as you are to be 
punished!” said Mion, sternly. 

Maldonado laughed, and his glittering white teeth 
looked like the fangs of a wolf. 

“ Just as you choose,” he said. 

He ealled his lieytenant and a couple of men, and 
ordered Mion to be carried to the pit, They put a 
stout rope around his waist, and led him out into the 
cave, and thence to its innermost extremity. 

“Perhaps you would like to end your miséry in 
some quicker way,” s 
Mion on the verge of a black abyss. “Of course, I 
would be delighted to spare your life, and I grieve to 
put you out of the way in sucha manner, but it is 
uecessary to my domestic happiness that you should die!” 

Mion looked at him and saw that his fate was sealed, 
as far as the will of the robber-chief was concerned. 

“ Well, since you have such views,” be said, “ per- 
haps you'll tell me what has become of Viva!” 

Maldonado only laughed mockingly, but the expres- 
sion of his evil face was enough for Mion. 

The robbers thrust their prisoner over the side of 
the pit, and lowered him down—down ! 





| 
| 


| 
| 


said Maldonado, as he stood beside | 





that tomb-like pit, and Mion knew that the robber- 
chief was fully resolved to add him to the number of 
his victims. 


CHAPTER X 
AN INTERVIEW WITH SANTA ANNA. 


A suonrt distance from Jalapa, on the road leading 
to Vera Cruz, lay encamped a small army of repub licans 
under General Santa Anna. The sun had risen in 
unclouded splendour, and the morning was excessively 
het, 80 that all the officers and men not on duty y, were 
clad to keep to the shelter of their tents. Bleaching 
aoe and dead horses and mules, were visible on the 
desert-like wastes, south and east of the city, and 
vultures were hovering here and there among them, 
and sharing their prey with lank and wretched-looking 
dogs. 

The most noticeable feature of the scene was the 








pavilion of Santa Anna, at one end of the camp, with 
the general himself walking back and forth in its 
shade. 


He was, indeed, the same man our hero had so 
’ 

bravely preserved from the robbers. 
‘Money! money!” was the burder 

schemer’s thoughts; ‘I must have more money 


en of the crafty 


” 


“The 


pit was forty or fifty feet deep, as Mic mn was 



























force of volunteers. Iturbide i sent ¢ co to Perote, 
ind I senhaadiantnalindan eave yntnrot it tothe moun- 
tain passes about Rio Frochico, to L crood site f 
a fortress and ia line of 1 dete ve ope- 
} rati ns. What do you say? 1 can lend me 
1000, a 7 i ned ‘ f the 
coming repu ( ! ral of division, 
and put you at the head of rent, hut « 

‘OT ,/” 

The face of the silver-digger flushed. 

ill let you have t ney, ger 
fort ,” he replied; “only let me 1 
this ¢ mmand a little clearer!” 

Santa Anna explained the proposed military honours 
and wry es to him, and Torre was 1 t 
After the details of the loan were ari Loved 
un easily in his seat, and finally said: 

re is just one thing more, gencral. I have a 
be vutifu il daughter whom I wish to marry to some great 
official of the restored republic, and ack ugly beg 
your good offices in the ? 

“Indeed! ‘Is the young lady intelligent as well as 
pretty nf 

“A perfect queen in both respects,” ed Torre, 


| advanced 


Although but thirty years of age at the period of | 
| which we write, Santa Anna had already evinced the 
qualities which have since made him five times the 


President of Mexico. He had met the emperor's order 


| of removal by issuing a republican pronunciamiento ; 





summoned the friends of the old government to arms ; 


| retained possession of Vera Cruz, and every day added 
and he closed the door | 


to his adherents ;, raised money, and had iinally come 
up io besiege Jalapa. 

While the general was thus pacing to and fro in the 
shade of his tent, a sergeant of the guard presented 

* A gentleman named ‘Torre desires audience,” he 
announced. ‘ We've stopped him at the guard-house.” 

“Torre?” the general repeated. ‘“ Who can he be? 
Perhaps the hero of my little affair with the robbers 
yesterday.” 

He ordered the sergeant to admit the visitor, and the 
silver-digger soon came across the camp to the general’s 
tent. He was tired and wild-eyed, having experienced 
much difficulty in reaching the republican camp. He 
had ridden all night, after setting his men to work, 
narrowly missed being arrested by the imperialists 
while skirting the city, and had a variety of adven- 
tures. He was received with courtesy, and introduced 
himself in few words, then producing several lumps of 
his silver, he said: 


| and enjoys an enormous revenue therefrom. 





re is near tw 
nstances, she would have no 
a good match. I cannot at this 
one to recommend to your 

a jitual caution; “ but 





enthusiastically. ‘“ Her 

“Oh, under those ci 
difficulty in making 
moment think of any 
notice,” he added, with sow 
after you have brought me the loan, and we have all 
into high p sain the proposed settlement 
of your daughter in life, in the way you desire, will be 
easy!” 

“Thanks. Pardon me another ques 
be your chief counsellor mony your s 
-~under the reconstruction ? 

Thé general he -* a : moment, and then said: 

“You ask in strict confidence, of course, and solely 
to see if he is marriageabie ? ” 

Torre bowed. 

“Then I will frankly answer your question. My 
secretary of state will probably be Scnor Villaverde 
—-a gentleman, by the way, who lives up in your re- 
gion!” 

“ Senor—Vilaverde ? ” slowly repeated Torre. “ Dios 
salvador ! is it possible that he has any such prospects 
with you?” 

“Oh, certainly. 
almost princely descent. 











tion. Who will 


cretary of stwie 












As quietly as he lives, he is of 
He has a vast estate in Spain, 
He came 
assures 
communica - 


here with a thoroughly republi he 


me, and it’s certain that he put 


can spirit, as 
himself in 











tion with me immediately after I came out against 
| Iturbide. He has recen lent me large sums of 
| money, and I, im return, have offered to make him 


“ General, for a quarter of a century I lave been | 





seeking for silver mines, and I have at last found one. 
As a good citizen, I have hastened to inform the future 
chief of the nation of my good fortune, and to place 
my new-found wealth at the disposal of my country. 
I presume my mine will yiéld millions.” 

A glow of delight came over Santa Anna’s face, 
as he examined the silver, and looked from it to its 
owner. 


“Is it possible!’ ; 


” he cried. “What a discovery! 


| What | &@ generous offer.. You take me wholly by sur- 


or ise.’ 

: Torre accepted the eamp-stool proffered him, and the 
two men were speedily engayed in an exciting discus- 
sion. The silver-digger declared in brief terms that 
he was desirous of rising to military or civil distinction 
aad that he had qualified himself by years of study and 


| observation to take an active part in the affairs of the 


nation. 

The general soon informed himself in regard to his 
visitor’s personal qualities and aspirations, and promptly 
responded : 

“ I see, Senor Torre—we can be of service to each 
other. I am just now in want of money to pay the 
troops already in service, and to pay and equipa powerlul 


| 


} 





| almost anything he pleases in the reconstructed re- 
} public 


3! ” 

The silver-digger was speechless at these revela- 
tions. His first step was to satisfy himself that there 
was no mistake of identity. 

“As regards the papeenn 4 marriage,” added the 
general, “ 1 can’t speak for Senor Villaverde or any one 





else. Your best course is to bring me the money, take 
command of your department, advance into power and 
fortune, and place your daughter in a position where 


to 


she will have the highest dignitaries of the nation 
choose from!” 

“ Thanks—thanks! You advise the 
upon which I am resolved!” 

The general then invited Torre into the tent, and 
had him served with refreshment, while the final par- 
ticulars of their proposed relations were settled. lt 
was agreed that ‘Torre should send down half the 
loan in bars of silver as soon as he could take it from 
lis mine. 

“With your aid,” added Santa Anna—“if your 
mine is really as rich as you suppose—I ean restore the 
republic in two months. Money is the one thing 
necessary for success. ‘I'he great mass of the nation 
would as soon fight under one banner as another, pro- 
vided the pay is forthcoming. I encountered no oppo- 
sition in marching up to Jalapa, and the imperial army 
encounters none in marching down to Perote. Let me 
once be able to subsist and pay any man that will join 
me, and I will soon end the struggle.” 

They closed the interview by drinking to the success 
of their plans, and separated in the best spirits, the 
silver-digger setting out for his home. He was in a 
wild state of excitement, as may well be supposed, from 
his- military honours and his brilliant prospects for 
Viva. 

“Oh, if she could only win Senor Villaverde,” he 
thought. “I must see him directly, and tell him 
how magnificently I will‘endos. her, I must inspire 
him with my ambition. He cam easily be the next pre- 
sident after Santa Anna, and Viva will be the presidenta. 
As to the girl herself, she must and shall wed him, if 
he’ll have her.” 

He lashed himself into a fever of excitement with all 
these ideas and purposes, and rode homeward at a rate 
of speed even wilder than that at which he had 
come, 
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CHAPTER XL 
AN AGREEMENT. 


} 


WHueEn Torre reached home after his interview with 
Santa Anna, Enriqueta informed him of the exciting 
events which had occurred in his absence. From her 
talk of Viva’s disappearance, Mion’s death, and her 
ghostly visitations, the silver-digger concluded that the 
duenna had been tricked in some way by Viva and 
Mion, and that the lovers had gone off together. After 
rating her soundly for her carelessness, and promis- 
ing soon to hunt the girl up, he mounted his horse and 
rode to Villaverde’s castle. 

“« My dear Villaverde,” said the silver-digger, warmly 


joy. ! 
“It is the very thing I could have asked,” he at 
length said. “ You shall have her with my best wishes | 
and blessings.” | 
“ But she may again refuse,” suggested Villaverde. | 
“She shall not refuse you,” replied Torre, with a | 
darkening brow. “I will have my way in this matter.” | 
Inspired by his delight and increased confidence, 
| Torre told Villaverde that he had found a mine, and} 
made arrangements with Santa Anna to take part in | 
national affairs, &c. Villaverde quietly congratulated | 
him, and said: | 
“ Once married to me, Viva will give up all thoughts 





elasping his hand the instant he met him, “ How could 
you so long keep me in the dark?” ; 

“ How in the dark?” asked Villaverde, with a quiet 
smile on his face, as he led the way into the library. 

“Why, about your political schemes, your affairs 
with Santa Anna, and all that. I've just been to see 
the general, and he gives me a report of you which 
has quite taken me by surprise.” 

“Indeed. Take aseat, Senor Torre. How is your 
beautiful daughter to-day ? ” 

“ Ahem—ah! she’s well as usual, thank you,’ 
stammered Torre, not feeling able to communi- 
eate her supposed elopement. “How good it is of 
you to inquire! Is it possible that she is ever in your 
thoughts?” 

He threw this out as a feeler. He was equally pleased 
and astonished at the reply. 

“Even so! She has lately occupied my thoughts to 
the exclusion of almost everything else.” 

The silver-digger uttered an exclamation of joy at 
this meaning assurance—then groaned. If it was a 
pleasant surprise to see that Villaverde was inclined to 
marry Viva, it was misery to know that she was not 
where he could put hands upon her. What could he say 
or do, now that she was missing ? 

“ The fact is,” pursued Villaverde, without appearing 
to notice Torre’s quandary, “1 proposed to Viva for- 
mally last week, and was rejected!” 


Torre groaned again, and his brow darkened. His | 


voice was hoarse, as he ejaculated : 

“Is it possible? If you had informed me of the fact 
at the time, I would have dealt promptly with her. I 
have long been in hopes of seeing her attract your 
favourable attention, Senor Villaverde, and should have 
been only too happy to exercise my paternal authority 
with her!” 

Villaverde knew this statement to be a falsehood, 
but he was willing to humour the monomaniac, and 
quietly expressed his regrets that they did not have an 
understanding with each other sooner. Both remained 
silent a few moments, each inquiring of himself how he 
should impart his secret to the other. 

“If you love Viva,” the silver-digger finally said, 
“will you not excuse her youthful follies? The fact 
is, she has confessed to a fancy for a certain fellow 
named Mion, who used to goto school with her. It 
further appears that this Mion has suddenly come home, 
and that Viva has forsaken her friends P 

“Perhaps snot,” interrupted Villaverde, 
deferential bow. 

“ But the girl is gone!” 

“From your knowledge—yes. 

“ Dios salvador !” 

“TI merely mean that I know where your daughter 
is. She’s in good and safe hands!” 

The old man stared vacantly upon his companion a 
moment; then the look of anxiety and sorrow passed 
from his face. 

“ Listen,” continued Villaverde. ‘Just after you 
left home last evening, I learned that Conrad Mion had 
returned, and that Viva was preparing to run away 
with him. Knowing my friendship for you and her 
would warrant me in acting promptly in your absence, 
I seized Viva myself, brought her here, and she’s now 
in safe but gentle custody in the room above us!” 

The silver-digger was too overjoyed to immediately 
speak. He could only wring the hand of Villaverde, 
rub his hands gleefully together, and pace restlessly 
about the room. 

“How good of you! How fertunate!” he finally 
exclaimed. “You've done the very thing I would 
have prayed for, if I had known the peril. You have 
placed me under obligations I shall never forget.” 

Villaverde again smiled in his quiet but expressive 
way. It was pleasant for him to see that his very 
crimes were accounted virtues. 

“ Perhaps I was not entirely disinterested,” he said. 
“ Although I have made no formal declaration of my 
sentiments heretofore, permit me to say that I have 
long loved your daughter, and long cherished the hope 
of making her my wife.” 

“What, you, with all your grand schemes and 
prospects? You, whose revenues allow you to lend 
a hundred thousand pounds at a time to Santa Anna ?” 

“Even so. What is money without love? I repeat 
that I am deeply attached te Viva, and, now that we 
are on the subject, permit me to formally ask her hand 
in matrriaze.” 





with a 


From mine—no!” 


| of her low-born lover, and appreciate the love and ten- | 
| derness I shall bestow upon her. She shall have jewels | 
fit for an empress, and I will win worldly honours to | 
lay at her feet.” 
| Torre's eyes sparkled, and he clasped the hand of his 
host with a grateful warmth. When he had grown 
| calmer, and began to ask about Viva, Villaverde said: 
“You can take her home with you, if you choose, 
| Senor Torre. She has every attention from my house- 
| keeper, and enjoys every luxury at my command, but 
| if you think best to remove her P 
“ Not for the world,” interrupted Torre. “ Continue 
| your kindness to her. I am convinced that Enriqueta 
is not strict enough with her, and she might run off 
with that Mion.” 

“ Before you go,” rejoined Villaverde, “ would it not 
be well to signify to Viva that you are aware that she 
is here, and that you approve of it? It might recon- 
cile her to her fate to feel that you ordained it.” 

Torre assented to this view of the case, and the two 
men were soon in Viva’s presence. She did not greet 








either of them as they entered, having firmness enough 
to resent Torre’s complicity with her abductor. 
“ You see,” said Villaverde, waving his hand around 


deems me.” 





and fixed his gaze upon his daughter. 


honours, Torre appealed to her pride and ambition, and 
enjoined her again and again to obey his wishes. He 
appealed to her sense of filial duty, and asked her if 
she wished to send him in sorrow to the grave. 

“ Once for all,” he added, “let me tell you that I am 
| entirely and eternally resolved upon your marriage 
| with Senor Villaverde. He is to be the next minister 
| of state, and is going in with me for the regeneration of 
| the nation. He is in every way a splendid match for 

you, and you shall wed him!” 
| Viva replied in terms which every true woman can 
| imagine. Her father stormed awhile, blending in- 
| treaties with menaces, and then left her. 

“ We shall have to keep her in rigid confinement,” he 
said to Villaverde, as they returned to the library. 
“You are treating her with too much kindness alto- 





| gefher.” 

| Perhaps so, and yes I have been stern. I tried to 
frighten her, showed her a skeleton or something of 
the kind, but she said nothing to you about it.” 

| « No. She probably knew it would dono good. I'd 

| shut her up with a hundred skeletons if I had them. 
She must be won over without delay. I am feverishly 
impatient to see you my son-in-law. Only last night I 

| had a horrible dream,” and he wiped his damp brow. “I 

| dreamed that my mine was exhausted, and that you 
were about to go to Europe or elsewhere, and leave 
Viva and myself to return to the humble obscurity of 
our past. I tell you, Senor Villaverde, we must contrive 
to bring the girl to her senses. That luxury won't do 

| it. We must try bread and water, and tle darkest cor- 

| ner of your cellar.” 

| They conversed awhile longer upon the ways 

| and means of effecting their wishes, and then Torre 

| announced that he was going to his mine, and took his 
departure, 





CHAPTER XIL 
DIEGO THE DAUNTLESS. 


D1eGo passed a night of sleeplessness and impatience 

at the grain-crib, and then resumed his wanderings, in- 

| quiring the way to Torre’s and Mion’s. After various 

| delays and vexations, he was directed to the former re- 

| sidence. He found the duenna on the steps, anxiously 

| looking for some sign of Viva or Mion; and he felt 

flattered at the emotion she evinced, as he dismounted 

and hitched his mule. He had resolved to present | 

himself to the best advantage, as the survivor of 

| fearful conflicts; and accordingly assumed an air 

| meant to be impressive, as he drew near where Enri- 
queta stood. 

“Pardon me for entering your angelic presence un- 
bidden, fair lady,” he said, with a kniglitly bow, “ but 
is this the residence of the Senor Torre ? ” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” replied Enriqueta, hysterically. 
- Have you found Viva? Do you come with news 


him, “that I have not been the cruel monster she | it’s easy to find it! 

| thousand vultures which now darken the air there- 

Torre was surprised at the elegance and luxury the | abouts, coming from all directions to the scene of 

apartment displayed. He seated himself upon a divan, | slaughter! Just follow the flight of those ravenous 

| birds of prey, and there you will find the ghastly and 

After speaking of his dawning wealth and military | mangled corpses of my slain! 
» 





| Again the old man was momentarily speechless with | ‘Nay, do not be alarmed,” interrupted the squire, 


complacently referring her agitation to his impressive 
appearance. “J come in peace, albeit in great sorrow! 
I am Diego the Dauntless, otherwise called Diego the 
Valiant! Bred to arms, and enjoying a martial renown 
befitting these stirring times, I was lately engaged by 
the noble captain, Conrad Mion, to be his champion and 
defender on his deadly and fatal journey homewards! ” 

The tragic tenor of these remarks thrilled the soul of 
Enriqueta, and at once riveted her gaze upon the 
squire, He had but little education, but possessed large 
imitative faculties, and had read many books of knight- 
errantry, and caught their spirit with singular fidelity. 

“Oh, what has happened?” cried the duenna. “Is 
she dead, or have you found ta 

“ Pardon the grief of a lion-heart, but there'll be no 
finding in this case! The captain's a gone chicken! That 
is,” he added, recovering frem his slip into his ordinary 
forms of expression, “the cataract has swallowed him 
up in its dread abysses! In a word, heroic lady, Cap- 
tain Mion is dead!” 

“ Dead ?” shrieked Enriqueta. 

“ Dead! Listen to the appalling and sanguineous 
story of his awful doom!” 

With wild flourishes of his club, the squire related 
that he and Captain Mion were journeying homewards 
when they were attacked by innumerable hosts of rob- 
bers; that “he and the captain ” fought bravely; that 
the captain was eventually seized and overcome; and 
that he himself (the formidable champion and de- 
fender) escaped only by killing scores of the assailants. 

“Pardon me,” he added, “for not scouring their gory 
brains and hair more completely from this instrument 
of death!” 

He wiped his club on the grass. 

“Oh! where did this occur?” demanded En- 
riqueta. 

“TI do not know the exact spot,” he replied; “ but 
It is indicated by the flight of ten 





Dios! how I peppered 
'” 

“Oh, how grand! how heroic!” exclaimed Enri- 
queta, admiringly. “In what eloquent language it is 
told!” 

She was evidently more charmed than terrified at 
Diego's revelations. Her romantic imagination had 
already accepted the speaker as a wonderful hero—as a 
living reality far uhead of any of the knights and con- 
querors of romance and history. 

Diego next related how Captain Mion was taken to a 
cataract, from five hundred to a thousand feet high, 
and how he was sent over the falls and smashed into a 
jelly on the rocks below them. By this time the duenna 
was as pale as a sheet. 

“ When did this occur? ” she gasped. 

“Yesterday afternoon, some time before sundown! ” 

Enriqueta clung to the side of the doorway. She 
appeared about to drop, and the squire extended a 
helping hand to her, at the same time imploring her to 
be calm. “ 

‘*T see it all now,” she said, in a feeble voice. “TI 
lave seen Captain Mion’s ghost! It’s been here 
several times in the night—and, oh! it looked so wild 
and strange! It had such a hollow and unnatural 
voice! Oh! oh!” 

She went off in a fit of hysterics. 

It was now Diego's turn to be frightened. 

“ You've seen—the captain's ghost? ” he ejaculated. 

“Oh, yes! I've scen it severaltimes! It’s a warning 
that I shan’t live long! Senora Lopez saw the ghost 
of her aunt, and in just a week from that day she was 
in her coffin! Oh! oh!” 

Diego was endoweé with: all the superstition of his 
class, and it was with trembling hands he assisted the 
duenna into the house. 

“We must try holy water and conjuro te,” he sug- 
gested, feebly. 

“Oh, yes—quick! Where can this be had? We 
must lay the ghost instantly—I shall die if it comes 
here again! Oh! oh!” 

She moaned and rocked herself to and fro at such a 
raie that the squire felt the necessity of doing some- 
thing for relief. 

“ Abjuro te!” he shouted, springing to his feet, and 
addressing himself to empty space. “ Beatissima! 
sic transit gloria mundi! God and Liberty! Clear 
out!” 

The duenna felt relieved at the incantation, and the 
squire felt relieved because she did. 

“Noble and generous hero! ” she exclaimed, “let me 
tell you all!” 

She told him who she was, and informed him how Viva 
had been suddenly missing; described the appearance 
of Mion’s ghost to her; deplored her approaching end ; 
and enumerated her many infirmities, witli many 4 
wonder as to which of them would be fatal to her. 
Diego sympathized with her so deeply and eloquently 





of——' 


as to quite win her heart, and in consequence was 
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soon enjoying a liberal and luxurious lunch at her 
hands. 

While hearing of Viva’s disappearance, Diego 
thought of the girl he had seen at the castle, but he was 
too busily and pleasantly employed to at once suspect 
that there was any connection between them. The in- 
cessant references of Enriqueta to the subject, however, 
eventually had their effect upon him. He at length 
asked how old a girl she was, how she looked, and other 
personal particulars, and grew abstracted at the singu- 
lar agreement between her description and the appear- 
ance of the young lady he had seen at the castle. He 
drank often of the generous wines the duenna gave 
him; balanced his club frequently between his fingers ; 
inquired after small arms; sought out the pedigree and 
current history of Villaverde: and at length assumed a 
solemn and mysterious air, which additional potations 
ere long rendered striking. 

“It’s the very girl,” he finally exclaimed, springing 
to his feet. “I'll go to her rescue.” 

“Who and what is she?” asked Enriqueta. “ What 
is it that excites you?” 

Diego put her off with vague replies, not caring to 
explain the circumstances under which he had entered 
Villaverde’s castle. 

“Ts it anything about Viva?” 

“Tt’s merely a suspicion that’s come over me, that’s 
all,” he finally replied, preparing to leave, on account 
of the drowsiness produced by his recent exposure and 
his rich repast. “ Farewell!” 

“Oh, stay! Where are you going? What would 
you do?” screamed the nervous duenna. “ What is 
the meaning of these wild gestures, and of this fero- 
cious aspect ? ” 

Diego turned upon her, flourishing his club and ex- 
claiming: 

“Lady! do not seek to restrain me. Years ago, I was 
travelling with a party over one of the vast deserts of 
Northern Mexico. We were attacked by Indians and one- 
half of our numbers killed, and all our food seized, and all 
our horses and mules stolen. The survivors were ac- 
cordingly reduced to the dire necessity of eating one 
another! For three weeks 1 lived upon human flesh, 
and in that time acquired the awful ferocity you now 
witness! Seek not to detain me; I crave the blood of 
the oppressor; I think I can find the Senorita Torre! 

He rushed wildly from the house, mounted his mule, 
and disappeared up the road. 

Enriquita felt assured that he was about to do some- 
thing terrible; but a person familiar with his character 
would not have been surprised at what he did do— 
turn into the first secluded dell to which he came, and 
lie down and go to sleep! 


CHAPTER XIIL 
A DAY AND NIGHT OF TOIL. 


HAVING realized his situation, Mion nerved himself 
to meet its horrors. His first step was to release his 
hands, which the robbers had bound behind him—a 
step he accomplished after many and painful exertions, 
by rubbing the thongs across a sharp point of rock. 
The brands the robbers had cast down to him had goze 
out. Far above him, at the brow of the pit, he saw a 
few gleams of lights, and he could faintly hear the 
voices of the robbers as they laughed and sang and 
conversed with one another. Between him and liberty 
there was a face of solid rock from forty to fifty feet 
high, and beyond this difficulty, were there any way 
of surmounting it, there were two or three scores of 
robbers, through the midst of which lay his sole path 
to freedom. 

How could he escape ? 

“Tf I had a little more light,” he thought, “ perhaps 
I could think of something.” 

He stepped under a projecting stone, and gave utter- 
ance to a series of loud cries and yells, which echoed 
and re-echoed throughout the vaulted space above him. 
As he expected, the robbers soon re-appeared at the 
edge of the abyss, with torches and lights, and several 
flaming brands were flung down to him, that the rob- 
bers might learn the cause of his alarming cries. 

“ Thank you, senors,” said Mion, emerging from his 
shelter and kicking the brands into one pile, with his 
hands behind him as if bound. “I am greatly indebted 
to you! A little warmth is quite pleasant under the 
circumstances—quite.” 

The robbers went away, growling at his clever ruse, 
and swearing that he would not get any further notice 
from them. 

The rays of the brands played fitfully on the walls 
of the vast dungeon, checkering them with light and 
shadows. 

Mion sat down on a rock, and again surveyed every- 
thing around him—the stagnant pool, the skeleton of 
his predecessor, and the slimy rock-floor. 

The rat he had seen was still eying him, as if already 
counting upon a feast. 

“You haven’t got me yet,” thought Mion, shying a 
pebble at the creature; “and you won't!” 


his eyes, then sat down again, looked up at the brow 
of the cliff--listened—waited. 

The brands at length commenced smoking, and he 
kicked them into the pool, to prevent them from filling 
the pit with smoke. 

Intense darkness then reigned around him. 

Suddenly, in the heart of this darkness, there was 
a rasping noise, and then a smothered cry of joy. 

Mion had tried a knife-blade upon the rocky wall 
between him and freedom, and discovered that it was 
soft—that he could cut niches in it. 

No language can do justice to the joy that thrilled 
Mion at that moment. 

As he looked up at the brow of the pit, the distance 
seemed shortened. 

He listened again, assuring himself that none of the 
robbers were watching him, then set to work. 

He made a niche about three feet from the bottom of 
the cave, and another above his head. Taking off his 
boots to assure himself a foot-hold, he drew himself up 
into these niches, and made a third one. Continuing 
in this way till he was quite exhausted, he found that 
at least one-fourth of the distance between him and the 
top of the pit was traversable. 

This result had cost him several hours of the severest 
labour, and he now went down to rest. As he had 
all along been obliged to support himself by one hand 
and foot, he had strained his muscles till he shook like 
a man with the ague. 

Yet, as long and painful as was the task before him, 
it was blessedness to have even such a hope of saving 
his life, and of defeating the ladrones. 

He waited till he had regained a good portion of his 
strength, and then resumed his labours. He took the 
precaution to sling his boots across his back, knowing 
that he should need them, if successful. 

Another notch—another—and still another—and he 
reached a little ledge, or shelving rock, barely large 
enough to permit him to sit down,upon it. By this 
time he was very tired, and several additional hours 
had been consumed, so that he knew the day had given 
place to night. 

“How are you down there?” suddenly called the 
hoarse voice of one of the robbers. “Taking it easy, 
eh? Want any supper?” 

Mion did not answer. 

“Sullen, eh?” the voice continued. 
feel better in the morning.” 

With this the robber went away. 


“ Well, you'll 





Mion rested a long time, listening to the sounds that 
came from the main cave. He had no difficulty in 
| learning from these sounds that singing and dancing, 
| feasting and card-playing, and all the features of in- 
' door brigand life, were in full tide of practice among 
' them. 
| Another weary season of toil, and another ledge was 

gained by Mion. Hour after hour was consumed in 
| these alternate labours and rests. The various sounds 
| of occupation died out of the cave, till naught was 
| heard but an occasional voice or tread. 
The prisoner toiled in solemn silence. Certain death 
awaited him if he failed. Sufferings almost as hard as 
| death lay between him and success. The frail tenure 
| by which he clung to the face of the rock, was a con- 
| stant reminder of his perils. A fall and a broken arm, 
' and all would be up with him, The slipping of his 
| knife from his grasp would be equally fatal. Not a 
| foot of progress could be made until he had carefully 
| felt out the wall with his fingers. He ached in every 
| limb and joint., He had narrow escapes from falling. 
| On several occasions the ridge of rock chipped off 
| while he was cutting the groove. The ends of his 
| fingers were bloody and swoollen with clinging. In 
| brief, his progress upward was most slow and painful 
—a season of mental and physical agony, which we 
will not attempt to describe. 

At length, after hours of toil, Mion neared the top of 
the pit, reaching a narrow shelf, but little wider than 
his foot. By this time he was as weak as a child with 
his exertions. Another heroic struggle, and he had 
gained another slight projection, from which he was 
able to reach the summit. With a final effort, he drew 
himself up to it, and then he lay down on the verge of 
the abyss, quivering like an aspen with his over- 
exertions. 

He was so.weak, that a child might have repulsed 
him from the position he had gained. 

When he raised his head, and looked forward into 
the main cave, he saw a couple of the robbers warming 
some coffee by the fire. They had evidently been on 
guard several hours. From the other side of the cave, 
in various nooks and corners, came sounds of snoring. 
The mouth of the cave was momentarily left unguarded, 
and as he became aware of this fact, Mion felt a glow 
of joy and hope over his whole frame, lending him 
new strength. 

He arose to his feet and crept along noiselessly in 
the shadow of the wall. He passed a number of the 
sleeping ladrones, without awakening them, but sud- 
denly, on nearing the entrance of the cave, he fell over 
a box of fuel, making a great clatter, and the two rob- 





He sprang to his feet with a vivid gleam of hope in | 


bers he had noticed sprang to their feet, 


At the same instant a man hastily entered the cave 
from the outside, and paused in front of our hero, re- 
garding him with an ominous smile. 

This new comer was the bandit lieutenant. 

“Arouse, sleepers—all of you!” he thundered. 
is way, guards! The prisoner is at large. 


“ Th 
him! 


Seize 


(To be continued.) 








DiscovERY OF RomAN RemMAtns IN Cuester.—The 
remains of a Roman hypocaust have been discovered on 
the site of the old Feathers Hotel, Bridge Street, which 





is now being pulled down for the purpose of town im- 
provement, by the Marquis of Westminister. The ex- 
tent of the hypocaust is about twenty-three feet square, 
| height of the pillars thirty-two inches, quadrangular, 

with a cap of the uniform size of twelve inches, dis- 
| tance between each pillar respectively thirteen inches 

and six-and-a-half inches, number of pillars already 

exposed about sixty. The tiles (perforated) from age 
| and other causes, were fractured when discovered, with 
| but few exceptions. Lord Westminster has ordered 
| that the pillars, &c., remain as discovered until he visits 
Chester. 


TRAVELLING IN GERMANY.—The traveller in Ger- 
many had better confine himself to landscapes and art. 
| To enjoy the former, he must go well-armed against 
| the uncleanly habits of the dirtiest race in Europe, and 
prepare to endure the manuers ef the rudest. If he is 
proof against the spitting of a Yankee bar, against the 
smoking of bad tobacco in close carriages before ladies, 
and against the manners of a third-rate cockneydom in 
England, he is then in the right frame of mind to begin 
a journey in the Fatherland; though he must not con- 
sider himself perfect till he can listen without a smile 
to the common talk of German civilization, German 
cleanliness, and German morality. In fact, the virtues 
which the Germans, no doubt, possess, are those of a 
patient, speculative, and coarse-fibred race, who want 
the education of a powerful and respectable aristocracy, 
and who are just now in a fever-fit of material progress, 
which has impaired the scholarly element without per- 
ceptibly increasing self-reliance or self-respect.—T he 
Art of Travel in Europe. 

ANECDOTE oF BARON LARREY.—In a charge of 
British cavalry at Waterloo, Colonel Weymouth, 
whether impelled by his own bravery or some other 
cause, did not stop till he found himself amidst some 
French cuirassiers. He then endeavoured to ride back, 
but was pulled off his horse and wounded. One 
Frenchman levelled his gun at him, and was takiag 
deliberate aim, when a French officer humanely 
knocked the gun down with his sword. He then 
addressed Weymouth in broken English, and in a kind 
tone of voice. He also took a penknife out of his 
pocket, and said, “Look at thees canif, what you call 
penknife—Cockspur Street, Londres. I was in your 
country.” It was Baron Larrey. The British officer, 
who had previously been fighting under the Duke of 
Wellington, in the Peninsular War, would have entered 
the next world on the 18th of June, 1815, if the 
surgeon-in-chief of the French army had not interposed 
to save his life. He is at present residing in this land 
of good cutlery, deservedly esteemed by a large circle 
of friends. 

STRANGE AcctipENT IN Portsmouti DocKkYARD.— 
In the north-east portion of the dockyard is a large 
iron salt-water tank, standing on lofty iron columns 
over some stores of oak planking. It is 160 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, and is kept filled with 
salt water to assist in quenching any fire which might 
break out in its neighbourhood. About 70 feet of the 
iron plates forming one side of the tank have given 
way, and been hurled with the water into the roadway. 
The tank was built up of cast-iron flanged plates, 
fastened together with bolts, nuts, screws, &c., in the 
usual manner. Some of the plates have been separated 
&t the fastenings, the nuts having been torn off the 
screw-ends of the bolts by the pressure of the water. 
In other instances the iron plates have been broken 
through diagonally, like pottery-ware. The weight of 
the waterin the tank was calculated at 890 tons, and 
the pressure against the side at about 50 tons. The 
wrought-iron tie-rods in the interior of the tank were 
very much eaten away at their junction with the cast- 
iron plates, where they had been submerged in the salt- 
water. 

Tue glass and china used at the Royal table at the 
City Banquet to the Prince and Princess of Wales was 
sold by auction last week in the Council Chamber. The 
articles were manufactured specially for the occasion 
by Messrs. Daniell and Messrs. Copeland and Co., and 
many of them fetched more than their original cost. 
Admission was confined strictly to the Aldermen and 
Common Council. As instances of the prices obtained 
the following may be quoted: Soup-plates which cost 
£2 2s. per half-dozen, realized an average of £2 5s.; a 
dessert-plate and d’oyley (there were many “lots” of 
this kind), cost £1 12s. 6d., fetched 35s. or 36s.; dinner 
plates, cost 7s. each, realized 7s. to 7s. 6. each: water 
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jug and two tumblers, cost £5 5s., sold for £4 10s.3! 
table napkins fetched 21s. to 25s. per half-dozen; the | 
entire cost of the glass and china on the Royal table was 
£654 10s., the proceeds of the sale amounted to about 
£500. Of the cost of some of the items the following 
may be given: Sherry and port glasses, 12s. each; 
claret glasses, 18s. 6d. each; hock, 15s.; champagnes | 





and tumblers, 16s. os finger-glasses, 21s. each; ice 
an 7s. 6d. Of each of the above there were 60. 
Eight port decanters, 42s. each; ‘eight sherry, same 


price; six water-jugs and goblets, £5 each, dessert- 
sm (60), 30s. each; eight claret jugs, 55s. each. 
Perfumery cost £98.—City Press. 





SELF- MADE; 


OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mars. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 


Author of * The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &¢., &6. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
AT HIS MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


He sees her lone headstone, 
‘Tis white as a shroud, 

Like a pall hangs above it 
The low, drooping cloud. 


‘Tis well that the white ones 














guinea gold! Oh, Yohons vel, we never had anything 
like this in the house before. I am so much afraid 
somebcdy might break in and steal it!” exclaimed 
Hannah, her admiration and delight at the sight of the 
rich prize immediately modi fied by the cares rand fears 
that attend the possession of riches. 

Ishmael did not reply; but Hannah went on revel- 


ling in the sight of the costly bauble, until, happening | 


to look up, she saw that Ishmael, instead of drinking 
his tea, sat with his head drooped upon his hand in 
sorrowful abstraction. 

“ There you are a; 
people! One would thin 
king with all your prizes. 
What is the matter with you, boy ? 
drink your tea?” 

“ Aunt Hannah, you drink your own tea, and when 
you have done it I will have a talk with you.” 

“Ts it anything pat ‘ticular ?” 

“Very particular, Aunt Hannah; but I will not 
enter upon the subject now,” said Ishmael, raising his 
cup to his lips to prevent further questionings. 

But when the tea was over and the table cleared 








in! There is no satisfying some 
k you would be as happy asa 
But there you aré moping. 











away, 
towards the door, saying : 

“Aunt Hannah, | want you to go with me to my 
mothet’s grave. It will not hurt you to do so; the 
night is beautiful, clear, and dry, and there is no dew.” 


"Why don’t you | 


! bear yours and my mother’s maiden name! 


T always 
took it for granted that my father belonged to the 
same family; that he was a relative, perhaps a cousin 
of my niother, and that he ‘bore the same name, and 
therefore did not, in marrying my mother, give her a 


bnew one. That was what I always thought, Aunt 
| Hannah; was I right?.” 
Hannah sobbed on in silence. 
“Aunt Hannah! by my mother’s grave, I adjure 


you to answer me! Was I right?” 
“No, Ishmael, you were not!” wailed Mannah. 
“ Then I do not bear my father’s name?” 
“ No. ” 
“ But only my poor mother’s? 
“Yes,” 
“Oh, Heaven! how is that ?” 
“Because you have no legal right to your father’s; 
because the only name to which yo a have any legal 
right, is your poor, wronged mother’s!” 
W ith a groan that seemed to rend body and soul 


” 


| asunder, Ishmael threw himself upon his mother’s 


shmael took the hand of his aunt and drew her | 


Wondering at the deep gravity of his words and | 





Who bore her to bliss, 
Shut ont from her new life 
The sorrows of this. 
Else, sure as he stands here, 
And speaks of his love, 
She would leave for his darkness 
Her glory above. E. H. Whittier. | 1 

Grppy, faint, reeling from the shock he had re-| 
eeived, Ishmael tottered from the gay and lighted rooms 
and souglit the darkness and the coolness of the night 
without. 

He leaneil against the great elm-tree on the lawn, | 
and Wiped the beaded sweat from his brow. 

“Tt is not true,” he said. “I know it is not true! 
Walter said it was false; and I would stake my soul 
that itis. My dear mother is an angel in Heaven; I 
am certain of that; for I have seen her in my dreams 
ever since I can remember. But yet—but yet—why 
did they all recoil from me? Even sheeven Claudia | 
Merlin shravk from me as from something contaminat- 
ing, when Alfred called me that name. If they had | 
not thought there was some truth in the charge, would 
they all have recoiled from me so? Would ske have 
shrunk from me as if I had had the plague? Oh, no! 
And then Aunt Hamnah! Why does she aet so very 
strangely when I ask her about my parents? If I ask 
her about my mother, she answers that my mother 
Was &@ saint on earth and is now an angel in Heaven. 
Oh! I do not need to be told that; I know it already. 
I always knew it of my dear mother. But to only 
know it no longer satisfies me; I must have the means 
of proving it. And to-night, yes, to-night, Aunt 
Hannah, before either of us sleep, you shall tell me all 
that you know of my angel mother and my unknown 
father. 

And having recovered his severely-shaken strength, | 
Ishmael left'the grounds of Brudnell Hall, and struck | 
into the narrow footpath leading down the heights 
and through the valley to Cottage Hill. 

Hannah was seated alone, enjoying her solitary cup 
of tea, when Ishmael opened the door and entered. 

“ What, my lad, have you come back so early? I 
did not think the ball would have been over before 
twelve or one o'clock, and it is not ten yet; but I sup- 
pose, doen @ school-ball, it broke up early. Did you 
get any prizes? How many did you get?” in- 
quire | Hannah, heaping question upon question with- 
out waiting for reply, as was her frequent custom. 

Ishmael drew a chair to the other side of the table, 
aud sank heavily into it. 

* You are tired, poor fellow, and no wonder! I dare 
say, for all the good things you got at the ball, that a 
cup of tea will do you no harm,” said Hannah, pouring 
out and handing him one. 

Is hmael took it wearily and placed it by his side. 

“And now tell me about the prizes,” continued 
his aunt. 

“T got the first prize in belles-lettres, aunt; and 
I got the first in languages—two very valuable works, 

Aunt Hannah, that will be treasures to me all my 
life.” 

“Why do ‘you'sigh so lteavily, my boy? “ate you so | 
tired as all that? Bat one would think, as well as you | 
love books, those ‘fine ones would enliven you ‘up. 
Ww he re are they ! ? ‘Let the see them.” 

‘] left them at'the school, Aunt Hannah. Iwill go | 
and fetch them to-morrow.” 

*'There’s that sigh again’! 
you, child? 
¢ ee medal ? 

I did, att; ‘there it is,” said Ishmael, taking the 
nredal ‘ftom ‘his neck and laying ft on the table. | 

“Oh! how beautiful! and all pure gold; real yellow | 





What is’‘the matter with 
Are ‘you growing lazy? Who got the 


manner, Hannah allowed him to draw her out of the | 


house and up the hill behind it to Nora’s grave at the 
foot of the old oak-tree. It was a fine, bright, star- 
light night, and the rough headstone, rudely fashioned 
and set up by the * professor,” gleamed whiftly out 
from the long, shadowy grass. 

Ishmacl sank down upon the ground beside the 
grave, put his .rms around the headstone, and bowed 
his head over it 

Hannah seated herself upon a fragment of stone near 
him. But both remained silent for a few minutes. 

It was Hannah who broke the spell. 

“Tshmael, my dear,” she said, “why have you 


| drawn me out here, and what have you to say to me of 
| such a serious nature that it can ‘be uttered only 


here ?” 

But Ishmael still was silent—being bowed down 
with thought or grief. 

At this very instant of time, his enemy—he who 
had plunged him in this grief—was in the midst of all 
the light and music of the ball at Brudnell Hall; but 
could not enjoy himself, because the stings of con- 
science irtitated him, and because the frowns of Claudia 
Merlin chilled and depressed him. 

Ishmael was out mm the comparative darkness and 
silence of night and nature. Yet he, too, had his light 
and music—liglht and music more in harmony with his 
mood than any artificial substitutes could be ;—he had 
the holy light of myriads of stars shining down upon 
him, and the music of myriads of tiny insects sound- 
ing around him. In light and music is the Creator for 
ever worshipped by Nature. When the sun ‘sets, the 
stars shine; and when the birds sleep, the insects 
sing! 

This subdued light and music of Nuture’s evening 
| worship suited well the saddened ‘yet exalted mood of 
our poor boy. He knew not what was before hin— 
what sort of revelation he was about to invoke—but he 
knew that, whatever it might be, it should not shake 
his resolve “to deal justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly ” with his God. 

Hannah spoke again: 

“Jshmael, will you answer me—why have you 
brought me here? ‘What have you to say to me so 
serious as to demand this grave for the place of its 
hearing ?” 

“Aunt Hannah,” began ‘the boy, “ what I have to 
say to youis even more solemn than your words im- 

rt.” 

“Tshmael, you frighten me.” 

“No, no—there is no Cause for alarm.” 








“Wh y don’t you tell me what has brought us here, >| 


then?” 


“T am about to do so,”said Ishmael solemnly. “ Aunt | 


Hannah! ‘you have often told me that she whose re- 
mains lie below us, was a saint on eatth and is an 
angel in Heaven!” 

© Yes, Ishmael. 
you truly.” 

* Aunt Hannah, three yeats ago I asked you who 
was my father.” I was but a boy then; but now, Autit 
Hannah, I am a young man, and I demand of you— 
Who was my father?” 

“ Tshmael, I cannot tell you!” 

With a sharp cry of anguish, the ‘youth sprang up; 
but, governing his strong excitement, he subsided to 
his seat, only gasping out the question : 

“In the name of Heaven, why can you not?” 

Hannah’s violent sobs were t the only answer. 

“Aunt Hamah! I know this much—that your 
name is Hannah Worth; that tity dear mother was 
your sister; that her name was Nora Worth; and that 
mine is Ishmael Worth! "Therefore 1 kuow that L 


T have told ‘you so, and I have told 





rave. 

“ You said she was an angel! And I know that she 
was!” he cried, as soon as he had recovered the power 
of aE, 

“T said truly, and you know the truth! 
Hannah. 

“ How, then, is it, that I, her son, cannot bear my 
father’s name ?” 

“Tshmael, your mother was the victim of a false 
marriage !” 

Ishmael sprang up from his recumbent posture, and 
gazed at his aunt with a fierceness that pierced through 
the darkness, 

“ And so pure and proud was she, that the discovery 
broke her heart!” 

Ishmael threw himself once more upon the grave, 


"9 


wept 


and clasping the mound in his arms, burst into.a pas- | 


sionate flood of tears, and wept long and bitterly. 
And, after a while, through the shower of tears, came 
forth in gusty sobs these words: 

“Oh, mother! Oh, poor, young, wronged and 
and broken-hearted mother! sleep in peace! for your 
son lives to vindicate you! Yes, if he has been spared, 
it was for this purpose! to honour, to vindicate, to 
avenge you!” And after these words, his voice was 
again lost and drowned in tears and sobs. 

Hannah kneeled down beside him, took bis hand, 
and tried to raise him, saying: 

“Tshmael, my loye, get up, dear! There was no 
wrong done, no crime committed, nothing to avenge! 
Your father was as guiltless as your mother, my boy; 
there was no sin; nothing from first to last but great 
misfortune! Come into the house, my Ishmael, and I 
will tell you all about it!” 

“Yes! tell me all! tell me every particular! have 
no more concealmbiit from me!” eried Ishmael, rising 
to follow his aunt. 

“T will not; but oh, my boy! gladly would I have 
kept ‘the sotrowful story concealetl from you for ever, 
but that I know from what I have seen of you to- 
night, ‘that some ride tongue has told you of your mis- 
fortune! and told you wrong, besides!” said Hannah, 
*s they re-entered the cottage. 

They sat down beside the small wood-fire that the 
chill night made not unwelcome, even in August. 
Hannah sat in her old atm-chair, and Ishmael on the 
three-legged stool at her feet, with his head ‘in her lap. 
And there, with hér hand caressing his light brown 
hair, Hannah told him the story of his mothet’s love 
and suffering and death. 

At some parts of her story his tears gushed forth in 
floods, and his sobs shook his whole fratne. Then 
Hannah would be forced to pause in her natrative, 
until he had regained composure enough to listen to 
the sequel. 

Hannah told him all; every particular, suppressing 
nothing but the name of his miserable father. 

At the close of ‘the ‘sad story both remained silent 
for sometime ; the deathly'stillness of the room broken 
jer | oe Ishmael’s deep sighs. At last, however, he 


“s Al Hannah, still you have’ not told me the name 
of him my poor mother loved so fatally.” 

“Tshmael, I have told you that I cannot; and now I 
will tell you-why I cannot.” 

And then Hannah related the promise that she had 
made to her dying sister, never te expose the unhappy 
but guiltless author of her death. 

oor mother ! poor, young, broken-hearted mother ! 
She was not much oltter than I am now when sho 
died—was she, Aunt Hannah ? ” 

“Scarcely two years older, my dear.” 

“So young!” sobbed Ishmuel, dropping his head 
again upon Hannah’s knee, and bursting into a tem- 
pest of grief. 

She allowed thy: storm ‘to subside a little, and ‘then 
said : 

“Now, my Ishmael, I wish ‘you to tell me what it 
was that sent you home 80 early from the party, and 
fn such a sorrowful mood.” 

“Oh, Aunt Hatinah, it was inthe tery height of my 
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triumph that I was struck down! TIT was not proud, 
Heaven knows, that I should have had sacha fall! I 
vas not proud—I was feeling rather sad wpon account 
of Walter’s missing the prize; and I was thinking how | 
hard it was in this world that nobody eould enjoy a 
triumph without some one else suffering a mortification. 
I was thinking and feelimg so as I tell you, until 
Walter came up and talked me out of my gloom. And 
then #1 my young companions were doing me honour 
in their way, when ee 

Ishmael’s voice was choked for a moment; but with 
an effort he regained his composure, and eontinued, 
though ima broken and faltering voice : 

“ Alfred Burghe left the group, saying that I was 
not a proper companion for young gentlemen and 
ladies. And when—she—Miss Merlin, angrily de- 
manded wiy 1 was not, he——Oh! Aunt Hannah!” 
Ishmael suddenly ceased, and dropped his face into his 
hands. 

“Compose yourself, my dear, dear boy, and go on,” | 
said the weaver. | 

“He said that I was a——No! I cannot speak the | 
word! TFcannot!” 

“ A young villain! If ever I get my hands on him, | 
I will give him as good a broomsticking as ever a bad | 
boy had in this world! He lied, Ishmael! Yow are | 
not what he called you. You are legitimate on your | 
mother’s side, because she believed herself to be a law- 
ful wife! 
inherit her property, if she had left any! 





that when they insult you!” exclaimed Hannah, indig- | 


nantly. 

“Ah! Aunt Hannah, they would not believe it with- 
out proof!” 

“True! too true! and we eannot prove it, merely 
because your mother bound me by a promise never to 
expose the bigamy of your father. Oh! Ishmael, to 
shield him, what a wrong she ‘did to herselisand to 
you!” wept the woman. 


“Oh, Aunt Hannah, do not blame her! she was so | 
“T can bear reproach for | 


good!” said this loyal son. 
myself, but I wifl not bear it for her! Say anything 
you like to me, dear Aunt Hannah! but never say a | 
word against her!” | 
“But, poor boy! how will yow bear the sure reproach 
of birth that you are bound to bear from others? Ah, | 
Ishmael! you must try to fortify your mind, my dear, | 
to bear much unjust shame inthis world. Ishmael, | 


You bear her name, and: you could lawfully | 
Tell them | 


“Yes, Aunt Hannah.” 

“Do you always pray to God for guidance and 
help?” 

“Aunt Hannah, I always do,” said the boy, as he 
bade his rélative good-night and went up to his room. 

Long Ishmael lay tumbling and tessing wpon his 
restless bed. But when at length he fell asleep a 
heavenly dream visited him. 

He dreamed that his mother, in her eelestial robe, 
stood by his bed and breathed slowly forth his name: 

“ Ishmael, my son.” 

And in his dream he answered : 

“T am here, mother.” 

“Listen, my child! 
from your soul! In this strong temptation think not 
what any of your warlike heroes would have done; 
think what the Prince of Peace would have done, and 
do thou likewise!” And so saying, the heavenly 


| vision vanished. 


CHAPTER XXXTIIL 

LOVE AND GENIUS. 
Her face was shining on him; he had looked 
Upon it till it could not pass away; 
He had no breath, no being but in hers; 
She was his voice: he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words: she was his sight ; 
For his eye followed hers and saw with hers, 
Which coloured all his objects. . 
| Harry the next morning Ishmael walked over to 
| Brudnell Hall, with the threefold purpose of making 
| an apology for his sudden departure from the ball ; tak- 
| ing leave of the family for the holidays, and bringing 
| home the books he had won as prizes. 

As he approached the house, he. saw Mr. Middleton 
walking on the lawn. 

That gentleman immediately advanced to meet Ish- 
mae¢l, holding out his hand, and saying, with even 
more than his usual kindness of manner: 

“Good morning, my dear boy; you quite distin- 
guished yourself yesterday ; I congratulate you.” 

““T thank you, sir; I thank you very much; but I 
fear that I was guilty of great rndeness in leaving the 
party so abruptly last night; but I hope when you 
hear ‘my explanation, you will excuse me, sir,” said 
¥shmael, deeply flushing. 

Mr. Middleton kindly drew the boy’s arm within 


Put thoughts of vengeance | 


“T thought so! Well, so that you do not overwork 
yourself, you are right to keep them up. These very 
long vacations ave made for the benefit of the careless 
and idle, not for the earnest and industrious. But, Ish- 
mael, that little cottage of yours is not the best place for 
your purpose; studies can scarcely be pursued favour- 
ably where household work is going on constantly; so 
I think you had better come here every day as usual 
and read in the sehoolroom:' Mr. Brown will be gone 
certainly ; but I shall be at home, and ready to render 
you any assistance you may’ require.” 

“Oh, sir, how shall I thank you?” joyfully began 
Ishmael. 
| “By just making the best use of your opportunities 

to improve yourself, my lad,” snviled his friend, patting 
| him on the shoulder. 

“But, sir—~in the vacation—it will give yeu 
trouble id 

“Tt will afford me pleasure, Ishmael! 
ean take my word for that?” 

“Oh, Mr. Middleton! Indeed you —~ How ean 
I ever prove myself grateful enough? ” 

“ By simply getting on as fast as you can, boy! as I 
told you before! And let me tell you now, that there 
is good reason why you should now make the best 
possible use of your time; it may be short.” 

“ Sir?” questioned Ishmael, in perplexity and vague 
alarm. 

“T should rather have said it must be short! I will 
explain. You know Mr. Herman Brudnell?” 

“ Mr.—Herman—Brudnell,” repeated the unconscious 
son, slowly and thoughtfully; then, asa flash of in- 
telligence lighted up his face, he exclaimed: “oh, yes, 

sir, | kaow who you mean; the young gentleman who 
| owns Brudnell Hall, and who is now travelling on the 
| Continent.” 
“Yes! but he is not such a very young gentleman 
| now; he must be between thirty-five and forty years 
| of age. Well, my boy, you know, of course, that he 
is my landlord. When I rented this place, I took it by 
the year, and at a very low price, on the especial con- 
| dition that I should leave it at six months’ warning. 
| Ishmael, I have received that warning this morning. 
| I must vacate the premises on -the first of next 
| February.” 
Ishmael looked confounded. 
“Must vacate these premises on the first of next 
February!” he echoed, in a very dreamy voice. 





I hope’ you 





the brighter the sun shines the blacker the shadow falls. | his own, and walked him away from the house down | Yes, my lad, but don’t look so utterly sorrowful; 
The greater your success in the world, the bitterer will | a shady avenue of elms, and when they had got quite | we shall not go out of the world, perhaps not ont of 
be this shame! See, my boy, it was in the hour of | out of hearing of any chance listener, he said, gravely: | the county, Ishmael; and our next residence will be a 
your youthful triumph that this:reproach was first cast| “My boy, I have heard the facts from Walter, and I | permanent one; I shall purchase, and not rent, next 
in your face! The envious are very mean, my boy! | do not require an explanation from you. I hold you | time ; besides, the parting is six months off yet; so 
Ah, how will you answer their cruel Teproaches ?” entirely’ blameless in the affair, Ishmael, and T can only look up, my boy! Bless me, if I had known it was 

“T will tell you, Aunt Hannah! Let them say what | express my deep regret that you ‘sliould have received | going to depress you in this way, should have delayed 
they like-of me, I will try to bear with them patiently ; | on insult while under my’roof. Tf trust, Ishmael, that the communication as long as possible; in fact, my 


but if any man or boy utters one word of reproach | time and reflection will convince young Burghe of his | only motive for making it now is to give a good reason 
against) nry dear, dear mother——” the boy ceased to great error, and that the day may come when he him- 


speak, but his face grew livid. 

“Now, now, what would you do?” exclaimed 
Hannah, in alarm. 

“ Make him recant his words, or silence him for ever!” | 

Oh, Ishmael! Ishmael! you frighten me nearly to 
death! Good heavens! men are d ] creatures. | 
They never receive an injury but they must needs | 
think of slaying! Oh, how I wish you had beena) 
girl. Since you were to be, how I do wish you had | 
been a girl. Boys are a dreadful trial and trouble to a | 
lone woman. Oh, Ishmael! promise me you won't do | 
anything violent!” exclaimed Hannah, beside herself 
with terror. 

“T cannot, Aunt Hannah; for I should, be sure to | 
break such a promise if the occasion offered. Oh, | 
Aunt Hannah, you don’t know all my mother is to me. 
You don’t. You think, because sho died the very day | 
that I was born, that I cannot know anything about 
her, and cannot love her; but I tell'you, Aunt Hannah, | 
I know her well, and I love her as much as if she were | 
still in the flesh. I have seen her in my dreams ever 
since I can remember anything: Oh, often, when L 
was very small and you used to lock me-upalone in| 
the cottage, while you went away for all day to Bay-| 
mouth, I have been strangely soothed to sleep, and then 
I have seen her ia my dreams.” 

“ Tshmael, you rave!” 

“No, I don’t; I will prove it too, that I see my 
mother. Listen, now—nobody ever described her to 
me; not even you; but I will tell you how she looks) 
—she is tall and slender, she has-a very nico fair sicin, | 
and very long black hair, and nice, slender, black eye- 
brows, and long eyelashes, and Targe, dark eyes—and 
she smiles with her eyes only! Now is not that my | 
mother? for that is the form I see in:my dreams,” said 
Ishmael, triumphantly, and for the: moment forgetting 
his: grief. 

“ Yes, that is like what she was;: but; of. course you 
must have heard her described by some one; although 
you may have forgotten.it.. Ishmael; dear; I shall pray 
for you to-night, that all thoughts; of vengeance may 
be: put out of your mind. New letus go to bed, my 
child, for we have: tobe up early in the morning; and, 
Ishmael—— ? ” 


| self will seek you to make a voluntary apology for his 


exceeding rudeness.” 
Ishmael did not reply; his eyes were fixed upon the 
ground, and his very forehead was crimson. Mr. Mid- 


dleton saw all this, divined his thoughts, and so gently | 


continued : 

“You will be troubled no more with Alfred Burghe 
or his weak brother; both boys left this morning ; 
Alfred goes to the Military Academy, Ben to the Naval 
School; so yau will be quite free from annoyance by 
them.” 

Still Ishmael hung his head, and Mr. Middleton 
added: 

“ And now, my young friend, do not let the recollec- 
tion of that scapegrace’s words trouble you in the slight- 
est degree. ‘Let me assure you, that no one who knows 
you, and whose good opinion is worth having, will ever 
esteem your personal merits less, upon account of ——” 
Mr. Middleton hesitated for a moment, and then said, 
very softly—-“ your poor, unhappy mother.” 

Ishmael sprang aside, and groaned as.if he had re- 
ceived a stab ; and then with a, rush of emotion, and in 
am impassioned manner, he exclaimed: 

“ My poor unhappy mother!: Oh,.six, you have: used 
the right words! She was very poorandvery unhappy; 


most unhappy ! but not weak! not foolish! not:guilty! | 


Oh, believe:it, sir! believe it, Mx: Middleton! for if you 
were to doubt it, I think my spirit would indeed be 
broken! My poor, young mother, who went down to 
the grave when sho was but little older than her: son is 
now, was.a pure, good, honourable woman. She was, 
sit! she was! and | will prove it to the world some day, 
if Heaven only’lets me live todo it! Say you believe 
it, Mr. Middleton ! Oh, say you believe it!” 

“I do believe it, my boy,” replied. Mx. Middleton, 


entirely-carried away by the poaverful, magnetism af | 


Ishmael’s eager, earnest, impassioned manner. 

“ Heaven reward you, sir,” sighed: the youth, subsid- 
ing into the modest: calmness of his, usual deport- 
ment. . 

“‘ How do you intend to.employ your holidays; Ish- 
mael2” inquired his friend. 

“By-continuing my studies at home, sir,” replied tho 
youth, 


| why you should make the most of your time while we 
remain here.” 
* Oh, sirs I will—believe me, I will—but I am so 
sorry that you are going to leave: us,” said the boy, 
| With emotion. 
| “Thank you, Ishmael! I shall not forget you; and, 
| in the meantime, Mr. Bruduell, who is coming back to 
| the hall, and is a gentleman of great means and bene- 
| ficence, cannot fail to be interested in you; indeed, I, 
| myself, will mention you to him. And now come in, 
my boy, and take luncheon with us. We breakfasted 
| very early this morning in order to get the teachers off 
in time for the boat; and so we require an early 
| iuncheon,” said Mr. Middleton, as he walked lis young 
friend off to the house. 

Mrs. Middleton and all her children and Claudia 
were already seated around the table in tlie pleasant 
morning room, where all the windows were open, ad- 
mitting the free summer breezes, tle perfume of flowers, 
and the:songs of birds. 

| The young people started up and rushed towards 
Ishmael; for their sympathies, were with him; and all 
began speaking at once. 

| “Qh, Ishmael! why did you disappoint me of dane- 
ing with the best scholar in the school?” asked 
Claudia. 

“ What did you runaway for?” demanded James. 

“T wouldn’t have gone for him,” said John. 

“Oh, Ishmael, it was such a pleasant party,” said 
little Fanny. 

* Alf was a-bad. boy,” said. baby Sue. 

“Tt was very impolite in you to run away and leave 
me when I was your partner in the first quadrille! I 
do not see why you should have disappointed me for 
anything that fellow could have said or done: ” ex- 
| claimed Claudia.. 

As all were speaking at once it was quite impossible 
to answer either, so ishmael looked in embarrassment 
from one to the other. 

Beatrice had not spoken; she was spreuling butter 
' on thin slices of bread for her buby-sisters; but now, 

seeing Ishmael’s perplexity, slie whispered to her 
mother : 

./“ Cadl them off, mamma dear; they mean well; but 
| it must huvt his feelings:to be vemiuded of last night." 


| 
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Mrs. Middleton thought so too; so she arose and went 
forward and Offered Ishmael her hand, saying : 

“Good morning, my boy! I am glad to see you; 
draw up your chair to the table. Mr. Middleton, we 
have been waiting for you.” 

“1 know you have, my dear, but cold lunch doesn’t 
grow colder by standing, or if it does, so much the bet- 
ter this warm weather. I have been taking a walk with 
my young friend here,” said the gentleman, as he took 
his seat. 

Ishmael followed his example ; but not before he had 
guietly shaken hands with Beatrice. 

At luncheon Mr. Middleton spoke of his plan that 
Ishmael should come every day during the holidays to 
pursue his studies as usual in-the schoolroom. 

“You know he cannot read to any advantage in the 
little room where Hannah is always at work,” explained 
Mr. Middleton. 

“Oh, no! certainly not,” agreed his wife. 

The family were all pleased that Ishmael was,still to 
come. 

“ But, my boy, I think you had better not begin again 
until Monday. A few days of mental rest are absolutely 
necessary after the hard reading of the last few months. 
Se I enjoin you not to open a class-book before next 
Monday.” 

As Mrs. Middleton emphatically seconded this move, 
our boy gave his promise to refrain, and after luncheon 
was over he went and got his books, took a respectful 
leave of his friends and returned home. 

“ Auntie,” he said, as he entered the cottage, ‘“ what 
do you think? Mr. Middleton and his family are going 
away from the hall! They have had warning to quit 
at the end of six months.” 

“ Ah,” said Hannah, indifferently, going on with her 
work. 

“ Yes; they leave on the first of February, and the 
owner of the place, young Mr. Herman Brudnell, you 
know, is coming to live there for good!” 

“Ab!” cried Hannah, no longer indifferently but 
excitedly, as she left off scrubbing, and fixed her keen 
black eyes upon the boy. 

“Yes, indeed! and Mr. Middleton—oh, he is so 
kind !—says he will mention me to Mr. Herman Brud- 
nell.” 

“Oh! 
teeth. 

“Yes; and, Mr. Herman Brudnell is a very kind 
gentleman, is he not? ” 

“ Very,” muttered Hannah. 

* You were very well acquainted with him, were you 
not?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘You answer so shortly, Aunt Hannah. Didn't you 
like young Herman Brudnell ?” 

‘““|—don’t know whether I did or not; but Ishmael, 
I can’t work and talk at the same time. Go out to the 
spring and bring a jug of water, but don’t talk to me 
any more, if you can help it.” 

Ishmael went out immediately to obey. Hannah 
muttered to herself : 

“Herman Brudnell coming back to the Hall to live!” 
And she fell into deep thought. 

Ishmael was intelligent enough to divine that his 
Aunt Hannah did not wish to talk of Mr. Herman 
Brudnell. 

“ Some old grudge, connected with their relations as 
landlord and tenant, I suppose,” said Ishmael to him- 
self, and he resolved to avoid in her presence the ob- 
jectionable name. 

The subject was not mentioned between the aunt 
and nephew again. Ishmael, fora treat, showed her 
his prize books; at which Hannah was so pleased, that 
she went to bed and dreamed that night Ishmael 
bad risen to the distinction of being a country school- 
master. 

The few days of mental rest that Mr. Middleton 
had enj@ned upon the young student, was passed by 
Ishmael in hard, manual labour, that did him good. 
Among bis labours, as he had now several v valu- 
able books, he fitted up some book-shelves over the 
little, low window of his room, and under the window 
he fixed a sloping board, that would serve him when at 
home for a writing-desk. 


will he?” exclaimed Hannah between her 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
UNDER THE OLD ELM-TREE. 
She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all: upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and.flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously—his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. Byron. 
On Monday morning he resumed his attendance at 
Brudnell Hall. He was received very kindly by the 
family, and permitted to go up to the empty schoolroom 
and take his choice among all the vacant seats, and to 
make the freest use of the school library, maps, globes, 
and instruments. 
Ishmael moved his own desk up under one of the 
delighful windows, and there he sat day after day at 


hard study. He did not trouble Mr. Middleton much ; 
whenever it was possible to do so by any amount of 
labour and thought, he puzzled out all his problems 
and got over all his difficulties alone. 

He kept up the old school hours; punctually and 
exactly at noon he laid aside his books and went out 
upon the lawn for an hour's recreation before lun- 
cheon. 

There he often met his young friends, and always 
saw Claudia. It was Miss Merlin’s good pleasure to 
approve and encourage this poor, gifted youth; and 
she took great credit to herself for her condescension. 
She seemed to herself like some high and mighty prin- 
cess graciously patronizing some deserving young pea- 
sant. She often called him to her side ; interested her- 
self in his studies and in his health; praised his assi- 
duity; but warned him not to confine himself too 
closely to his books, as ambitious students had been 
known before now to sacrifice their lives to the pursuit 
of an unattainable fame. She told him that she meant 
to interest her father in his fortunes; and that she 
hoped in another year he would be able to procure for 
him the situation of usher in some school, or tutor in 
some family. Although she was younger than Ish- 
mael, yet her tone and manner in addressing him was 
that of an elder as well as of a superior. 

Ishmael was intensely happy. This earth was no 
longer a common-place world filled with common-place 
beings; it was a paradise peopled with angels. 

But, oh, how precarious, oh, how dangerous, oh, how 
fatal were all these delights to the susceptible, earnest, 
enthusiastic boy ! 

Did Mr. and Mrs. Middleton fear no harm in the 
close intimacy of this gifted boy of seventeen and this 
beautiful girl of sixteen ? 

Indeed, no! They believed the proud heiress locked 





upon the young and handsome peasant boy merely as 
her protegé, her pet; they believed Claudia secure in 
her pride and Ishmael absorbed in his studies. They 
| Were three-quarters right, which is as near the correct 

thing as you can expect iniperfect human nature to 
approach ; that is, they were wholly right as to Claudia 
and half-right as to Ishmael. Claudia was secure in her 
pride; and half of Ishmael’s soul--the mental half— 
was absorbed in his studies; his mind was given to his 
books; but his heart was devoted to Claudia. And in 
this double occupation there was no discord, but the 
most perfect harmony. 

But though Claudia, whom he adored, was his watch- 
ful patroness, Beatrice, whom he only loved, was his 
truest friend. Claudia would warn him against danger ; 
but Beatrice would silently save him from it. While 
Claudia would be i ing a queenly rebuke to 


administering a , 
| the ardent young student for exposing himself to a sun- 


stroke by reading under the blazing sun in an open 
south window, Beatrice, without saying a word, would 
go quietly into the schoolroom, close the shutters of 
the sunny windows, and open those of the shady ones, 
so that the danger might not recur in the afternoon. 

In September, the school was regularly reopened for 
the reception of the day pupils. Their parents were 
warned, however, that this was to be the last term; 
that the school must necessarily be broken up at Christ- 
mas, as the house must be given up on the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

Many were the covert gneers levelled at “‘ Nobody's 
Son.” And often Ishmael felt his heart swell, his blood 
boil and his cheek burn at these cowardly insults. And 
it was well for all concerned that the youth was “ obe- 
dient” to that “heavenly vision” which had warned 


him. 
(To be continued) 





THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 


Tue reconstruction of this company, which has been 
looked for for some time was definitely announced 
last week by the issue of the prospectus of the new 
company formed under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Financial Society. The prospectus affords a very 
clear programme of the new order of things which is 
to be inaugurated. The capital is fixed at £2,000,000, 
to represent which the company obtains assets of a 
very oxtraordinary nature. In the first place, it 
acquires property which has just been valued, as the 
result of a special and independent investigation, at the 
sum of £1,023,569. 

This item is composed of furs, stores, ships, steamers, 
premises in Fenchurch Street, goods on shipboard, and 
others lying at the different stations in North America, 
&c., &c. A large portion of these assets of £1,023,569 
are realisable. In the next place the company acquires 
a cash balance of £370,000, which will be available for 
the contemplated extension of its o i The 
two items make a total of £1,393,569, so that the 
balance — say £600,000 — completing the capital of 
£2,000,000 may almost be regarded as the purchase- 
money of the third and what is to be considered by far 
the greatest item of the company’s p —we mean 
the immense territory owned in fee simple by the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company, under its ancient royal 





charter. 





Some idea may be formed of the capacity of this 
territory when it is mentioned that it comprises an 
estimated area of more than 1,400,000 square miles, or 
upwards of 896,000,000 acres. This is nearly seven 
times as large as France, and twenty-five times as 
large as England, while the portion of it which is re- 
garded as susceptible of colonization is reckoned to be 
about three times as large as France. The old Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has been managed under © very 
antiquated system, yet has paid dividends of 10 per 
cent. per annum, a rate which the directors do not 
seem to have been anxious to exceed. 

It will be the province of the new company to infuse 
life and vigour into the whole concern, to extend the 
existing trading operations, to promote emigration and 
colonization, and to grant mining leases. As regards 
this latter point it is an important feature that the 
company possesses the sole right to all the minerals on 
its vast territory. Preliminary arrangements have also 
already been made through the British Goverment for 
the establishment of telegraphic and postal communica- 
tion between Canada and British Columbia across the 
eompany’s territory, thereby connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by an exclusively British route. 
This part of the project is based upon a five per cent. 
guarantee from the Governments of Canada, British 
Columbia, and Vancouver's Island, and upon a grant 
of 1,000,000 acres of Bnitish Government crown lands. 
When it is stated, in addition, that the existing revenue 
from ordinary trading operations is sufficient for a 
minimum dividend of four per cent. per annum on the 
present capital of 2,000,000/. the leading features of the 
affair are sufficiently sketched. 

This is unquestionably one of the most important 
financial operations that has been brought forward for 
some years. It is calculated to give great prestige to 
the International Financial Society, and to confer 
solid benefits on the colonies of Canada, British Colum- 


| bia, and Vancouver’s Island. The directors are of 


high standing, and a special commission in the com- 
pany’s service is to be given to Mr. Edward Watkin, 
President of the Grand Trunk Railway, who is now in 
Canada. The stock is tc be issued in certificates of 
£20 each. In the allotment, the old holders of Hudson's 
Bay stock, and the shareholders of the International 
Financial Society are to enjoy preferential consideration, 
but this does not exclude the general public. 





THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTAL POISONING. 

Lorp Raynuam’s Bill, when printed, has not proved 
to be very carefully considered, or workable in its de- 
tails. He has not grappled with the great difficulty of 
defining poisonous substances ; and he has confined the 
remedy to one single suggestion. As an important 
and well-meant attempt at legislating on this difficult 
subject, the wording of the Bill, however, deserves to 
be placed on record in these pages. It runs thus: 

“ A Bill sor the prevention of Accidental Poisoning. 

“ Whereas it is expedient to prevent accidental 

isoning; be it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent 
ajesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows: 

“From and after the first day of November, 1863, 
no substance of a poisonous nature, or calculated to 
injure or endanger human health or life, if taken in- 
ternally, shall be sold or exposed for sail by retail in 
any paper or other packet, but only in a glass phial or 
bottle of a hexagonal shape, of which five sides shall 
be fluted, and on the remaining side thereof a label 
shall be affixed with the word ‘ poison’ and directions 
for use distinctly marked thereon; and every person 
who shall act in contravention of this Act shall, for 
every such offence, on a summary conviction for the 
same before two justices of the peace at petty sessions 
in England, and in Scotland before two justices of the 
peace in justice of the peace court, or before the sheriff 
substitute of the county, or before justices at petty 
sessions or a divisional justice in Ireland, forfeit and 
pay a penalty not exceeding £5, together with such 
costs attending such conviction as to the said justices 
shall seem reasonable; and if any person 80 con- 
victed shall afterwards commit the like offence it shall 
be lawful for such justices to cause such offender's 
name, place of abode, and offence to be published, at 
the expense of such offender, in-such newspaper or in 
such other manner as to such justices shall seem desir- 
able.” 





Ir is said that the cause of the Queen of Prussia’s 
visit to our Court is not any difference between herself 
and the King; but that her object is to obtain the ex- 
ercise of her Majesty’s influence to abate the too ardent 
liberalism of the Princess Royal. The impression is 
current in Berlin, as well as in English circles, that the 
Princess and her father-in-law have not for some time 
been on the best of terms ; and that her Royal Highness 
has made no secret of her dislike to a line of policy 
which she probably considers likely to endanger her 





children’s crown. 
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THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 


Tue scene of the sanguinary conflict represented in 
the above engraving is Garwolin, a place about 40 miles | 
from Warsaw, on the highway to Lublin, and of 
strategical importance on account of the woody country 
extending between the Pelica and the Vistula Rivers. | 
The force engaged amounted to about 4,000 insurgents, | 
and 3,000 Russians, and very considerable loss was sus- 
tained by both parties. The attack by the insurgents 
was irresistible, and the reward of it eleven guns, which 
with a large number of prisoners fell into the hands of 
the Poles. 

In a three days’ fight, which lasted from the 11th to 
the 14th, a Russian major of the name of Orlowski 
passed over to the insurgents, and was immediately | 
placed at the head of a detachment. This is the same 
officer who by a strategical mistake, as was believed at 
the time, allowed a part of the Taczanowski band to 
escape near Peisern. 

The rebellion does not flag, nor have any of the 
Polish detachments been defeated by the foe. It is 
only in consequence of abandoning the guerilla system 
and passing over to regular warfare that the late re- 
pulses have been suffered by the Poles. Pressed in 
upon by the Russian columns, and surrounded by ever- 
inereasing forces, part of the Polish troops dispersed, 
and, retreating towards the south, passed over into 
Austrian territory near Opatowiec, Eglomia, and 
Czulice. However, insurrection continues with un- 
abated energy. Fresh bands have been formed in seve- 
ral districts, and in the Cracow territory even another 
fight has taken place between a couple of detachments, 
which, after the division of Welec, approached the 
Austrian frontier from different sides. 

The Russian forces, under the command of General 
Szachowski, Colonels Czengeri and Zwirow, set out in 
two columns from Pinczow Busk and Chrobrze, where 
part of them were repeatedly defeated by the Poles, 
One of these columns subsequently marched for 
Opatowiec, and on the morning of the 3lst arrived 
at Igolomia. On the way thither it set fire to a variety 








| dowski continue operating near Celm and Dubienka, 


Liite BATTLE UF GAKWOLLN, | 


of mansions and other buildings, and on the 23rd en- 
camped at Biurkow, between Igolomia and Baran. The 
column consists of severa! thousands of infantry, six 
pieces of artillery, and some squadrons of dragoons 
and Cossacks, On the 21st it fell upon the fatigued 
detachment of Brigadier Smichowski, and, forcing it 
over to Austrian territory, pursued the fugitives as far 
as Czulic and Karniow, murdering some defenceless 


people, and firing at Austrian troops on Austrian | 
ground. Repassing the frontier, the same Muscovite 
horde sacked and burned a number of villages along 
the border line, amongst them Rudno, Tropiszow, 


Igolomia, Wawrzenezyce, and others. The fires could | 
be seen reflected on the firmament for a great distance. 
Another and still stronger column, encamped near Pros- 
zowice; and General Nszakow, entering the Cracew 
territory from Radom, has taken up a position near 
Gendrzejow. In the province of Lublin, however, 
Polish armed bands continue to hold the field, both in 
the south-west and the east, on the Volhynian frontier. 
In the former district, Colonel Ozechowski fought the 
Russians with marked success, near Lipini, on the 21st. 
The report of his having crossed over to Galicia and 
entered Austrian territory near Ulanow is unfounded, 
and, it is probable, has arisen from the appearance of 
some marauders and deserters in that region. In the 
eastern part of that province Lelewel and Lewan- 
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In the northern parts of Lublin, somewhere near Gar- 
wolin, and the Podlachian districts, Polish detachments 
have been noticed, under the command of Sokol and 
Jankowski. 

In the south-western corner (Woywodship Cracow), 
and especially alon_, the land frontier and the railway 
line, the Russians command a decided ascendancy, 
having collected a column of 3,000 men, and distributed 
it over a district of little extent. Recently, however, 
new bands have appeared in the hills of Ojcow, 
showing themselves here and there, aud making off, 
we believe, for some rallying point a little more to the 
east. ‘I'he new corps is said to consist of young people 





from Cracow, Gregorowicz, their former master having 
been arrested on Austrian territory, a new leader has 


€ 


been placed at their head by the Woywod of the 
district. 

A little further to the east, Sosnowka is the first 
place where insurgents have been noticed of late. 
They, too, consist of Austrian emigrants, who have 
gone to Poland by way of Tarnow, and keep up a con- 
nection with the main force at Swienta Krzyz, the 
old haunt of the fallen dictator. This corps, stationed 
in the rugged hills of Lyga Gora, south-east of Kielce, 
is commanded by Czachowski, and cannot be estimated 
at less than 1,500 men. Another detachment, also re- 
lying upon the assistance of the main force, has sud- 
denly come to the surface at Stasrow, and, it is said, 
annihilated a Russian company toa man. The victor, 
a new leader of the name of Lopacki, has now retired 
to the woods of Kurozwenk, commanding, from a safe 
retreat, both the Vistula and the important roads flank- 
ing tho river in that part of the kingdom. Besides 
this detachment, estimated at 600 men, af®ther and 
rather stronger body, under the command of one Gry- 
linski, was despatched to Wonchock to infest the roads 
between Radom, Kielce, Opatow, and, under favourable 
circumstances, Cracow. 

The same judicious tactics which selected Wonchock 
as the central place for the command of the northern 
roads, in the Woywodship, placed a powerful force at 
Zawichost, right to the south, to guard the ferry across 
the Vistula. ‘he immediate neighbourhood is occupied 
by Russians; but the strength of the latter, as well as 
the morale of the men, being powerless to clear the 
country effectually, the raids they occasionally under- 
take are of little if any consequence in the conduct of 
the war. Further on to the north, in the same province 
of Radom, the large forests of Kosnicenica harbour a 
considerable body, now under Kunonowicz, probably 
intended to watch the fortress of Demblin (or Ivangorod 
according to the Russians), and hold another passage of 
the Vistula on its northward course. 

On the other side of the river, Lewandowski, the 
commandant in the province of Lublin, approached the 
fortress near Stoczek, but, finding himself attacked by 
superior numbers, was routed, captured, and has since 
died a prisoner at Zamosc. The remains of his band 
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haying joined Zokol, the latter, one of the earliest chief- 
tains of insurrection, marched off to the east, and, pass- 
Ing the Bug, established himself in the province of 
Pinck, in the place of Roginski, driven out of the district. 
In the northern part of the province of Lublin, one Jan- | 
kowski holds the field with marked success; in the south 
Lelewel, who had concealed himself in the woods of 
Jazefow, and along the Austrian frontier, was on the 
16th attacked near Bordwiec, and within a hair’s-breadth 
of being forced over the border. He managed, however, | 
to escape, and, retiring to a more inaccessible part of 
the wood, finds his numbers increasing from day to day. 
His strength at present may be approximately guessed 
at 500 men. 

Leaving the southern part of the kingdom, we meet a 
multitude of smaller bands in the woody hills of Pola- 
chia, north-east of Warsaw. At Wegrow, the crossing 
point of several roads to Lithuania and the interior, 
Czajkowski has established himself with a few squadrons 
intended to form the nucleus of a revolutionary cavalry. 
Another of the more important detachments is com- 
manded by one Zakrzewski, but hes not been heard of | 
since its expedition to Hrubieszow, where they burnt | 
the magazines, after an adventurous march extending | 
over some hundred miles. This part of the country | 
more particularly abounds with numerous hosts, ever 
changing in number, position, and object of attack. 
The province of Augustowo, the most northerly part of 
the kingdom, has been gained for rebellion by the wli- | 
gious grievances of the Lithuanian peasantry. The | 
woods and morasses being moreover uncommonly 
woody and morassy, in this particular quarter of the 
Polish Eden, the leaders, who are said to be Accond 
and Andruskiewicz, play hide-and-seek with compara- 
tive ease. 

The existence of several other corps is proved by the 
combined surprise of the Suwalki, the next important 
place, after Augustowo, in the district. In the south- 
western part, an insurgent body has been noticed near 
Lomza, on the Narew, where the well-timbered hills of 
the Czerwony Bor (Red Wood), and the swamps lining 
the Bovr and the Narew rivers, offer a safe refuge no 
less from a superior than an equal number of assailants. 
The woods have the additional advantage of command- 
ing the Warsaw Aucustowo-road, and the very im- 
portant passage of the Narew. The insurgents of 
Augustowo are in constant intereourse with the very 
considerable bands in Lithuania, Samogitia, and Zmudz. 
Together with the latter, who have chiefly gathered 
round Kiejdany, they stop the trains on the Konigs- 
berg line, keep upa useful communication with Prassia, 
and, in a word, conduct themselves as the masters of a 
region, which being made up of innumerable lakes, with 
a slight addition of land, seems to have been destined 
by nature itself to level the difference between regulars 
andirregulars, Whether from religious fanaticism, or 
the aptitude of the country for guerilla war, it is 
undoubted that insurrection has spread nowhere with 
greater success than in Lithuania. 

Plock, the other northern provinee, has not been the 
scene of anything particular during the last few 
weeks. 
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WOMEN SOLDIERS. 


Tue Amazons are everything in this country. The 
King lives with them and amongst them—they are 
only to be found in the reyal palaces. When they go! 
out to fetch water, which is every day and nearly all | 
day, the one in front (for all follow in single line) has 
a bell round her neck, much like a sheep-bell in Bng- 
land, which she strikes when any person is seen ap- 
proaching. Immediately the men run away in all di- 
rections, and clear the read by which the Amazons are | 
coming. They then wait till all have passed. The | 
reason for this is, that if an accident were to happen to | 
any one of these women, either by her falling down 
and breaking the water-jar on her head, or if the water- 
jar fell off her head, the unfortunate man who hap- 
pened to be near at the time would be immediately 
seized, and either imprisoned for life or have his head 
taken off, as it would be supposed that he was the 
cause of the accident. No wonder, then, that they 
get out of the way as soon as possible. 

The commodore and hinds were always obliged to 
follow this custom, but women are not expected to 
avoid them in this manner, All day long the sound of 
this bell is heard, and people are seon flying away. The 
Amazons seemed to enjoy it, and laughed heartily | 
when the men stepped aside to avoid them. 

Whatever may be the object in thus keeping up such 
a large body of “women soldiers,” there is no doubt 
that they are the mainstay of the kingdom. Mr. 

Vilmot put down the number at 5,000; and besides | 
these there are numerous women to attend on them as | 
servants. He saw 4,000 under arms at Abomey, and 
there are more in other parts of the kingdom residing | 
in the royal palaces. He thinks they are far superior | 
to the men in everything—in a rance, in dress, in | 
activity, in their performances as soldiers, and in 

ENE Thei a oa 
bravery. Their numbers are kept: wp by young girls | 








of thirteen or fourteen years of age being attached to | 


each company, who learn their duties from them; they 
dance with them, sing with them, and live with 


| them, but do not go to war with them until they have 


arrived at a certain age, and can handle a musket. 
These women seem to be fully aware of the authority 


they possess, which is seen in their bold and free man- | 


ner, as well as by a certain swagger in their walk. 
Most of them are young, well-looking, and have not that 
ferocity in their expression of countenance which 
might be expected from their peculiar vocation.— 
Despatches from Commodore Wilmot respecting his 
visit to the King of Dahomey, in Dec., 1862, and Jan., 
1863. 








THE STATE PRISONER. 





OMAPTER I. 

For three yexrs have I been confined in this dreary 
dungeon—for three years shut out from all communion 
with the world—the living tenant of a loathsome tomb; 
and I am innecent—have committed no crime. 

I have the means of writing, bat no word penned 
me will be transmitted beyond these g’ wa 
while I live. I write these lines with the faint hope 
that one who cherishes my memory will find this tear- 
stained when Iam no more, and thus learn my 
hapless fate. They will also vindicate my character, 
for men will believe the words when these poor fingers 
that guide the pen are stiff in death. 

Stranger, if this poor scrawl falls into your hands, 
preserve the record, and redeem my name. 

I am now called No. 73; bat in the world I was 
known by the name of Chevalier Dartois, and held the 
ranktof colonel in the army of our gracious king, Louis 
the Fourteenth. 

I must go back in my history many years to explain 
why I am herd. 

I had been a-soldier from my youth, and then held 
the post of a of his Majesty’s body-guard. My 
salary was sufficient for my wants, and I sported my 


gay uniform in the eyes of the fair damsels, with ail | 


the light-heartedness of youth, for I was then twenty 
years of 

The belle of the city was Louise de Comines, a 
sunny-haired, blue-eyed girl of seventeen summers, the 
only daughter of the Baron de Comines, one of the 
wealthiest nobles. 


It was my evil destiny to fall passionately in love | 


with Louise; aad she, poor girl, reciprocated my pas- 
sion ardently. 

We loved, only as youth can love, and planned our 
future happiness without a doubt or fear. 

Secure of her affection, I sought her father’s pre- 
sence, and boldly demantled her hand. Never shall I 
forget the scorn with which he received me. He told 
me never to hope to call her mine, laughed at the pre- 
sumption of seeking an alliance with his proud house, 
and disdainfully dismissed me. 

Butning with rege and indignation, I sought Louise 
at our accustomed place, and told her in tones choked 
with passion, what had transpired. Though her despair 
was equal tomy rage, her gentle words fell like oil upon 
the troubled waters of my soul, and brought me once 
more to reason and myself. 

We began to talk calmly of the future. Secure in 
each other’s affection we could wait. She solemnly 
promised never to plight her faith to another. She bade 
me exact the most binding oath, and she would take it 
freely. One glance at those earnest, soul-speaking eyes 
was enough for me. I demanded no oath—her simple 
word was sufficient; if she could be false then never 
could woman be true. 

Could I but gain a title and a name her father might 
relent. This was her thought—half-suggestion half- 
question. There was but one way. ‘The king was 
preparing his formidable campaign against the Palati- 
nate. A good sword might win a dukedom. But could 
we part? We must. Our interviews would be pre- 
vented, and, though living in the same city, we would 
be as wide apart as though’ an ocean separated us. It 
was decided that I should go. 

The governor obtained a captain's commission for 
me in a cavalry regiment, and furnished me with the 
means to obtain the necessary equipments. 

I obtained a last interview with Louise. I will not 
linger over our sad parting; the memory of it even 
now unmens me. I told her I would retutm worthy 
to claim her hand, laden with honours which even her 
proud father would acknowledge, or die in the brave 
attempt to win her. And so we parted. 

I will not recount the glories ~~d the horrors of the 
war in the Palatinate. We overen it with fire and 
sword. It was conquered, and became a part of France. 
The king was liberal in his rewards to his officers. 
I was struck down desperately wounded, and left for 
dead upon the field. 

When I became convalescent, after a lo~g' and linger- 
ing illness, I was ennobled with the title of chevalier, 
decorated with the order of St. Esprit, and given a 
baron’s domains in the Palatinate. 

I obtained a leave of absenee, which my feeble 


| strength demanded, and hastened back to lay my 
| honours at the feet of my loved Louise. 

Great God! what a tale met my ear when I alighted 
| at my former home. I had been reported dead, and 
| Louise, pressed and menaced by her father to accept a 
| wealthy and titled suitor, had decided to take the veil 
and become a nun, thus to keep her troth with me, dead 
as she thought me. 

Her novitiate was over, and this was the awful day 
of sacrifice. I might yet be in time to save her. [ 
rushed madly through the streets. I reached the con- 
vent; I saw the gathered throng and heard the sacred 
music. I saw her at the altar’s foot; her sunny curls 
lay at her feet, and the veil was on her head. I had 
come too late! Despairingly I shrieked her name aloud. 
She heard me; recognized me; cast upon me a mute 
farewell, from eyes that were blinded with her tears, 
I rushed madly forward, but the iron gates closed upon 
her, and I saw her while yet living borne into the 
tomb, and with her my every hope, my every happi- 
ness, my very life itself. Vowseternal separated us 
for ever. Louise, the bride of Heaven, never could be 
mine. 

No prayers, bribes, nor entreaties, could procure me 
an interview with Louise. In the paroxysm of my 
despair I had sworn that I would tear her from the 
convent, if I had to pull it piecemeal down, stone by 
stone ; and so guarded her with lynx-eyed vigi- 
lance, until my leave of absence expired, and I was 
forced to go. e 

I was ordered to Paris, Therenew honours awaited 
me. But what were honours to me then? She for 
whom I prized theth was lost tome, and henceforth the 
world was but a blank, 

I was placed in the commané of the king’s body- 
guard, and quartered in the palace, T made the acquaint- 
ance of all the young nobles of the city. Dissipation 
was the universal pastime, for our light duties took up 
but little of our time. I sought to drown my sorrow in 
the wine-cup. 

Amongst my companions was an officer of the same 
age and raw as myself. He had greatly distinguished 
| himself in the war, and the king had promised him an 
| appointment of honoarand emolument. He belonged 

to an ancient family, and was called Gaston De 
| Rouvray. 

He took me to his hotel, and introduced me to his 
| sister Emilie. That womon was my fate. I date all 
my misfortunes from.that interview. 

I was a constant visitor at the Hotel De Rouvray 
after that, and spent many hours alone with Emilie. 
| She was formed by nature to please. Of medium 
height and most exquisite propottions; an arm and 
hand faultless in its shape, to-which was added a face 
as beautiful as ever painter imagined on his canvas. 
She was as unlike Douise as night is today. She was 
more beautiful, in every sense of the word. Her 
| features were set in an oval, perfect in its lines. Her 

hair as dark as jet, and braided into a coronet; her 
| eyes of the'same colour, glittering like diamonds from 
beneath her arching brows; a rich olive complexion, 
through which the blood gleamed warmly ; a full red 
lip, disclosing teeth of pearly texture, on which a smile 
of sweetness ever seemed to sit. 

I own I took much pleasure in the society of Emilie. 
She sang and played to me. She selected mournful 
| ballads, and her voice soothed me strangely. One day 
| she questioned me, iti a bantering way, about my 
| strange sadness, so unlike the other young men of the 
| court. I frankly told her all, and saw the tears of 
sympathy stand m her dark eyes. 

This confidence drew me closer to her still. It wae 
such a relief to exchange the wild orgie of dissipation 
for the heaven of her society; yet in all this time I 
never thought of love; my heart was buried in the 
convent with Lonise. 

One day Gaston de Rouvray drew me aside, and 
commenced a cotiversation which surprised me beyond 
measure. I will sum it up briefly in a few words. My 
constant visits 40 Emi!’9 had been remarked. Gossip 
was at work. But that was nothing. Emilie had lost 
her heart to me—loved me devotedly. Gaston sup- 
posed I-intended to marry her. I was his friend, and 
he placed implicit faith in my honour. I answered by 
recounting my sad story. He replied that it was waste 
of time to think of a woman who was as good as dead ; 
besides, Emilie’s reputation would-be, compromised if I 
abandoned her. She was yours, beautiful, rich, and of 
a good family—what more did I desire in a wife? 
Suffice it say, ere we parted I had promised Gaston de 
Rouvray to wed his sister Eniilie; and yet my love had 
never swerved from my poor prisoned Louise. 

Two days after that there was a grand reception. in. 
the palace, and I was there it the audience-chamber 
fulfilling the duties of my office. 

The king entered, leading by the hand a young lady 
richly attired. I was leaning upon my sword-hilt 
absorbed in thought, and cast but a glance upon the 
king as he entered, and saw not the face of the lady, 
for the nobles in. attendance instantly flocked round 
the king. But his words wokso-me at once from my 
abstraction. 
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“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ permit me to introduce to | 
you a young lady who has been restored to the world, | 
the Pope having absolved her from her convent vows— 
Mademoiselle de Comines.” 

I looked up. Merciful Heavens! Louise was before 
me, living and free! 

Her eyes met mine—one angelic look, which con- | 
tained a world of expression. That look said plainly, | 
“T am free for your sake!” 

That was all our intercourse—I could not speak to 
her there. Louise passed on, leaving me to anticipate 
the joy of our reunion. A grasp upon my arm roused 
me rudely from my trance of joy. Turning, I beheld | 
Gaston de Rouvray. Then the truth of my position 
flashed upon me. I anticipated his words by saying: 

“ Louise is alive and free; my union, therefore, with | 
your sister is impossible.” 

“Then you must fight with me!” he cried. 

“ As you will,” was my answer. 

“To the death! ” he hissed, between his teeth. 

“To the death!” 

We arranged to meet, with our seconds, in two 
hours’ time, in the gardens of the palace, and he left 
me. I hastened to my chamber, wrote a note to Louise, 
appointing a meeting, and despatched it to her by my 
lackey. 

At the appointed time I was there. A white dress 
gleamed among the trees, and the next instant Louise | 
was in my arms. Oh, the joy of that meeting! Words | 
cannot express it. 

“You received my note?” I asked. 

“ What note? ” she replied. | 

“The one I sent to you appointing this meeting.” 

“| have received no note.” 

“ Then why are you here? ” 

“T thonght I might mect you here, and so came | 
hither. I was told it was your favourite walk.” 

I thought it strange that my servant had neglected 
to deliver my note, but other matters soon drove it from 
my mind. Yet that note was destined to work a 
powerful influence upon my fate. 

I questioned Louise in regard to the marvel of her 
being so strangely restored to the world and me. It 
was soon explained. Her father dying, her uncle had 
interested himself in ‘her behalf, and succeeded in 
effecting her liberation, 

The hour of the dvel swiftly approaching, I was 
compelled to tear myself from the sweet presence of 
Louise on the plea of duty. I breathed not one syllable 
to her of the danger to which I was about to expose 
myself. Why alarm her needlessly? I had no fear | 
for the result. I had something now to fight for, and 
felt I could not be easily conquered ; and so we parted. 
What a strange fatality in our meetings—some evil 
hanging over every one! 

I hastened with my second, Captain de Givray, of 
my own regiment, to the appointed place of mecting. 
I found Gaston de Rouvray already there, attended by 
the Count de Breton. 

We agreed to fight with swords. The preliminaries 
were settled. We divested ourselves of our cloaks and 
doublets, and crossed blades upon the green sward, 
beneath the spreading branches of a tree. 

“ Once fer all,” demanded Gaston, in tones that were 
hoarse with suppressed passion, “will you wed my | 
sister?” 

And I replied, quite calmly, but with an emphasis 
against which there was no appeal: 

“ My union with your sister is now impossible ! ” 

“ Your heart’s blood shall atone for this insult to my 
family!” cried Gaston, and he attacked me furiously. 

I wes as self-possessed then as I am now, whilst 
penning the record of this strange duel. I remained 
entirely on the defensive, and parried his rapid thrusts 


' secured the loaded one. 
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placed beneath a handkerchief, unseen by us, we then | 
to draw a choice, and stand face to face with the muzzle | 
of the pistol resting over each other's heart. Both to 
fire at the signal, which must bring sure death to one. 

I consented to this proposition. How could I refuse ? 
Phe Count de Breton loaded one of the pistols, placed | 
the pair beneath his handkerchief, and withdrew a short 
distance. We approached; Gaston chose first. A 
smile stole over his dark features—he fancied he had 
There was no choice for me. 
I took the one that was left. 

I whispered a farewell message for Louise to my 
second, and then we stood face to free, separated only | 
by the length of our arms and the barrels of our pistols. 
it was 2 moment of awe to both of us. Habituated as | 
we were to death, never had his presence seemed so 


| near. ‘here is a feeling of wild excitement in the | 


battle-field that deadens the sense of fear. But in this | 


| quiet garden, beneath the mellow sky of summer, the 
| balmy breeze fanning our cheeks, the heart sickened at | 
the near approach of that dread eternity which one of | 


us was to invoke. 
The signal was given, a sharp click broke upon my 
ear, but no explosion followed it. I had not fired. I 
trusted to the frail chance of having the loaded weapon. 
Fortune had befriended me. I was uninjured, and the 
loaded pistol was in my hand. 
Gaston dashed his useless weapon furiously to the 


plete your work and kill me.” 

“T do not seek your life,” I answered, and I cast the 
pistol from me. 

Bat all clemeney was lost upon Gaston, who had be- 
come insane with passion. He rushed upon my second } 
tore my sword from his grasp, and, bidding me defend | 
myself, precipitated himself upon me. | 

The sword point grazed my cheek as he sprang upon | 
me. I closed with him, wrested the sword from his 
grasp, and hurled him to the earth. Then, for a mo- 
ment, the demon of rage asyvoke within me. My foot 
was on his breast, the sword gleamed at his throat, and 
Gaston De Rouvray’s life seemed scarcely worth the 
purchase, but my better angel, wearing the sweet face 
of Emilie, rose up before me, and for the third time I 
spared the brother for the sister’s sake. 

I lowered my sword point, and, giving my hand to 
Gaston, assisted him to rise. 

Never shall I forget the utter look of hatred he cast 
upen me as I did so. 

As | looked around I perceived the king approaching, 
followed by his court anda file of guards. ‘here were 
ladies amongst the throng, and it seemed to me that I 
distinguished the white dress of Louise. 

“Swords drawn in our royal presence?” cried the 
king, angrily, as he advanced. 

He held an epen letter in his hand, to which he 
veferred, glancing, with a frowning brow, ever and anon 
at me. 

“ Arrest that man,” he continued. 

The captain of the guard advanced and demanded my 
sword, which I yielded at once. I had nofear. I had 
committed a misdemeanour—nothing more. A short 
suspension from my command could be my only punish- 
ment. 

“Of what am I accused ?” I asked, respectfully. 

“Do you recognize this writing?” cried the ‘king, 
thrusting the paper he held beneath my eyes. 





| 





| It was the note I had written to Louise. I replied at 


once : 
“ Yes, sire; it is mine.” 
“ Enough,” the king said, and, without listening toa 
word of exculpation, he hurried away. 
A white form glided through the soldiers that sur- 


with ease. I soon discovered that he was not my equal | rounded me. | felt a pair of soft arms encircle my neck, 


in fence, and I resolved to disarm him. Foiled in his 
repeated attacks, he grew wild with fury, and lost all 
contro! of himself. I struck what I intended should 


be a decisive blow, and so it proved, for Ris blade | 


shiverered like glass, and the fragments were scattered 
on the ground. He steod before me defenceless, and at 
my mercy; yet I did not strike—I could not strike! 
Though he had provoked this quarrel, fer npr sake 
I spared him. j 

“ My life is yours,” he-said, moodily folding his arms 
«pon his breast; “take it.” 

“No,” I replied, “it is yours again. Let us end this 
scene.” 

“This duel is to ‘the death,” he answered, with a 
malignancy which surprised me. “I have pistols—let 
us continue.” 

“No,” I remonstwated; “TI do not seek your life.” 

“But Ido yours!” he hissed; “and | have sworn 
that one of us shall never quit this spot alive. Strike, 
then, or give me a chanee with the pistol.” 

I appealed to the seconds, but they gave their voices 
against me. ‘The duel was to death, and one of us 
must fall. Great Heavens! I must kill ‘this man, or, 
with my life, yield up my newly acquired Louise. I 
bade them prepare‘the pistols. 

The malevolence of Gaston now became fiendish. He 
proposed that but ene pistol should be loaded—the two 





| a warm breast pulsated against my own for an instant, 
and then they tore me from her. Louise and I had 
parted again. 

I did not despair, for I knew not the dread punish- 
ment in store for me. 1 was conducted, in a close carri- 

| age, to this castle, and placed in this dungeon. Iknow 
| not in what part of France this castle stands. 

| As near as | can now remember, I had been here.a 
| week, when, one day, my dungeon door was unlocked, 
| and Gaston De Rouvray stood before me. Hadan angel 
| from heaven descended into my cell, I could not have 
| been more astonished. 

| He seated himself beside me, with a friendly air, and 
| commenced an explanation. Learning from the king 
| the place selected for my imprisonment, he had soli- 
| eited and obtained the governorship of the castle. 
| 1 was.a state prisoner, aud Gaston De Rouvray was my 
| jailer. 

What crime had I committed to make me a state 
prisoner, and why was heso anxious to accept the poor 
office of a jailer? 1 have not space to recount our con- 

| versation in full. I briefly sum up the main facts dis- 
closed to me by Gaston. 

My captivity was his work. He ‘had met my ser- 


vant with the note to Louise, and bribed him to place | 


itin his hands. Upon perusing it, he was strack by 
the commencement, “ Idolized Louise,” and a thought 


€ 


walls as free as air. 


ind. 
“lire!” he cried, “ you have dishonoured me; com- | young. 
| Gaston comes to me every day. 


| ceives the same answer. 





instantly flashed through his mind of the king’s favour- 
ite mistress, Louise De La Valliere. How easy to per 
suade the king that this letter was addressed to her, 
and thus secure my ruin. He placed the letter in the 
king’s hands, and felt his revenge certain. Should I 
escape, and he fall, the king would avenge him. 

My sentence was for life, for the king was persuaded 
that I was his rival ; for life, to languish here, shut out 
from my fellow men, and debarred from every human 
blessing, and—from Louise. 

He enjoyed my despair for awhile with the keen 
relish of a demon, and then told me I had but to pro- 
nounce one word to walk forth from those dungeon 
He alone could prove my inne- 
cence to the king, and he would do so on one condi- 
tion. I must become tlie husband of Emilie, and efface 
the stain I had cast upon his name. I had but to con- 
sent, and liberty awaited me. 

You will wonder, if you have never loved, that I 
did not accept my liberty on these terms. But if you 
have loved, truly, deeply, passionately, as poor human 
nature can love but once, and lost your loved one, and 
when you mourned her, the grave suddenly opened 
and restored her to you, then you will guess the depth 
of my affection for Louise. Life without her would 
be but a blank. Better an eternity within these sombre 
walls than give to another that hand which I have 
sealed to her. 

I thought so then, when my imprisonment was 
I think so now, after three long, weary years. 
lie tells me how 
time passes. He makes me the same proposal, and re- 
He is implacable—the stone 
of my dungeon-floor not more firm than I. 

I shall die here, it may be to-morrow, it may not be 
for years. Stranger, should this paper fall into your 
hands, send it to Louise De Comines, that she may 
pray for the soul of 

Puruirre DarRrTors, 





WHAT WAS WRITTEN I¥ THE TABLETS. 

I resume this narrative under different cireumstances, 
and after events so strange and thrilling that I can 
scarcely persuade myself they are not the fleeting 
visions of a discordant dream. 

I am still a prisoner, but my place of confinement is 
now a loathsome dungeon in the foundation of the 

| castle, deep in the bowels of the eavth, where no ray of 
| day can ever ponetrate. The walls are damp and 
| slimy, and noisome vermin crawl over my face ag I 
| rest upon my wretched cot. An iron lamp, fed with 
| rancid oil, faintly illuminates this dismal scene. 
| I have no longer pen, ink, or paper. I continue this 
sad recital upon my tablets (which, together with the 
| paper I had previously written, escaped my jailer’s 
| search) with a pencil. In the dim light of my dungeon 
I find a melancholy pleasure in tracing these lines, 
though no human eye may ever peruse thom, for I am 
dead. Were I in my coffin, with the lid screwed 
| down, I should not be more utterly shut out from the 
| world than I am now, for all that world believes me 
to be dead. 

Let me relate the events of which I have spoken. 

One day the selitude of my dungeon was broken by 
the entrance of a lady dressed as a Sister of Merey. 
For three years I had gazed upon but two faces-—Gags- 
ton, my jailer, and the turnkey. What should this visit 
| portend, and why was she admitted ? 
| The lady dismissed the turnkey, and we were alone 

together. She approached me, and threw back the 
| white hood which concealed her face. Powers of 
mercy, it was Louise ! 

“1 have found you at last,” she cried, and the next 
instant she lay sobbing upon my breast. 

I held her in my arms once more, my own, my wer- 
shipped Louise. Oh, the ecstatic rapture of that 
hour. 

For some moments neither of us could speak, the hap- 
piness of that reunion was so overwhelming. When we 
grew calmer she proceeded to explain. 

When she recovered from the shock caused by my ar- 
rest, she made diligent inquiries concerning my fate, 
but found it wrapped in the most impenetrable mys- 
| tery. All that she could learn was, that [ had com- 
| mitted some heinous crime against the king, and hag 
been conveyed a state prisoner to some remote fortress. 
But vain were all inquiries to discover where. ‘'he 
abode of state prisoners is never disclosed. 

She assumed the garb of a Sister of Merey, witha 
determination to devote her life aud fortune to effeet 
my release. Oh, what devotion beamed in those orbs 
| of heavenly blue as those words fell from her lips. 

She had spent two years in visiting the different 
prisons, but without success. She had even visited 
the one in which Iwas coulined—the dread Castle of 
Pignevol—but the secret of my captivity was too se- 
curely kept. 

She had returned to Paris in despair. But one hope 
was left her. She knew that Gaston de Rouvray was 
in some way conuected with my fate. She learned 
| that he had been appointed Governor of the Castle of 
‘i 
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Pignevol. She had not recognized him on her visit, 
for he was, personally, unknown to her. i 
ligence convinced her that it was within the walls of 
Pignevol that I was to be found, 

She determined to form the acquaintance of Emilie 
de Rouvray, of whom she had heard, She succeeded 
in this, and discovered Emilie’s secret without dis- 
elosing her own, She also discovered that her own 
suspicions were right, that Pignevol was indeed the 
place of my captivity, and that my release depended 
upon my becoming the husband of Emilie de Rouvray. 
That I was still a prisoner, was enough to satisfy her 
that my faith to her was unbroken. 

How could she effect my release? Time passed on, 
but no feasible plan presented itself. Whilst she was 
studying, the wheel of destiny, which never ceases to 
turn, brought the opportunity. Gaston wrote to his 
sister, inviting her to visit him, to relieve the monotony 
of his lonely life, for his jealous care of me made him 
almost as much a prisoner as myself. Emily invited 
Louise to accompany her—an invitation readily ac- 
ceple 1. 

She has been here a week. Gaston does not recog- 
nize her, as she now calls herself Sister Marie, her 
middle name. 
as it might awaken suspicion. 

In a week’s time she had discovered all. The 
avaricious turnkey was easily bribed. And when she 


came to see me, it was to tell me that she had already | 


formed a plan for my escape. The turnkey was to 
furnish me with files to file away the bars of my window, 
and a rope ladder long enough to reach to the ground 
without. I was to swim the moat to the opposite bank, 
where she would be waiting for me with fleet horses. 
She had provided herself with passports and an ample 
sture of gold. We would make our way to a foreign 
laud, where I could live in safety till the king’s pardon 
was obtained; or, if he proved unrelenting, a wife’s 
love should console me for all the honours I had lost. 

I told her the only honour I prized was to be called 
her husband, and that I should ever find happiness 
beneath the sunshine of her smiles. 


That night the attempt was to be made. To-morrow’s | 
Heaven! | 


dawn would see me free—free with Louise. 
there was deliriumin the thought. 

Sie could not linger longer. Reluctantly she tore 
herself from my embrace, and hurried from the cell, 
but oh, what joy her presence left behind her. 

Gaston visited me as usual, I used my utmost dis- 
simulation to conceal my new-sprung hopes. He made 
the same proposition, though he said nothing of his 
sister’s presence in the castle, and I rejected it as before. 
He left me with the same scowling brow and malignant 
face. I breathed easier when he was gone, for I felt 
sure he had suspected nothing. 

Night came at last to end that long, long day—the 
last, | hoped, of many weary ones. ‘The turnkey was 
true to his word. He came, when darkness covered the 
earth, lit my lamp, aud placed in my hands a couple of 
files, and a bag containing a rope ladder. 

“ Tf you are here to-morrow, ‘twill not be my fault,” 
he said, in a coarse, jesting tone, and retired, locking 
the dour after him. 

1 addressed myself to the work before me. The 
window of my cell was guarded by three iron bars set 
perpendicularly in the stonework. It would be neces- 
sary to remove two to afford a passage fur my body. 
I commenced on the first. The file was a good one, 
and the iron yielded readily to the sharp steel. 

1 cut it through at the lower end, bent it inwardly, 
and, seizing it with both hands, wrenched it, after 
many efforts, from its socket in the masonry above. 
‘The second bar shared the same fate. I fastened the 
rope-ladder securely, by its hooks, to the window-sill, 
aud lowered it into the space beneath. At that moment 
the castle clock struck two. I had been six hours at 
work. 

Freedom was before me. I addressed an earnest 
prayer to Heaven, and then, committing myself to the 
frail support of the rope ladder, commenced the descent. 


Cautiously, step by step, I went down into a yawning | 


void with an impenetrable gloom surrounding me. I 
reached the end of the ladder, but I could see no 
ground. I stretched out my feet; I could touch nothing. 
J clung to the last round of the ladder with both 
hands, and lowered my body gradually down, swing- 
ing in the void, but touching nothing. There was an 
abyss beneath me. The ladder was too short ! 

I was about to release my hold, thinking that the 
ground could not be far beneath me, and that I might 
Jand in safety, when a warning shriek from Louise 
restrained me, and I heard her voice, oh, how far be- 
neath me, as she exclaimed : 

“Do not leap, Philippe. 

eves.” 

With a mighty effort I regained my footing upon 
the ladder, and breathless, giddy, feeble as a child, I 
sucoeeded in clambering back into my cell, which I had 


You will be dashed to 


This intel-| 


She feared to use the name of Louise, | 


| door. What was coming now? Instinctively I grasped 
one of the iron bars, and crouched down behind my bed. 
The key turned in the lock, the door swung on its 
hinges, and the turnkey entered. 

What had caused him to return? I remained in my 
place of concealment and watched. He approached the 
window, and peered out into the darkness. 

He chuckled, and uttered his thoughts aloud. My 
hair bristled as I listened to him. 

“ He's safe enough,” he said, “on the rocks beneath. 
I was to set him free, but there was nothing said about 
his being alive. It’s only seventy feet from here to the 
ground, and the ladder I gave him was forty feet. Ha! 
he’s dead, sure enough.” 

“ Yes, ruffian,” I cried, springing to my feet, for the 
cold-blooded dastard had fired me to frenzy, “and you 
are my assassin !” 

“A ghost!” exclaimed he, starting back with the 
superstition of the ignorant. 

“No! but flesh and blood. Dastard! your attempt 
upon my life has failed.” 

“ Don't be too sure of that,” he cried, savagely. “ I'll 
finish you yet.” 

He drew a long, keen knife from his belt as he spoke, 
and advanced towards me with a murderous intention 
| not to be mistaken. The iron bar was still in my hand 
, unperceived by him, and as he came forward, I struck 
| him across the temples with all my power. He went 
down like a felled ox, and he never stirred after. 

To say that I felt any compunction at killing this 
man would be to belie the truth. I merely regarded 
him as I would some wild beast that I had destroyed 
in its attempt to destroy me. 

As I gazed upon the prostrate form of the turnkey, 
a new plan of escape suggested itself. The door of my 
cll was open—why not fly that way? I was going, 
when a second thought restrained me. What if I 
should strip the turnkey of his garments, and enrobe 
him in mine? Then, thrusting the body through the 
window, it would be so disfigured as to prevent recog- 
nition, but the clothes would identify it with me. I 
should be thought dead, killed in attempting to escape, 
and the turnkey fled to avoid punishment for having 
connived in that escape. 

I proceeded to act at once upon this thought. I 
effected the change of garments, and then pushed 
the body through the window. I heard it strike with 
a dull thud upon the rocks beneath. I then turned to 
depart. 

Great Heavens! there stood Gaston Rouvray 
in the doorway, gazing upon me with a malicious 
smile ! 

“ You have murdered that man,” he said, coldly. 

“ He would have murdered me!” I exclaimed. 
* To-morrow, at daylight,” he continued, “ that body 
will be found, dashed to pieces, upon the rocks beneath. 
From the dress it will be supposed to be yours. Who 
shall gainsay it? You cannot, and shall not. Do you 
comprehend me? Philippe Dartois, you are no longer 
the king’s prisoner; you are mine /” 

The door closed after him, and the key grated in the 
lock. I heard his deep voice resounding in the corri- 
dor as he addressed his attendants— 

“ Let the great bell of the castle toll a funeral peal— 
a knell for the soul of the Chevalier Dartois, for he is 
dead !” 

















And then all the anxieties, cares, exertions and 
emotions of that fearful night fell upon me in one 
crushing blow, and I sank to the floor bereft of sense 
and sight. 

When I recovered my faculties, I found myself the 
tenant of this loathsome dungeon, to which my former 
one was a paradise. 

Now you understand why I am dead though still 
| living. All the world believes it—I feel it must—and, 
worse than all, Louise must believe it, and that devoted 
heart will give over its long search. 

Can she believe me dead? That is the question I 
; ask myself every hour of the day. I cannot answer it, 
| and despair gnaws at my heart and wastes my life away. 
I cannot tell how time passes in this dreary abode; 
| it is one long, endless night. I see no one but Gaston. 
He brings me my food, and trims my lamp. Inexor- 
able man! passion blinds him, or he would see that he 
is as much a prisoner as I am. 

His face has lost its youthful glow and his features 
are hollow and gaunt. I must have changed greatly, 
| too, for I caught a momentary gleam of pity on his 
| face, as he gazed upon me the other day, and I heard 
| him mutter: 
| “His life is wasting away, he will soon die.” And 
| then a frown banished that one gleam of mercy, and he 
continued—* Why is he so obstinate? let him die!” 

Those half-uttered words contain my sentence. I am 
to die here. Never more to breathe the pure air of 
heaven; never more to behold the bright sunlight; 
| never more to see Louise! 

Then let me die, for death were now a blessing. 








left but for a moment before so joyous. I fell prostrate} The anguish I experience is intolerable. I look for- 


upon the floor, and cursed my evil fate with all the 
madness of despair. 
Footsteps echoed in the corridor, and paused at my 








| ward, with earnest longing, to that eternal sleep which 


shall end my sufferings. In heaven, Louise, we shall 
meet again, never, never to part. 


My tablets are exhausted. I write these concluding 
words in the smallest characters upon the last page. 





CHAPTER IL 


Wuen I traced the concluding words of tne second 
portion of my narrative, I little expected to adda 
sequel. I do so under circumstances which will be ex- 
plained as the reader peruses this concluding portion. 

Scarcely a month had passed, when one day Gaston 
opened my dungeon door and bade me follow him. I 
did so, wondering what was about to transpire. That 
he was leading me to liberty I could not expect. I 
knew that he was too inflexibly fixed in his purpose to 
admit of such hope. I expected some new device to 
shake my constancy to Louise, and so it proved. 

He conducted me through many winding, devious 
ways, and finally ushered me through a secret door 
into a chamber of the castle. 

My eyes, unaccustomed to the broad glare of day- 
light, were dazzled and grew dim in the bright efful- 
gence. So I did not perceive, at first, that a lady 
occupied the apartment. 

My heart bounded at the sight, for I instantly 
thought of Louise. I advanced eagerly towards her. 
Bitter disappointment! It was Emilie. 

“My arguments have failed, sister,” said Gaston. 
“T have brought him to you; your youth and beauty 
may persuade him that the evil of becoming your 
husband is not so great as that of dying by inches in a 
dungeon.” 

Could Emilie accept a man thus unduly forced upon 
her? Was she the accomplice of her brother? I 
could scarcely believe it. 

A shudder pervaded her form, and a tear-drop stood 
in either eye, as she gazed upon me. She advanced to 
my side, placed her shapely hand upon my arm, and 

looked earnestly in my face. 

“My God!” she exclaimed, “ what a wreck he is! Oh, 
Philippe, may heaven pardon me, if I have been instru- 
mental in bringing upon you the misery you have suf- 
fered. Let me repair the wrong you have received, 
and by years of tender care and solicitude obliterate the 
memory of your sufferings. Cannot my love make you 
forget this wild dream of passion you cherish for 
Louise? My brother is inexorable—your consent alone 
can unbar your dungeon door. Am I less beautiful 
than Louise? Can she love you more than I do?” 

She did love me—I could not doubt it; her broken 
sentences, her wild emotion, and her streaming eyes 
attested this. To one witha free heart that love would 
have been earth’s choicest blessing; to me it wasa 
curse. But for that fatal love, I should have been a 
free man beneath the eye of Heaven, and all this suf- 
fering would have been spared me. What was I to 
hope! Her love was as great a barrier to my liberty as 
his hate. 

“ Emilie,” I said, when this wild burst of feeling was 
over, and she had grown more calm, “ Emilie, I have 
been guilty towards you, I confess. Thinking her whom 
I love as I shall never love again dead to me, I encou- 
raged hopes in you which can never meet with the ful- 
filment they deserve. Can you not understand my 
position? I can never leve you.” 

She turned sadly away, and Gaston approached me. 

“ Hear what I say,” he began. ‘Consent to wed 
my sister, and I will brave the orders of the king; I 
will secure your flight—my future shall be yours. You 
turn aside, and do not answer. To form one of my 
family must be indeed a terrible disgrace, since to this 
union you prefer a prison, even death.” 

“No, Gaston,” I replied; “you do not understand 
the bitterness of my grief—you do not comprehend the 
motives for my refusal. Say that you have long loved 
—as I have—and it is only now that she so dear to you 
requites your love. She to whom I have devoted my 
life has braved all, dared and sacrificed everything, that 
she might preserve her truth to me. Question your 
heart, Gaston, and say what would it answer if you 
were this moment told that, to assure your peace, your 
happiness, you must renounce her?” 

“ Renounce her, never!” he returned, impulsively. 

“ That, too, is the cry now uttered from my inmost 
soul—never, never!” I exclaimed. 

He saw that he had unconsciously sided with me, and 
bit his nether lip. 

“ But the woman of whom you speak never can be- 
long to you,” he said, after a slight pause. 

“ Perchance not here,” was my reply, “ but there is 
a heaven hereafter.” 

He grew angry at my determination, and his tone 
was stern and menacing, as he answered : 

“You are my prisoner, and nothing in the world, 
save your consent to the marr‘age I now propose, can 
ever restore you to your liberty.” 

I replied, undauntedly, to this threat : 

“ So long as one breath of life remains in me, while 
my heart has energy for a single throb, that breath 
and ory pulsation will belong to her, and to her 
alone!” 

Emilie sank sobbing into a chair; my words had 
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crushed out the last spark v1 nope in her heart. Gas-| can bestow, of all the treasures that surround his 


ton paced the chamber to and fro with angry steps. 
The extent of my stubbornness had been beyond his 
calculations. 

“T have fulfilled all that is due to my conscience,” 
he said; “right henceforth is on my side.” | 
His conscience! Saints in heaven! could this man 
speak of conscience ? | 
“Do not you pronounce!” was my exclamation; 

“let Heaven judge between us.” 

He made no reply, but, opening the door of the 
chamber, beckoned in a turnkey, one I had never seen 
before, and, pointing to the secret door, whispered 
some instructions in his ear. Then taking his sister’s 
arm, he withdrew without another word. Emilie 
paused upon the threshold, and gave me a farewell 
glance of mingled pity and entreaty. 

“Take me back to my sombre dungeon,” I said to 
the turnkey, for I was sick at heart, and felt that I 
could lie down upon my wretched bed and end this | 
bitter struggle with my life. | 

He placed his finger upon his lips, and nodded to me | 
mysteriously. 

“There is no particular hurry,” he said; “the 
governor is, no doubt, gone to some employment that 
will occupy him for an hour or so; and, besides, I have 
promised to bring some one to see you; a lady who 
has promised to reward me handsomely if I could get 
her an opportunity to speak with the prisoner without 
a name, who is kept in a dungeon without a number. 
Remain here; I'll bring her.” 

A lady! Who could it be? Who, but Louise! 
After a short lapse of time, which seemed an age to my 
impatient soul, the door opened, and once more I held 
my Louise in my arms. 

“Tt is he! ” she exclaimed; and then, with a shudder 
as she scanned my face, she continued, “Oh! Heaven, 
Gaston De Rouvray has indeed been merciless.” 

* Oh, how I have prayed,” I cried, “ that thus I might 
behold you; thus clasp you to my heart and die.” 

“ You will live!” she eagerly interrupted me; “ the 
king——” 

“ Believes me dead; and were it otherwise P 

“He has pardoned you,” she went on to say, not 
heeding my interruption; “ by this time he knows that 
yeu are living, and ere long you will be free!” 

I could not realize these tidings; the glad words 
stunned me. 

“ Oh, do not bid me hope,” I said, “for its frustration 
would double my despair.” 

Then, in hurried words, she confirmed the joyous in- | 
telligence. Her connivance in my attempted escape | 
had not been suspected by Gaston. Love had blinded 
his eyes, for he had given Louise sufficient proof that | 
his heart was a captive to her smiles. Was there a | 
fatality in-this? She, too, at first, had been deceived | 


throne, there is none so vast as the priceless jewel of a 
loving and devoted woman’s heart.” 
G. L. A. 


USE THY TALENTS. 


Raise thy head and look abert thee, 
For creative power desi. 

All within, and much wit)..ut thee, 
As a lesson for the irnind. 

What is speech unless we use it? 
What is power without a will ? 

What is life if we abuse it ? 
What ?—a whole of seltish ill. 


Is the vast expanse of Heaven 





“Oh, yes!” replied Isabel, with a faint smile; “I 
will forgive him!” 

“* But not too soon—try him a little first.” 

During this time the carriage continued to roll to- 
wards London. 

George Herbert was seated in the club-room of the 
Guards, chatting with several of the officers, when a 
letter was put into his hands; he read it, and tried to 
turn pale. It was the one written by Mottram, but 
very differently worded from the description he had 
given to his victim; such a letter might not have 
answered their purpose. 

It commenced by declaring, in the most unmistakable 
language, that, having wronged his friend, Captain 
Herbert in the tenderest part, he could no longer ac- 
cept his hospitality, and concluded by an announce- 





All unheeded and unknown ? 
Hast thou none of Nature's leaven— 
Some dear birthright all thine own ? 
Yes, thou hast! Give no refusal 


Of the knowledge of its kind ; 
For thy character’s perusal . 
May bring forth a powerful mind. 


Gain the summit by aspiring— 
Difficulties may arise— 
Let them only aid in firing 
All thy zeal to gain the prize. 
Onward, onward in the tourney 
Determination’s steady plan 
Shall, at least, in life’s rough journey, 
Teach the world thou art a man. 


J.E. T. 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 


CHAPTER CXXIV. 
There is no friendship ‘twixt dishonest minds, 
Old Play. 
Desrrre the warnings of her more experienced 
mother, Mrs. George Herbert had not abandoned the 
idea of exciting the jealousy of her husband, and test- 


| his affection towards her, by pretending to elope with 


his friend Major Mottram, whose manner and conver 


| sation were so kind, yet passionless, that the imprudent 


wife placed the most unlimited faith in his friendship 
and honour. Had the word “love” once escaped his 
lips, she would have taken the alarm. But no; the 
cold-blooded calculating man of the world was too care- 
ful to endanger the success of a scheme which was to 
put twenty thousand pounds into his pocket. 

The fact was that Isabel, like many a young wife and 
girl, was the victim of her own imagination. Romance 


by the intelligence of my death ; but, when she found | had painted to her the alarm and agony of her repentant 
that the turnkey she had bribed had disappeared, and | husband. 
that there was a mysterious prisoner contined in one | more at her feet; listen to his vows of affection, his pro- 
of the lower dungeons, she became satisfied that I still | testations for the future, and to confess the little episode 


How delightful it would be to see him once | 


lived. 

She determined to proceed to the king and intercede 
for my pardon. I had told her in my first interview of 
the snare by which Gaston had entrapped me, and she 
resolved to explain all to the king. If she failed in 
obtaining my pardon, she would return and make another 
effort for my escape. 

Feigning urgent business in Paris, she took her 
departure from the castle, under a promise to the 
enamoured Gaston to return as soon as her business was 
transacted. 

She saw the king, and readily obtained the ‘pardon 
She had preceded the officer who bore it, for there was 
still some doubt as to my being alive (Gaston having 
sent an official record of my death,) and was authorized 
to demand my liberation. Louise could not await the 
slow progress of the official, but had hastened on before, | 
to see me, if possible, and cheer my heart with the glad 
tidings. 

I returned to my dungeon with a lighter heart than 
I had borne for three long years. But why linger over 
details when the story is done? Suffice it to say that 
the morning’s dawn saw me at liberty and with 
Louise. 

As I write these closing lines long after the events I 
am depicting, I can relate the after-destinies of Gaston 
and Emilie. My luckless rival, Gaston de Rouvray, 
fellin battle whilst gallantly leading his regiment to 
the charge. Emilie, his ill-starred sister, took the veil 
and became a nun. 

I commenced this narrative in a dungeon—I finish 
it in a palace; and she, the beacon of my life, my 
Louise, my honoured wife, leans over my shoulder as 
I write. We have deserted the court, and live quietly. 
I have resigned all the offices I held under the king ; 
and when Louise would have persuaded me to retain 
them, I replied : 

“Oblivion of my sufferings can only come from 
Heaven and from you. I no longer covet my former 
state and grandeur; I have done with them for ever. 
A king’s favour is as fickle as the wind—a true woman’s 
love as steadfast as a rock; and all the gifts a monarch 





she and the major had invented to reclaim him. 


Still her heart failed her when the hour arrived to put | 


the plan of the major into execution. Something whis- 
pered to her that she was risking her future happiness, 
and treading upon dangerous ground. Had hur adviser, 
displayed the least impatience or disappoin'n.ent, even 
at the last moment she had been saved. 

On the contrary, he merely laughed at her irresolu- 
tion ; and observed how Herbert would rally her on his 
return. 

“What!” said his dupe, “have you sent the let- 
ter?” 

“Of course I have, my dear Mrs Herbert,” was the 
reply ; ‘a most eloquent one, in which I inform him that, 
moved by the deep interest 1 feel in your happiness, and 
shocked at his unworthy conduct towards you, I have 
prevailed upon you to exchange the protection of his 
roof for that of mine.” 

The last consideration decided her. 
feelings being made the sport of her husband, on his 
return, should he find that she had failed to put her re- 
solution into practice, was galling to her pride—and she 
entered the carriage with her friend. 

“You are sure George will know where to overtake 
us ?” she said. 

“Certain; I gave my valet every instruction,” an- 
swered the gentleman; ‘he cannot miss us! ” 

“He will be terribly angry!” added the lady, who 
began to feel a vague sense of the imprudence of the step 
she had taken. 

“ At first, doubtless! ” replied the major, carelessly ; 


as if he felt the most assured conviction that all would | 


end as she imagined; “ but the warning, when he learns 
the truth, will not be lost!” 

“ Heaven grant it!” sighed the unhappy wife. 

“And you must forgive him! ” continued the artful 
villain, who had so cleverly plotted, as he fancied, to 
destroy the happiness and reputation of a defenceless 
woman—and for what? For gold—for the means of 
gratifying his luxurious tastes and habits; plotted it 
coldly and remorselessly. Unfortunately there are but 
too many such men in the world. 


The idea of her | 


ment that he had withdrawn Mrs. Herbert from his 

| protection. 

| “Anything the matter, George?” demanded one of 
the group with whom he had been conversing. 

The bereaved husband groaned, and kept up his as 
| sumed despair so far as to strike his forehead with his 
jclenched hand. The guardsmen were astonished : 

such a circumstance as any display of feeling was most 
| unusual amongst them. : 

“ Poor fellow,” whispered one, “ he is mad! ” 

“ Or his uncle married ! ” added a second. 

“ Read, [lford—read! ” exclaimed the captain, throw- 
|ing himself into a seat. “Iam djstracted—advise me 

how to act!” : 

“Shoot the fellow, of course!” drawled the young 
| nobleman to whom the appeal was made. “ An imperti 
| nent scoundrel—a fellow from the line—to take such a 
|freedom with one of our regiment! If you require a 
| friend,” he added, “ dispose of me.” 

Herbert pressed his hand. 

“We must pursue the fellow at once!” added his 

lordship. 

“ Instantly!” 

“ What route do you imagine he has taken? * 

“To Dover, doubtless!” 

An hour later, Captain Herbert, accompanied by Lord 
Ilford and the honourable Cornet Graham, drove from 
the club-house of the Guards, in the travelling car- 
riage of the peer, as fast-as four post-horses could con- 
vey them. The window of the reading-room was 
crowded with guardsmen to watch their departure. 

“What is up?” coolly inquired one of the gentle- 
men. 

“A bet?” demanded another. 

“ That fellow Mottram,” replied one who was better 
informed than the rest, “ has run away with Herbert's 
wife. A sad affair, after the ridiculous sacrifice he 
made, too, in marrying her: cost him his uncle’s for- 
tune, and compelled him to sell out.” 

Several present thought it quite as well that he had 
sold out. 

“T am not in the least surprised,” observed a lieu- 
| tenant-colonel of the Blues, who was present, “ What 
can be expected of men who associate with persons 
from the line?” 

“Of course Herbert will shoot him?” 
| “Possibly!” observed the first speaker; “and yet, 
after all, it is but the choice of two evils: it will be 
|almost as ridiculous to shoot the fellow as to let it 

alone.” 
| Here the conversation dropped; the subject was ex- 
|hausted: the Guards never approving of anything 
which created a sensation. 
| “By Jupiter!” observed Major Mottram, looking 
from the back window of the carriage, as it rolled 
; along the high and pleasant road to Dover; “but 
George is on our track!” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Isabel, who began 
bitterly te regret the step she had taken. 

“Shall we proceed ? ” 

“No—no! stop here at once, and explain all? ” 

“ You must permit me todo that,” replied the major ; 
“a few words will pacify your husband’s anger, and I 
shall bring him repentant to your feet.” 

Calling to the postillions, he directed them to draw 
up by the side of the road: the fellows looked surprised. 

| They expected, on the contrary, to have been directed 
to proceed at their quickest pace. 

“ A rum cove, that, Jem!” whispered one, 

“Pluck to the backbone!” said the other. 

The carriage, with the pursuing party, at last drove 
| up, and stopped within a few paces of the major’s. 

True to the character he had undertaken, he advanced 
| with a bold front towards Captain Herbert, whose coun- 
| tenance appeared distorted with passion. 

“Pon my soul,” thought his confederate, “ but he 
does it admirably! I never gave him credit before for 

| being such a capital actor!” 

| “IJ guess your purpose, Captain Herbert,” he said, 
aloud; “and will not disappoint you! We had better 
withdraw to some more retired spot: there is a lady in 
the carriage, whose feelings we would both spare.” 

‘‘Major Mottram will address himself to me!” lisped 
his lordship. “I act in this affair as a friend of 
Captain Herbert.” 

The preliminaries were soon arranged. The case of 
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pistols was removed from the carriage of the speaker, 
and the entive party directed their steps towards a 
little wood at the end of @ field by the road-side, It 


was settled that the honourable Cornet Graham, who ! 
im years was a mere boy, should act as second to 


Mottram. 














The s is examined the pistols. 

“Of course you will hit him?” whispered Lord | 
Ilferd to the captain, who had already taken his 
ground. 

‘JU try!” was the answer, accompanied by a bitter 

Are you « ready, M 
ham, w y moni i 

Qi t ™m - CO idex at in the arr 
ment } Ifand Herbert. “Itis not my 
tent to fire,’ added. “Poor George! I have 
wronged him sufliciently already ! ” 

‘y el” 

‘I ¢ und and receive his fire as long as |! 
wishes,” « nued the coward, who rejoiced in th 
Op} t of s y : iz the man of cou y 

li I full, L ean t 0) > gallanixy that no insult 
s] 1 to the lady!” 

‘Certainly not. Ilford or I will take care of her.” 

Tsal no sooner saw the ntlemen quit the high- 
oad, a ect their way over the fields, than her 





-es of the impru- 
mind. In- 
















f seeing he 
h * 
r st ‘ > major. 
r i hastened to follo 
t } nas ys a t 
and for her share in 
Ula eu0nh 
“G e—George!” she exclaimed, as she ap- 
proached t] round where the gentlemen—each con 
ident in the result—stood awaiting the signal to fire; 
, < 
[e did hear 1 s 
loi ip, wh I 1, 
! give t l—stood equidistant from him- 





“T can explain everything!” shrieked the agonised 





w 
loo late t ht the major, with a triumphant 
. lly repeated her husband. The 
sig nL th parties fired, Mottram—as 
he 1 he air; but somehow or other— 
wr d y—the bullet of Captain Herbert 
W the brain of his confederate—that 
busy brain which lad se lately plotied the misery of a 


iellow-creature. 
“Is he dead?” 


demanded the successful duellist of 


Cornet Graham, who looked very pale, Poor iellow! 
it was his first affair of honour! 

“ Quite de ad! plied. 

‘Then I am sat ¥ 





* Geor; what have you done?” demanded his 
v vile whe, pale and 
Murdered your best friend!” 
The in coolly bow ed, and taking the arm of his 
sec “x left the g l 
‘Then it was that all the herror of her position broke 
upon the mind of Isa) st 














CHAPTER CXXV. 


Home, v red i in some foreign seene, 
Sweetly it { the ear, 

Li . ns t uve been, 
Or mournful music floating near. 


Robin Goo J/ellore. 
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ise, Lady Mow- 
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En ai i rears upon the con- 
tine 
U1 it e few w y appear to most 
of our 1 ae sland ‘aged wife they 
were everyt! They re blush from her 
ma brow—t from e 
the h m of 
her | g wort } ns 
; h ( 1 i r 
ec citi l u 
W AU OU ) 
< 34 was sl 
Gcclined, to ve tue W x her ow mn, 
King of ITanover, the drawing-room she | 
ait é l the s ici of her hay 
f. \ hand M t, tl 
in ( ex, laine movea, 
interference from Celenel Mow- 
bra} f I i was for the present 
removed f the Chancellor, Dr. ¢ 








vy th 
and the Duchess 





breathless, approached the spot. | 


of Devonshire both earnestly advised 
\ 


the long calles widow to take up her abode at Carrow 
till the trial should eome on which was. te decide the 
validity of the will of her husband—it was due, they 
said, to his memory and the vindication of her fame ; 
still it was not without a severe 





| cluse cor «1 to return to the scene of her early 
| wedded happiness and maternal bliss. 
It is hard to revisit in age and disappointment the | 


life once shone brightest—to 
\i-remembered step—to miss the 
‘asic to the heart—the tender 
Teetion. ‘The world! what 
—ashes !—its joys a memory 


home where the 
listen in vain for the 
hose tones mad 
| 7 f - 4 
look—the smile of sweet : 


idy Mowbray ? 












o’ershad ya tomb! 
You ined a strong influence over me,” she 
bserved, in reply to the solicitations of our hero and 
Ellen. L could almost imagine, as I hear you, that I 
listen to v whose eloquence has long been mute. 





g her niece, “ was 


reart have 
'” 





Your mother,” she added, addressin 
my earliest, dearest friend : how must her | 
been pained by the supposition of my degradution ! 
1¢ orphan threw her arms around her, and gently 
cissed away the tears which dimmed the eyes of the 





mourner. 
| It was less easy to account for the influence which 
Henry Ashton exereised over her: she would frequently 


start and turn deadly pale at some peculiar tone of his 
voice or mode of expression which reminded her of Sir 
i perhaps the long hours he had passed with his 








tor in the mutual interchange of thought and 
} 








ud insensibly formed his youthful mind upon 











the model of his instructor's. 

It was finally arrang “a that Henry should precede 
he parts ow, in order to prepare for their recep- | 
tion, and arrange at the different stages for post-horses 
und sl g-rooms; for Lady Mowbray was still too | 


much an invalid to support the journey, even had it 
been practicable, in one day. Joe Beans accompanied 
We will pass over the adieus. of the lovers, whcih 
were marked by tenderness rather than sadness—for 
“rted with the certainty of meeting again in a 
Their separation was like one of those clouds 
ure the heavens for awhiie in the sweet 
lding time of spring—a shadow with the bright sun 
» peeping through. 
e same di Jay on which the above conversation took 
place, Colonel ‘Mow ray and his wife, the latter—her 
ng with malignity at the escape of Ellen 
g their plans for the future, 
the artiul woman had obtain ied, from her bold and re- 
solute character, complete influe ‘uce ever the mind of 
her husband, If, previous to his forced marriage, the 
gentleman had few scruples of conseience, he at least 
possessed some prudence; but both prudence and seru- 
ples her ladyship had either sneered or reasoned away: 
the colonel was now a mere tool in her hands—hers 

| was the directing spirit which decided on every move- 

| ment, 

“T regret,” said the colonel, with a sigh, “ that.I 
ever yielded to the promptings of avarice and ambition ; 

my heart was much lighter ere I listened to them.” 

| “But, having listened to them,” observed the lady, 
“and ac ted on them, none but an idiot would close his 
ears to tlletr suggestions, There are positions in which 
it is far mi dangerous to recede than to advance—we 
are in one «i them,” 

| “We?” repeated her husband. 

| “Ts not your interest mine? ” 

“ True—true!” sighed the guilty but not repentant 
man ; “our interests are one. Would they were the only 
bonds between us!” he mentally added—for the yoke 
already began to gall him, 

| Oh, men--men! ” exclaimed the female Machiavel, 
“ nature has endowed you with the strength—but woman 
alone possesses the unchangeable and persevering will. 
Iiad my spirit been as supine as yours, we should have 
indeed had no. other resource than to abandon the fortune 
fer which you have so long intrigued. But whilst. you 
were dreaming of the past, v1 thought and acted for the 
future. 

“* Acted ? * repeated the colonel. 

Yes!” resumed his wife; “the means are ready to 

* hand, if you have the courage to use them.” 

e means—explain yourself ? ” 

What is it you most dread ?” 
not the production of that unfortunate letter to the | 
Abbate Lucas, in wh ich you not ouly admitted receiy- 
ing your nephew from the hands of his agent, but fool- 
ishly, because uun recessarily, ad Jed, bad restored him to 
his father ? ” 

* You know it is, ms vdam, 
qn 1estions like the 

‘= hy d geon probe the wound,” answered 
her ladyship, “unless to cure it? I have ‘ascertained 
where the letter is.” 

“Tn the hands of his lawyer, doubtless ? ” 

“ Nc >,” 

“ The Chancellor’s, or Dr. Orme’s, then ? ” 
utinued Lady Mowbray; “it is covtained 
in a small ebony box, which every night is the eompa- | 
nion of the widew’s pillow. She searecly ever permits | 
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‘ Neither,” c 


struggle that the re- | 


Gradually | 


she demanded ; “ is it | 


it from her sight; but, with the tenacity of a. woman’s 
will and a mother’s love, guards it with jealous vigi- 
| lance. Could art, bribery, or anything short of violence 
| have obtained it, long since it would have been mine. 
As it is, the task remains for you.” 
| “Forme How? youdream! My brother's widow 
is the guest of the Duke of Devonshire, a man who 
shuns my acquaintance! I could not find even a pre- 
text to visit him.” 

“ Nor is it necessary that you should!” rejoined his 
adviser; “since in three days your sister-in-law, toge- 
| ther with Ellen and that meddling priest, depart for 
Carrow. She will doubtless take the papers with her. 
Ouce there, you, who know every secret entrance to the 
house, may easily obtain them.” 

“ Not every entrance!” observed her husband, who 
| since the late event in the library, felt a superstitious 
dread of returning to the home of his murdered 
brother. 

“ Sufficient at least for our purpose. 
be obtained at any sac rifice. 
|} “Tt shall be obtained 
firmly. 

“ That once in your possession, have you aught else 
to fear?” inquired his wife, fixing a searching glance 
upon him—for she felt assured that the contidenge she 
obtained was extorted from him by the critical position 
in which his past duplicity and crimes had placed him. 

“ Nothing!” he replied; “absolutely nothing !” 

Still the lady did not appear convinced. 

“ No. accomplice? ” she added; “ no confederate ?” 

“None! The only person who could betray me is 
| bound by an oath go terrible,” said the guilty man, 
“he would not dare to break it; it was taken years 
since. I know that he has been strongly tempted, but 
still my secret. will be kept—at least,” he added, “ while 
I live.” 

“ And in the event of your death ? ” eagerly demanded 
Lady Mowbray. 

“ He would be free to discloseit—provided no son of 
mine lived to suffer by his indiscretion. Besides, 

saved the fellow’s life!” 

The lady tried to look satisfied, but the effort was a 
failure. She had as little confidence in human grati- 
tude, as in virtue—both to her were but idle names. 

The colonel shortly afterwards left the house, to con- 
sult with his legal advisers. His first idea had been to 
avail himself of the-error of Henry Ashton, and declare 
Walter to have been his nephew—not his son; and had 
puocured. the certificate of the death of his second child, 
who died at Nice, to corroborate his statement ;. but, 
unfortunately for his scheme, the nurse was still living 
who had attended bis wife in both her confinements, 
and had fallen into the hands of Lawyer Elworthy. 
That line of defence, therefore, had been abandoned. 
The consideration now was.to hit upon another. 

He had not long eft the house before a chaise and 
four drove up to the door. No sooner was it opened, 
than the unhappy wife of Captain Herbert, springing 
past the astonished servants, ran up the stairs like a mad 
woman. No sooner did she perceive her mother, than 
she threw her arms round her, and elung to her like a 
terrified child, beseeching her to save her frou George, 
who was following to murder her. 

“ Heavens, Isabel! ” exclaimed her astonished parent ; 
“what has happened ? ” 

It was long—very long—before she could draw from 
her wretehed child anything like a connected account 
of what had transpired: the pretended elopement, 
in order to excite the fast declining passion of her 
selfish husband—the duel, and the death of Major 
Motiram. 

“ Isabel,” said her ladyship, with desperate calm- 
ness, “in the eyes of the werld you are lost—dis- 
honoured !” 

“But not in yours!” interrupted the heart-broken 
girl: “ you will believe me! You know how devotedly, 
madly I loved my husband; how truly, despite his 
coldness and indifference, I love him still! ” 

“What matters what I may believe or disbelieve?” 
snappishly answered the heartless woman of the world. 
“T have troubles enough of my own upon my hands, 
without the addition of yours! That Mottram should 
haye been such a fool!” 

The more the speaker reflected, the more she was per- 
plexed. The major had long been known to her by re- 
| putation. as aman of doubtiul character—and,, but for 
| the fatal termination of the duel, she would at once have 
suspected a collusion between her son-in-law and his 

friend; but even her knowledge of mankind did not 
lead her to suppose the dead man.complaisant enough 
to submit to being shot, merely to. enable Captain Her- 
bert to get rid of ‘his wife: for once she-was bafiled in 
her calculation. 
| “You will be diverced!” she said, bitterly, after a 
pause, 





The letter must 


said Colonel Mowbray, 














At the word “divorce,” the despair and distress of 
Isabel increased: neither the neglect nor fatuity of her 
husband as yet had shaken her affection for him. She 

| unplored her mother to write to. himn—to intreat. him to 
see her—to listen to her vindication—assyring, her thas 
| she could explain everything. 
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“He will listen to no explanstion,” answered her 
ladyship, €ecidedly ; “he will only feel too happy at 
the occasion your imprudence has given him of break ‘ing 


a tie whieh your ridiculous love and: Lis anity kuit— 
when I had such a brilliant match for you, too, on the 


tapis!” she added, with an airof vexation. 

Overcome with excitement and the terribly reality of 
her position, thus unfeelingly forced upon her, the 
wretched girl fainted. Bad as she was, the wife of 
Colonel Mowbray was a mother, and the erring Isabel 
her only child. She would not have been human had 
not her heart relented at the sight of. her sufferings; 
perhaps, too, conscience whis} pered in her ear that her 
dangliter’s errors were those of the false education she 

had given her. 

“ Isabel, my child!” she exclaimed, as she bent over 


her; “look up—forgive my harshness! Whatever may 


1 


betide, you: have still a mother ! 

Although General Bouchier, in the first burst of in- 
dignation on the imprudent marriage of his nephew, 
had resolved to discard him, and, in order to carry 
out the long-cherished object of uniting his already 
colossal fortune with the equally splendid one of Sir 
Jasper Pepper, had offered his own hand as a substi- 
tute for the captain’s, as the time drew near for the ful- 
filment of his engagement, he felt much more reluctant 
to complete it. Marriage would interfere with his ideas 
of comfort—his cherished bachelor,independence. In 
short, it was an inconvenience—and, 

men, General Bouchier hated to be inconvenienced; 
neither was the heiress of the wealthy little East India 


ike most selfish | 


director exactly the kind of person—even had he felt | 


inclined to 
have bestowed his hand and name. She was silly, 
vain, and undistinguished by those charms, cither of 
person or mind, which render woman the light of our 
existence. 


So far from this distaste moderating his resentment | 


towards his nephew, it only served to augment it. 
The bitterness of the draught added to his indignation 


become a Benedict—on whom he would | 


against the man who had refused to take it for him; | 


and he experienced a savage kind of satisfaction in the 
idea of leaving his long-supposed heir a beggar. 


“Curse him!” he muttered, as he sat sipping his 


first glass of claret after a solitary dinner, in the mag- 
nificent mansion whith he had just taken in conteim- 
plation of his approa¢hing union. 
his folly!” 


His valet, Lebel, enteretl the room with the evening | 


papers. It was the fellow’s duty to peruse them eare- 


“ He deserves it for | 


fully, and mark any scandalous paragraph or en dit | 


which he thought would interest his master. 

General Douchier saw in an instant, from the marked 
manner in which the servant placed the Globe, double 
at a particular column, before him, that he had seen 
something more than usually piquant or ‘amusing. 

“ What is it? ” he demanded, listlessly. 

“A duel and elopement in high life, general!” re- 
plied the valet, respectfully. 

“ Do I know the parties? 

The man could scarcely repress a smile as he 
answered, that, although the initials of the names only 
were giv en, he thought his master might possibly re- 
eognize them. 

“ Read it for me! 
The fact was, he was thinking, with anything but a 
lover's rapture, of the daughter ef Sir Jasper Pepper. 

Lebel, with a countenance unmoved, read as fol- 
lows: 

“ELOPEMENT AND Durr ‘ty Hiren Lire.—The wife 
of Captain ‘G—e H——+, lately of the guards, whose 
recent marriage excited such a sensation in the fashion- 
able world, eloped yesterday, with Major M m, of 
sporting celebrity. ‘The injwred busband, accom- 
panied by two friends, Lord I——d and Cornet 
G——m, overtook the guilty pair on the first stage to 
Dover. A duel was the consequence; in which the 
sedacer fell, mortally wounded.” 

It has been frequently said, that no-man isa hero to 
his walet de chambre; but General Bouchier was always 
a gentleman to Lebel. Without moving a muscle of 
his-face, he desived him to leave the paper; sayimg that | 
when he required him he would ring. “Stay!” he | 
added, as the ‘servant was about to quit the room; 


” 





, and presented it to the speal 


th eatrical to be real: Tle h a even ruffled his ‘ith srished 
curls till they were in a most mi lo-d ramatic state of 
disorder. He threw himself into a chair in a reckle 
manner, intending to convey idea of his bei 
wretched. 

His uncle contemplated him for a few moments in 
silence. 

“Calm yourself, George,” he s 
dislike anything approaching to a sen 
eidedly vulgar.” 

“You have heard it all, I suppose? ” replied the 
young man, with a tolerable imitation of a groan. 

“Ihave. Take some wine.” 

The captain assisted himself to a tumbler 











ng t 


“You knowI 


sation—it is de- 





of claret, 








and drank it off with considerable gusto for a betrayed 

and injured husband. It was genuine La/itte, premier | 

crus, 
“ 





And so you have shot Mottram ? ” observed the ge- 
ral, after a second pause. 
6] have—through the brain. 
never spoke after receiving 
“Humph ! ” ejaculated his 1 


The wretched man 





. * Perh 


taps it was as 












well he did not. LT always thougl it the m tronger 
in the head than the heart. And pray, G what 
do you propose to do—fly to the continent ? 

_ No | 4 

“Explain yourself,” said the old , testily. 








“You know I detest the trouble of a 
And be a little more natural, George. 
may do all very well for the world, but th: 
away upon me.” 

“ T shall remain and stand my trial,” 
captain. “Ihave nothing to fear. I have 
of his fuilt in a letter which he wrote t 


heroics 
thrown 





y are 


ontinued the 
a con 





vo me previous 
to his elopement with the unhappy woman whom I 
must still call my wife.” 

“ For the present, certainly,” observed the general. 
“Of course you will sue for a divorce? ” 

“Instantly.” 

“You now perceive the folly you have been guilty 
of,” observed his relative, “in sacrificing yourself to 
an tngrateful woman.” 

The captain said nothing, but he looked 
convinced that he had made an awful sacrilic 

“You had better see my luwyer, and cot sult with 
him what is to be done. By-the-bye, who was your 
second?” 

“ Lord Tord.” 

“Good! And Mottram’s?” 

“Cornet Graham.” 

“Very correct and proper!” muttered the general, 
with an air of satisfaction ; “ nothing to be s said on that 
score. Everything en régle. Commence proceedi 
instantly for the divorce, and spare no expense. I feel, 
for the honour of our family, that the guilty woman 
must no longer bear your name.” 

“ Decidedly not!” 

“You will find two thousand to your credit at Coutt's 


sif he felt 











” 





| to-morrow,” added his uncle ; “ perhaps you had better 


leave Mottram’s letter with me.’, 

Despite his heartlessness, the ex-guardsman’s hand 
trembled as he took the paper from his pocket-book 
er—who, after carefully 





| perusing it, placed it in a secretary near the window. 
During the entire interview there was a quiet air of | 


. . | 
” said the general, in a listless tone. | 





satisfaction in his manner which convinced Captain 
Herbert how completely his wealthy relative was recon- 
ciled to him. He felt morally assured that he had not 
sinned in vain. 

“Leave me now, George,” said General Bouchicr, 
“and let me hear how your affair progresses. If the 
magistrates require bail, or anything of the kind, send 
for nie and Sir Jasper Pepper. It was my intention to 
quit town to-morrow, but, under present circumstanees, 
I postpone my visit.” 

“You are very kind, and were I only assured that 
you had forgiven me my foolish marriage 

“We will speak of that another time,” interrupted his 
uncle. “It was a foolish marriage, but you Soe e one all 
in your power to atone!” 

Captain Herbert regarded him fixedly, 
his glance that the clever rase he had pli ye 
than suspected by the speaker. 

As he was leaving the house, a ser 












and read in 
ed was more 


ant in the livery 





“Tf my nephew should cail, tell the porter Iam at | of Colonel Mowbray placed a letterin his hand. It 


home.” 
Lebel bowed, and withdrew. Since his marriage, 
the general had net only refused to see his nephew, 
but even suffered his letters to remain unanswered. 
Long and varied were the cogitations of the old 
bachelor when left to himself. 
chance of escaping from the 
anxious to impose upon his 


noose he had been so 
nephew. With cold- 


coutained a few hastily written lines, blotted and half 


| illegible from, tears, written by Isabel, in which the 


He saw at once tlie | 


bloo@ed precision he caleulated the consequences of tlie | 


elopement and duel, and fancied them satisfactory. 
Strange ‘to say, he ‘relished his second glass of claret 
far better than ‘the first. Occasionally a quiet smile | 
broke over his still handsome features. It was evident | 
something had amused him. 

His reveries were disturbed by a servant announcing 
Captain Herbert. 


unhappy girl intreated him to see her only fora few 
moments, assuring him that she would exp all—the 
very thing her husband was determined to avoid. 

“Any answer, sir?” anxiously demanded the mes- 
senger. 

“None!” replicd the captain, crushing t! 
his hands; “it is useless ior her to write 
more ! ": 

And it was useless—for t!:e heart of the speaker was 
as cold and selfish a thing as ever beat within the 
breast of man—incapable alike of generous impulse or 
constant affection. ‘The nearest approach he had ever 
experienced towards the tender ssion liad been a 





e letter in 
to me any 








momentary caprice—aud that had withered like a sickly 


‘The ex-guardsman entered the room with an air too 


flower at the first chill of poverty. 











T »ppily for women, there are too mai y 2 
H 1 the world 

The inquest whi vi hell upon the vy of 
the murdered dupe, Major 1 , returned the y t 
usualin such cases. fii sin 1 the two sec 3 
were held to bail, assured beforeh: at the pu - 
ment which awaited them would » one of those 
mockeries which too often di | r justice, 

It was arranged between General 


Jasper Pepper, that the marriage 

and the widow of Captain Elton shonld 

be postponed. Shortly aft 

appeared in the papers, 4 } t a 

ever beenin contemplation. So svciety i 
(To be continued) 




































Hor Wraturr.—My cloth dress (I wore no petti- 
coats) was even too much for me. Ti irshis adept 
quite ano ther mode to ours: the hotter it es, the 
more clothing they put on; and durin itest 
heat, they wore horseskin shul I inga f they 

| were cold; they said they 1 to » out the 
heat. Iam not overs c not q ht, 
for the sun was intense \ h vere 
| in a terrible st: ate, blist m. 
Whilst skete it w » wea 8. 
When our hats w. 9 taken of l uth 
we had on masks; not quite ta > ma- 
hogany colour. ‘The boy e st Tartar 
Steppes and their Inhabitan On. 

Envy.—At an evening party, é ince, at 
Lady Jersey’s, every one was p! the Duke of 
B » who had just come in, and had lately at- 
tained his majority. v perfect chorus of 
admiration, to this eff “Ziverything is in his 
favour, he has good looks, consid ilities, and a 
hundred thousand a year.’ 1 been care- 
fully examining the “ yo | een- 
comiums for some time in t wked 


| concealed behin« 





with an air of exultation, and 
manner, “ ere God, he has ¢ 
collections and Anecd ites 
miniscences of aot Camp, ‘the Cour , and the Cluis. By 
Captain R. H. Gronow. 


: being a Second Series of Re- 















Tie Guost.—I heard onty the other dax 

of the discovery of the mamer in which t! 

was produced at the Polytechnie. The proprietors were 
no parties to publishing the expla: n, and, indved, 
discharged some of their servants whoim they suspected 
of having betrayed It was discovered by am 
ingenious artizan in i wi ot that 
it was managed, as i ted 
figure in a sheet of ¢ 


and with a dark bac] 
pellet towards the 
the glass, bet we 
* Concave mi 

images in th e 





rors hav 








a scret 
strongly illuminated, { 
the mirror, and are rr 
in the screen or wail, i 
Showmen have availed 
concave mirrors in produci 





rty of 


this pi Pp’ ye 
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; LLe A} 3 ran¢e ol appari- 





tions, which have terrified the y« d the 
These images have been sented Tea 
ness and beauty, by raising a fine transparent cl f 
blue smoke, by means of cliafing-dish, around 8 
of a large concave mirror. ‘I'l stract is from “A 


School Compendium of Natural | Philos 
Parker. 

Tue EXecution or tue Porisu Cot 
He was killed because he bore an illu 
because the Russians know that wh 
national movement in Poland some of 
sure to be at the head of i 
spondent of the Czas, wri 
young man of twenty-six walk 














with brow erect and 











with a smile on his lips to the place of execution. He 
did not fear his executioner, and after the sentence of 
death had been read to him he went down on his knees, 
prayed fervently, embraced his confessur, and put on 
the condemned shirt himself. The soldicrs then 
bandaged his eyesand marched him forwards. A report 
was heard, and the victim rendered his noble eon! to 
his Creator. I withdrew in silence, and passing the 
only Cathohie church in the place, entered it to offer up 
a prayer for the unhappy young man. ‘There I found 
all his family assembled, and their heart-rending sobs 





told what a loss they had sustained. ‘lhe mother alone 
was calm, and did her best to console her poor children. 
‘Do not weep,’ she said ; that 1 am not weep- 
ing, but I should have sled bitter tears if he had 
trembled at the sentence of the Iussian Government. 
I know that he did not, for 1 saw him before he leit 
the prison and prayed with him and for him.’” 
Lopeixes in Oxford we sarce and denr during 
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the late visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales that 
the Duchess of Sutherland puid ninety guineas for 
the upper part of a tradesman’s sincll house for three 
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FORMS OF SALUTATION. 














LAVATER tells us that the character of a man may | 
be detected not less clearly—often more so—in his | 
most trifling gestures, in the ordinary tone of his voice, | 
in the way he takes a pinch of snuff, or mends a pen, | 
than in his greater actions. To repeat a very old | 
phrase, what is true of an individual may be true of a | 
nation also. Let us take, for example, the Forms of | 
Salutation, or words spoken by persons meeting one | 
another, in different parts of the world, and they give 
us, with considerable precision, an index to the various 
qualities of our diversified humanity. 

Hew true to themselves are the types of the East— 
simple, solemn, and stately! How true, again, the Red 
Indians of America! The Fourteenth Louis of France, 
the proudest monarch of Europe, was never more 
proud than a Huron chief in paint and feathers. 
Asiatics are invariably more or less warlike, and yet 
they always greet a friend with an invocation of 
peace—Shalum and Salaam mean peace; J 
means the city of peace. Religion, moreover, tinctures 
most forms of Oriental salutations. “May your 
morning be good,” says the Arab. “May God 
strengthen your morning ;” “Perhaps thou shalt be 
fortunate.” “God grant thee his favours.” “If God 
will, thou art well.” “If God will, all the members of 
thy family enjoy good health;” and so on, indicating 
at once the piety of the speaker, and pointing unmis- | 
takably to the seclusion of women in an Eastern 
household. In Persia, when a man salutes his neigh- 
bour, he says: “Be under the guard of God;” or, 
“My prayers are for thee;” and when he leaves him, 
he adds, “‘ Forget me not in thy prayers.” The Turk 
welcomes you upon his threshold with, “Thy visits 
are rarer than fine days.” “ Peace be upon thee ” (not 
with thee), murmurs the shepherd of Iranistan. 
“ How is the state of thine honour?” “ Is thy exalted 
high condition good?” “Glory to God by thy benevo- 
lence;” “I make prayers for thy greatuess;" “ May 
thy shadow never be removed from our head ;” “ May 
thy shadow never be less;” are also forms of Oriental 
Salutation, all dignified and religious. A quaint variety 
is met with in Egypt. ‘“ How goes the perspiration ?” 
suggestive of a feverish climate; and another, “ Do you 
perspire copiously?” Infinite is the reverence for fat 
which is entertained by your genuine Oriental, who 
can utter no more auspicious compliment than, “ May 
thy fat abound.” But in China, encountering your 
neighbour of a morning he asks, “Have you eaten 

ur rice?” These things are what Shakespeare's 
Lord Chamberlain Polonius calls “familiar, but by no 
means vulgar!” ‘They are common, and yet either | 
beautiful, affecting, or sublime. ‘To term all common 
things vulgar is an ignorant mistake. If daisies are | 
eommon, so are oceans; and men, women, and children, | 
made after the image of God, are the commonest of all! 
If you met a Greek of ancient time, he would address 
you with, “ Rejoice and be glad!” How-illustrative of 
their joyous, thoughtless, light-hearted existence. And 
it is to be noted that, with them, to be glad was 
equivalent with being graceful. Put in contrast with 
this the Irishman’s invocation to his father, “‘ Come out, 
ye thief of the world, till 1 bate the skin off your ugly 
bones ;” very affectionate no doubt, but slightly less 
elegant than the classic phrase. But the Greeks have 
degenerated. They say, in these times, “ What dost 
thou?” which may well stand for, “Whom did you 
last cheat?” The, Romans, martial and vigorous, said 
as a salute, “ Be healthy, be strong ;” and theirs were 
the days in which valour signified nothing more than 
strength. And the form of salutation among them 
resembled the modern Greek, “ What dost thou ? ”. Then 
there was, in the tongue of a people supposed to have 
been corrupted with Koman blood, an ironical salutation, 
“May your stomach be as good as your heart is 

” 





The Genoese of the middle-ages were wont to greet 
oneanother with “ Health and gain,” a most commercial 
and business-like salute, by no means objectionable. 
The Piedmontese, always cringing and hypocritical, 
ejaculate “I am your slave!” “ How do you stand?” 
inquires the Neapolitan, in a country where standing 
is very much more difficult than sprawling upon hot 
church-steps. “Good late,” is the welcome of the 
Spaniard, impatient for the cool of the evening. “Go 
with God,” he says also, in his Catholic fervour, “ May 

ou live a thousand years,” is a piece of flattery which 
pain has inherited from the Moors, But the French 
greeting is, perhaps, not less characteristic than any— 
“ How do you carry yourself?” significant of French 








| society, once described as a fluttering heap of odds and 


ends—the Roman language clipped, snipped, and 
nipped, like a Versailles yew-tree. And again, “ How 
that goes it?” which is the literal translation of your 
fashionable Parisian greeting —“ Comment-¢a-va-t'il ? ” 
—unmeaning, flippant, and ardourless. 

The German, sauntering along the Kartoffel-gasse, 
or the Amalienstrasse, greets you with, “ How goes 
it?” Herein we have the very essence of a com- 
fortable, easy-going, good-natured spirit. “Live you 
well?” inquires the German also, lifting his cotton- 
velvet hat. “A good appetite to you,” is the appro- 
priate answer. “Good digestion!” interrupts the 
Dutchman in terror of his own cookery, of which Sir 
Francis Head remarks—“ Whatever is not sour is 
greasy, and whatever is not greasy is sure to be 
sour.” But, “How fare you?” is the customary 
Dutch salutation, suggestive of commerce, business, 
occupation, and profit. “ How travel you ? ” is another 
of his friendly questions, reminding us of the old 
voyagers who first smelt nutmegs in the Spice-Islaads. 
In Sweden they mutter “ Good-day,” or “ How can 
you?” implying a desire to learn whether you are 
strong and vigorous, or “ Morg power to your elbow,” 
—which the Irish have borrowed—or “ God be with 
you,” or “ Farewell,” or “ Live well.” 

We now come to England, wherein we should expect 
but do not find, a great variety of salutations. “ How 
are you?” “Howdoyoudo?” “The how do you 
do?” says a quaint writer, “is sufficieut to account for 
Trafalgar, Waterloo, Steam Engine, Railway, Exeter 
Hall, and Punch.” Doing is so universal among us that 
it is like talking in France, and drinking in Germany. 
You must, it is assumed, be doing; the only question is 
how you do it. “ How are you? ” is equally characteristic 


; and simple. “ Happy for us,” says another eccentric 


author, “if, a thousand years hence, we English are 
enabled to reply ‘ pretty well thank you.’” Travelling 
into Scotland, we are received with the pawky but 
cordial inquiry “Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye.” One sees in the 
mind's eye the canny chiel’ who would invite you to 
dinner three times a week, but who would look at your 
bill oftener than twice before he would discount it. 
Crossing the water to Ireland, a rich voice salutes you 
with “ Long life to your honour, may you make your 
bed in glory!” “Good bye,” or, strictly, “God be 
with you,” we meet almost everywhere. “ Adieu,” 


“God bless you,” “Give you good den,” “ Bye-bye,” | 


“Ta-ta are all varieties of the same expression. “ Save 
you, sir,” was a kind old English method of greeting 
an acquaintance. 

Throughout the vast extent of the Russian Empire, 
the popular form of salutation is, “Be well.” But 
others are prevalent, such as “ Your serf,” “ Your 
slave,” “ Gracious Lord,” “God be with thee,” “ How 
do you live,” or, “ Rejoice,” “ Pardon,” and so ferth. 
Among the Poles, who assume to be the guardians of 
human liberty, the strangely servile phrase is heard, 
“To your feet we fall.” But, with them, when one 
poor man meets another, he says, “ The Lord God 
praised,” to which is responded, “ For ever and ever!” 
Then the first utters, “ How hast thou thyself—art thou 
gay!” and the second replies, “Gay am I, and well, by 
the mercy of Heaven.” It will be noted how simple 
and pious are these observances. In Esthonia, the 
peasant seizes your hand, shakes it, and shouts, “ Well, 
well,” or, “ Be well, be well,” most heartily, muttering 
afterwards, with an odd confusion of ideas, “ May God 
be with you,” and “May you have a good dinner.” 
Striding far away from these innocent people of the 
North to the tribes of the Southern ocean—the Tonga 
Islanders, we discover such salutations as these: “ Bravo, 
you are come,” “Bravo, you have spoken,” “ Bravo, 
you will stay with us,” all very hospitable and un- 
sophisticated, The soldier, coming out of battle, if he 
has behaved well, is hailed with “ Bravo, your courage,” 
“ Bravo, your sword.” 

There is, in all this, a good deal of interest and sig- 
nificance, ‘“ May your shadow never be less!” ejacu- 
lates the Oriental, which would be an absurdity among 
the fogs and frozen winds of the Baltic. “Be exalted, 
and let thy horn be lifted up!” would never do for 
the latitude of Ludgate Hill or Cheapside. Fancy an 
inhabitant of Aberdeen saluting a friend with the 
Chinese form of fraternal inquiry, “ Brother, hast thou 
eaten thy oatmeal?” We are not all so happy in this 
every-day world that we can imitate the careless, fig- 
eating, langhing Greeks, and exclaim, at every corner, 
“ Rejoice!” Nor can we all entirely emulate the 
Irishman’s love of his fellow-creature, whom he in- 
vites, for the honour of the thing, to come out and 
have the skin taken off his ugly bones. We are 
neither, in our generation, the Greeks of Homer, the 
Greeks of Otho, nor the Athenians of Edinburgh. 
Therefore we abide by our old national salutations— 
“ How are you?” and “ How do you do?” There isa 
frank gravity, a manly bluntness in them. We do not 
say, “I kiss your hand,” or “ All that I have is yours,” 
like a servile and mendacious Spaniard. We encounter 
a friend, and inquire simply how he fares. The answer 
is, as a matter of course, a compromise between the 
truth and the fact. So, at least, avers Dr. Johnson, 


who demonstrates, moreover, that the question and the 
reply date most respectably from the age of the Plan- 
tagenets. In point of fact, “ How do you do?” is not 
less characteristic of England than “ Go ahead! ” is of 
America, or “Peace be with you!” of the indolent 
Oriental nations. But perhaps the most universal and 
most acceptable of all is the Esthonian greeting— 
“Friend, thou art welcome; may thy dinner be not 
bad, and thy digestion goed.” 





Two cases of death from the sting of bees have just 
occurred in France. 


Earu Russeuy is the Secretary of State who wili 
accompany the Queen during her Majesty’s forthcoming 
visit to Germany. 

Tue three Powers have, it is said, drawn up a pro- 
ject of a conference at Warsaw, that city being selected 
as the place most likely to give satisfaction to the 
Poles. 

Count Perrsicny is about to set forth on his travels 
to Egypt, whence Prince Napoleon and his consort, the 
Princess Clotilde, returned last evening. The Count 
has a crotchet about the Pyramids. 


THERE are 103 Poles of all classes confined in the 
citadel at Posen, for aiding the insurgents. About 
twenty estates have been confiscated; among others 
Kurnik, the palace of Count Dzialynski. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales honoured 
the Mercers’ company with his presence on the 8th inst., 
at their hall, in Cheapside, for the purpose of taking 
up his freedom in this, the most ancient of the twelve 
great City Guilds. 

News has been received from China to May 26th- 
according to which a complete understanding existed 
between the Chinese Government and the representa- 
tives of England and France. The insurgents bad 
not recommenced hostilities. 

Tue festival of St. Peter, patron saint of the Eterna! 
City, fell on the 6th July, and in honour of it his Holi- 
ness, according to annual custom, celebrated high mass 
in the Vatican Basilica with the usual splendour that 
accompaniés sueh ceremonies. 

The Moniteur publishes the following note: “ For 
| Some time past certain journals have stated that the 

Emperor intended to visit Cherbourg and review the 
| fleet in that port. This statement is entirely without 
| foundation.” 

Tue past year has exhibited to the incredulous and 
obstinate in France that free-trade is a blessing. The 
commerce of the country, notwithstanding the cruel 
blow inflicted on it by the fratricidal war in America, 
is in admirable condition. 

By an Act of Parliament just issued, the law has been 

| altered with respect to the sale of beer, spirits, and 
| wines in booths at races and fairs. The Act to sell 
| these articles had been repealed, but now a person duly 
; licensed may carry on his business in booths and tents 
| at races and fairs. : 
A COMMITTEE has just been appointed, presided over 
by Colonel Dunne, to inquire into and report on the 
subject of the harbour of Holyhead. Never, perhaps, 
was there any public work upon which so many re- 
ports have been made, and which has been the sub- 
ject of so many inquiries. 

Tue well-known Roman banking firm of Torlonia 
is extinct. The prince has withdrawn his name from 
business operations, and the only representativeg, of 
his once colossal house will in future be known to the 
commercial world as Messrs. Spada, Flamini, and Co. 

A RETURN of some interest has been presented to 
Parliament, giving an account of industrial and provi- 
dent societies in England registered under the Act of 
last session. The return comprises 332 associations, 
with 90,458 members, and a subscribed capital to con- 
duct their business of £429,315. 

Tue Emperor Napoleon is at Vichy, where he seeks 
repose as much as the mineral waters. General Fleury 
and M. Mocquard accompany Lim. The Empress and 
the Imperial Prince have returned to St. Cloud. The 
Ministers and Foreign Ambassadors are all looking out 
for a holiday. 

Accounts from Corfu state that the Parliament was 
soon to be dissolved. The new one is to be composed 
of eighty-four members. The question of the union 
of the Ionian Islands to Greece wili be discussed im- 
mediately after the assembling of the new Legislative 
Body. 

THE wire-ropes which. connect the two piers of the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge having been finally adjusted, 
the construction of the temporary platform across the 
chasm was commenced on Tuesday, the 30th June; and 
so perfect were the machinery and appliances employed 
by Messrs. Cochrane and Co., of Dudley, the con- 
tractors, that the work was completed on the following 
Saturday morning without accident of any kind. 
Less than four working days were occupied in this 








operation. 








MAN AND HIS IDOL. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
ONE FALSE MOVE. 


O, that ‘twere possible 
After long grief and pain, 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again. Tennyson. 

Wiru a great start the Lady Blanche, lying on the 
couch where they had placed her, heard the clang of 
the house-door as Mark Allardyce quitted the house. 

If she could but have seen him for ever so short a 
time! If she could but have spoken two words 
to him! 

These thoughts possessed her. And with them there 
weighed on her consciousness that it had been impos- 
sible. The events of the night had shaken her like a 
long illness. Her mind could not lend itself te con- 
nected thought. Ideas came into it and faded away as 
she strove to grasp them. That was weakness. Such 
weakness was it which prostrated her body, rendering 
the will to move, to rise, to fly to Mark Allardyce of no 
effect. 

“Gone! gone!” she lay repeating to herself under 
her breath, repeating mechanically, as if the idea these 
words conveyed was the only one of which her en- 
feebled mind was capable. 

It was natural. Recollect what the events of the over 
night had been. She had read in the earl’s face, when 


he returned from that momentous interview a smile of | 


unmistakable triumph. His triumph was, as she could 
but feel, her despair. 
father and her lover she did not dare to ask herself. 


But they had met, they had parted, and from that part- | 
ing the earl had come smiling and content. At the | 


best, she felt there must have been some compromise, 
and at the worst: ? She did not speak it. She hardly 
shaped it in her thoughts. Yet like a dull pain, like a 
crushing weight, it boredown upon her. At the worst, 
he had relinquished her! 

And what a weight of confirmation this terror found 
in the discovery that her portrait had been surrepti- 
tiously returned to him! But for that she would have 


believed Kingston incapable of such an act. In that | 
| shock to her nervous system had somewhat passed | 


he had his justification His letters she had but too much 
reason to suppose had been intercepted and remained 
unanswered. His portrait had been sent back coldly, and 
perhaps, without a word. She had been seen in public, 
smniling cheerfully, upon the arm of another. The an- 
nouncement of her approaching marriage with that one 
had been circulated in the public newspapers. 

Could she hope against hope that even his passionate 


What had passed between her | 
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devotion could withstand such proofs of cold, heartless 
| indifference ? 

She could not—she did not. 

Only in her agony and despair there rose again and 
again the conviction that if it were but possible for her 
to see him, or to communicate with him, all might yet 
be well. 

That had been the feeling of the night over which 
passion and judgment had warred so fiercely; that was 
stillthe burning desire, the fierce, over-mastering im- 
pulse by which she was possessed, 

The supernatural illusion of the dawn—the thought 
of which thrilfed her with a sudden chill—intensified 
rather than depressed this longing. 

“T must go to him!” 

That had been her first outcry, and when returning 
consciousness brought with it a sense of her terrible 
weakness, the idea only took its natural modification. 
To see Kingston Meredith had become impossible, but 
| Mark Allardyce might, if he would, do all—perhaps 
| more than all—that she could herself have accomplished. 
| She did not love Mark. She had tried to do so with 
| all her sisterly heart; but his wild passions, his fierce, 
| brutal outbursts of temper tervified her, while the 
low cunning which she could but too truly read in his 
furtive eyes, filled her with distrust. 

But in this, her sore need, she clung to the man as to 
her forlorn hope. 
| When he had asked her confidence she had shrunk 
| from sharing it with him. The instinct which seems 
| given to women as a sacred shield for their weakness 
| had inspired that distrust. Now, in her weakness and 
despair, she longed only to unburden herself to him, 
and to claim his aid. 

“ He cannot be so very, very bad,” she argued, trying 
to read his heart by the light of her own. “I think he 
pities me. I think he would rather serve me than not 
serve me. His words were very earnest when he pro- 
mised to see Kingston and to play a brother's part by 
me, and why should I not believe him. I mus¢ do it. 
I must trust him, for he alone can save me! ” 

Late in the afternoon Captain Allardyce returned to 
the house. 

The quick, strained ear of the Lady Blanche detected 
his footstep even in the street, and her heart beat vio- 
lently at his bold, startling knock. The effects of the 





away by that time. Rather, perhaps, intense anxiety 
had given her a fictitious strength, and she felt equal 
to a short interview. 

Manton was shocked at the idea. 

“Oh, my lady,” cried the faithful creature, as she 
looked at those wan cheeks, and large, cavernous eyes, 
“it will kill you.” 














“ Better so; better anything than this torture!” 

So she had replied; and rousing herself by a great 
effort, had partly tottered, had been partly carried, into 
the next apartment, which was her boudoir. 

It was evident enough that Mark had returned home 
in his worst temper. The earl’s refusal to advance the 
two thousand pounds he so much needed had soured 
him for the day. Other matters had, perhaps, gone 
crossly with him. Certainly the devil in him was 
roused. 

Blanche, listening intently, heard the sullen curse 
with which he greeted the tardy servant at the door. 
Then there rang through the house the wild yell of a 
dog—the captain’s favourite Skye-terrier, which had, 
in its playfulness, crawled to his feet, and, nearly 
tripping him up, was rewarded with a kick, which sent 


| him flying through the hall. 


“Tn this mood!” cried Blanche, shivering, “I can- 
not dare to speak to him; yet,” she added, nerving 
herself to the task, “I must! I will!” 

As the captain ascended slowly and doggedly to the 
smoking-room, in which he spent most of his time, 
Manton met him on the landing. He started. 

“ My lady would like to speak to you a moment, sir,” 
she said. 

An angry scowl distorted his bloated face. 

“Curse your lady!” he cried, through his set teeth, 
and without stopping. 

“ But, sir: as 

The captain turned fiercely round, locked about him 
for some weapon with which to strike the woman, who 
fled towards the door of the boudoir. 

“Stay!” he cried, foiled in his attempt, and suddenly 
yielding to a suggestion of his cunning brain; “I will 
come.” 

In two minutes, Mark Allardyce sat by his half- 
sister’s couch, watching her white face, over which the 
rosy light of sunset threw a deceptive glow. It wasa 
proof of how greatly the man had his passions under 
control, and how natural it wasin him to play the 
hypocrite, that as he sat bending over Blanche, there 
was not a trace of anger in his face. But not less 
dangerous was the set smile which played over it, and 
the contraction of those stecl-grey eyes, in their 
cavernous sockets, to sharp points of light. 

“Why, Blanche,” he said, taking the thin hand she 
timidly extended to him, “you are ill?” 

“Not very,” she answered, “not in body; but I 
have struggled so long to play the part I set myself, 
and I have broken down.” 

“ Suddenly, too!” 

“ Yes—and at the very moment when I had need of 
most strength, and most determination.” 

She did not tell the captain of the apparition which 
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had so shocked her. In her own mind she was unable 





to say whether it had existed only in— } 
“. her weak: ond her melancholy, 
Which ecstacy is very cunning in,” 
or whether it had been an object palpable to her senses; | 


: } } +7 e 4 | 
besides, she shuddered at the idea of the coarse, hoarse | 


laugh with which he would have received the tale. 

“Well, Blanche,” he said, as she paused, “ what I | 
can do for you, I will; but I'm not a mole, you know; 
J can't work in ‘he dark, I must know what I have to | 
set about before I w 

“ You shall know all, } | 

“That's right.” 

“There is not much to tell,” resumed Blanche, 
speaking faintly and with difficulty, “ you have heard 
of the case which the earl brought against the Fermoys, 
our neighbours at Redruth—you were in France at the 
time; but mamma will have told you? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And of the barrister, who was called into the case | 
at the last moment, and did so mach to win it?” 

“Well? get on.” 

“Did you ever hear his mame, Mark?” asked | 
Blanche, with great trepidation. 

“T believe so—but what of it?” | 

His impatience frightened her. 

“ Oh, you will promise me not'to fly out?” she ex- 
claimed, “and you will do nothing rash? Mamma 
always feared to tell you the trath, Jest yom should, | 
but you mmst know it mow; but, dh, Mark, Dammso | 
afraid!” | 

“ Afraid of what?” le asked, sharply. j 

“ Lest you amd Meredith should mest.” | 

“ Meredith ! what is Meredith to ne—io you?” | 

“Ah! then you did not suspect that he—Kingston 
Meredith—was my lower?” cried Blasche. | 





he answered. 





Mark Allardyce spramg from his seat. ‘he 


“ Kingston Meredith!” he shouted, clenching his | 
hands, and looking at his half-sister till the veins rose | 
in cords upon his brow. “What dees this mean, 
Blanche? You've deceived me; you've teld mea lie. 

“ Indeed, indeed, m0!” she pleaded. 

But he neither heard nor heeded her. He was pacing 
the little boudoir with fierce, pounding steps, cursing 
his own folly, and thinking how he might avert the 
eonsequences of it. 

Had Mephistopheles himself devised an expedient to 
trap him into crime, which, when committed, should 
be utterly without result, he could not have hit upon 
one 80 simple, yet so potent, as this blunder of his over 
@ man’s nat 

“She was right enough,” he muttered to himself, 
“women always call these fellows by their Christian 
names; but who would have thought that any man, | 
Christian or Pagan, would have been christened so? 
And now, let me thin!:, let me think—what is the con- 
sequence? While we've hunted the hare, the fox has | 
escaped. I’ve run my neck into a noose, for a man, ' 




















whose life or death is not the snap of a finger's conse- 
quence to me, while 4 
He suddenly stopped. 


In the tumult of ideas chasing themselves over his | 
brain, he caught at one, e | 
“Stay!” he resumed ; 





‘is there, or is there net, 
something mort n mere coincidence in these men, 
thus alike in name? Andif there is not, which is the 
one from whom the earl has danger to apprehend ? 
That is the point.” 

The exci h Mark had suddenly yielded | 
was utterly incomprehensible to Blanche; but it terri- | 
fied her. She watched him as he tramped over the | 


room with a scared face, and now that he stopped and 













ment to whi 








looked at her she expected an outburst. 
But the tones in which he addressed her were 
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He had seen his course at a glance, and proceeded, in 





his 0 waseology, to “ make the running” while ‘he 
had a chance. | 

“All right, Blanche!” he said—“all right! ‘You! 
musn’t miud me if I'ma little rough to-day. I’m in 
trouble, and the earl won't help me. But no matter 
for that; I’ve promised you, Blanclre, that I will see’ 
this man, and if lL approve of him you shall have him 
—so far as my power goes!” | 

“Thank you, acain and again, for those words!” 


cried Blanche. “ You will go to him, to his chambers, | 
for you may go the zh I may not; you will see 
him and say that I am dying—dyimg, Mark, at the 
thought of the evil that has come between us. ‘Tell 
him that I have never fi I tant ceased to love 
him, to honour him, or to 1 tohim! Say that I! 





do not—that I never have doubted his constancy; but 
that I believe sonie terrible agency has been set at 
work to malign me in his eyes, and to make him 
believe me ambitious, cruel, and false to him. Tt isso, 
Mark; I am convinced of it, and you will tefl him 
this, will you not? 14 yeu will bring back to me} 
every word, every little word of his reply? Oh, pro- 
mise that you will do this!” 


The man’s smile broadened into a momentary grin, 
then died away 
“yy, 
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thing, Blanche,” he said; “my 


| you, am in trouble—in danger!” 


| aimist seemed to rise up between her and her half- 


promise of assistance was conditional. I may not like either hand, as if with the will to dash them from 
Mr. Meredith, you know?” | him, but the half-formed thought died harmlessly 

“ Oh, that is impossible!” cried the fair girl. | away. 

“To your mind, doubtless,” said Mark. “ Still it is Without a syllable he permitted himself to be taken 
on the cards that our tastes may differ. Now, ob- | from the house into a cab waiting at the door. 
viously I can’t go to a man forthe purpose of repeating 
the long lesson you have set me, upon the chance that 
I may like him. It would be far better if I went to 
him upon some independent, business ground. Then I 
could get a talk with him, geund him, and form my 
judgment of him.” 

“True!” Blanche assemted; “ but have you business 
with him?” : Joanna Baillie. 

“T can have,” said Mark, slowly. Tue arrest of Oaptaim Mark Allardyce, occurred at 

“How?” a critical moment. Upto that point he had played his 

“Listen, Blanche, You ate in trouble and you come | cards well, and seeemed in a fair of way of winning 
to me to help you owt of it. But I algo,as Ihave told} the game. Bat the play of a cunning schemert is liable 
to be interrupted at amy point by thé turning up of an 
unlooked-foreard, and so the captain had found. 

Up to that‘time all had gome so well. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
DECOYED AWAY. 
— silent and soft 
As the pard's velvet foot on Lybia's sams, 
Slow stealing with crouched shoulders on her knees. 


“ Danger!” 

“Yes: I don’t Gare show myself that side the door 
before sunset. Tf Ido I rum a risk; I have done so Every chance hed favoured him. 
to-day—to serve you!” Six months ago the found himself up to the chin in 

“ ]t is—money, then ? ” she asked, timidly. Sheknew | debt. He had mp resources. He had no possible 
enouzh of Mark to gness his reply. prospect except that of keeping the dogs at bay till the 

“Yes,” he said, bitterly; “you think lightly of that. | last instant, andithen taking to this heels. In that ex- 
You and the earl and fhe rest of you, who wouldn't | tremity he Had fouwd a companion in misfortune in 
know a writ if you saw it, andtbelieve that duns-were | Lord Archibald Bandoun. He too, was chin-deep. He 
swept away with the flood; you think debt nothing. | too, was without a hepe of redemption, beyond what a 
But, by Heaven! unless I raise two thousand pounds | lucky Derby might*throw wp. And he had already 
this very night * made earnest inquiries as to the probable income of a 

“ Two thousand? ” cried Blamche, in alarm. professional Lally at a German gaming house, with a 

“Certainly, what is that compared to what you'll| view to braving outlawry, amd adopting that pro- 
have at your marriage—compared to what I can, if I | fession. 
choose, secure to you and Meredith, instead of letting; No two companions could have been in a better 
it get imto the hands of Lord Sandown ? ” position to #ympathize with each other. They did 
That was a home-tlirust. He saw the adwantage | more. They laid their werthless heads together and 
had gaimed and followed it up. concocted fhe scheme of which we Live already had 
“ Have you applied to papa? "she asked. en intimafion. A chance word from Lady St. Omer, 

“ What is the use? ” he amswered, evasively. “ He | as to the earl’s anxiety that a suitdbly match should be 
has mo motive to help me, Thave no claim on him | found for Blanche (this was soon after his indignant 
but my necessities. With you and meidt is different. | dismissal of Kingston Meredith) féll like a spark on 
Mutual meeds create bond of mutual interest. Iam | tinder. Instantly the worthless brother conceived the 
ready to serve you in a mattér Which affects the happi- | idea of sacrificing his half-sister to his necessities. He 
ness of your life, and therefore I don’t so much hesi- | had no affection, no heart. Dlanche was beautiful and 
tate about throwing myself upon your good-nature, he admired her. By a strange anomaly often found in 
and asking you to serve me. Favour for favour, you such characters he had a quick sense of the beautiful, 
know!” | and his taste was exquisite. So it was natural that 

Her mind revolted at these last words. She trembled he should appreciate his sister. He would have done 
at the thought of being in the power of such a man. | so had she been a Parian statue or a piece of Dresden 
Still she could not draw back. } china. Could he withhold the meed of admiration from 

“ What then would you have me do?” she asked. an object which combined the perfection of a work of 

“Well, you can’t anticipate your twenty thousand, | art with the unspeakable charm of womanhood? 
or your annuity,” he said; “but you have savings.| But just as money would have tempted him to part 
Lend them to me fora month. Let Meredith prepare | with the Parian gem or the costly Dresden; so now that 
an agreement.” |‘his necessities preyed wpon him, ihe'had not a scruple 

“Tndeed, Mark, I have not so much!” she urged. | about making a market of Blanche. 

“Never mind. I'll take what you have, and you! To a less astute mind, Lord Sandoun would not 
can throw in your diamond bracelet. I'll get yon a have presented himself ‘as the most eligible person for 
paste that will look every bit as good—better, in | a speculation of this sort. Utterly beggared by his 
fact!” vices, and as the heir of a long line of vicious lords, 

“Oh, no, no! I conldn’t wear false stones!” ex-'| what could he do to serve any nan? Mark had asked 
claimed the Lady Blanche, in instinctive horror. | that question a good many times, it was a question he 

Murk’s face flushed crimson. He could not endure | asked a great deal too often about all his friends; his 
opposition. | idea of a friend being a man who could be used. And 

“There, do as you will!” he cried flercely, turning | at last he had found theanswer. Sandoun could marry 
from her with great strides. Blanche, and he was of all men the best for that 

“Stay, Mark! stay!” she cried. p e, because he’ knew well enongh that he could 

“Not I,” he exclaimed, with an impatient toss of fhe | never'win ‘her without Mark's help, and ‘that help he 
head. “Yon might have had me asa friend; you prefer | would be willing to pay for. 
me asanenemy. Be it so!” It was justacommercial transaction. Lord Sandoun 

“Oh, Mark! Mark!” wanted an’ income for life. Blanche was the income. 

She strained towards him, she raised her arms in | Mark could secure Blanche's hand, and was willing to 
passionate intreaty. ‘Then the exertion overeame her, | do so for a douceur. Would his lordship give it? His 
lordship was not the man to turn his back on the most 
brother, and she sank back—back, melting, asit seemed | beautiful woman in London with an ample fortune. 
to her, through endless depths of billowy down. He ‘had in fact snapped at the offer. 

But as her eyelids closed she was not unconscious So far that card had been well plvyed. 
that the deor had opened, and that two men, sallow, Put it might have been played in vain, but for the 
pock-marked, dirty, gin-reeking, stole into the bou- fortunate discovery which Sandown had made through 
doir. the girl Lotty, of the secret foe, whose claim to the St. 

Mark knew them, knew them but too well. Omer title and estates might any day be made good. 

As they entered he uttered a great oath, and cold | Both men had congratulated themselves on the disco- 
drops came eut in beads over his flushed forehead. very but for which one might have lost his income, the 

* Levi and Levi's men ?” he asked. other his dowcemr. It had seemed to them the most 

“ Yes!” replied one, with a strong Hebraic accent. natural thing that Kingston, finding himself repulsed, 

Mark stepped back. ‘Chey thought he was going to | as the lover of Blanche, should revive his old claim, 
attempt an escape, and were upon him instantly. But | and determine 'to push it, and though they gathered 
that was not his purpose, and they saw it. ‘Bending | from the'earl’s manner that a ‘compromise had been 
over the Lady Blanche, he seized her shoulders fiercely, | effected, there ‘was still the danger—a danger that could 
and raising her, gazed in her face. only end with the life of the man they despised yet 

“Blanche! Blanche!” he cried. feared. 

There was no response. This man, they had resolved, must be got rid of. 

The fair face, delicate as a tinted ‘sea-shell, dropped | Sandoun, fertile in expedients, had decided on the 
back, and all the wealth of the ‘golden hair escaped | means. Mark, the more desperate of the two, had by 
and showered over the couch apon whieh he dropped | the aceident of recognizing Steve at the Runnixg Rein, 
her. found the agent. 

“QOurse her!” he cried, as she fell with a gasp;| At the meeting which took place the next morning 
“two minutes longer and the money would have | everything had been managed. Steve had been put 
been mine. And you, devils,” he ‘added, fronting sud- | on thescent, and received lis instructions, in conse- 
dently to the two men, “you might have given a fellow | quence of which he ‘had ‘visited the little post-office in 
five minutes lorger!” Endle’s Rents; fer, as wil have ‘been surinised, it was 

He grasped the greasy collars of their coats, one in | he who'made the inquiry of Mrs. Stott respecting het 
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lodgers. The man had gone further; he had taken a * An hour! My poor Emmy! She'll be terrified out | these rotten old eribs are to be swept away. We shall 


more desperate step. 

This’ the still more important card, therefore, was 
played, and the game seemed all but won. 

So Mark thought ashe entered the boudoir of the 
Lady Blanche. ‘I'hereseemed only one barrier in his way 
—that furnished by the claim of Levi and Levi for the 
two thousand pounds. That troubled him beeause it 
was not an ordinary claim. With all his cunning, 
Captain Allardyce had been overmatched by the 
Jews. He had been induced to give them a war- 
rant of attorney to confess a judgment, and had 
discerned, when too late, what that pleasant in- 
strument meant. It meant that at any moment after 
the time allowed for the payment of the debt 30 secured 
he was liable, not to be served with a writ, that was a 
simple process and he had grown used to it, but to be 
seized bodily and carried off toa debtor's prison. In 
this emergency he trusted to Blanche, believing that 
she would help him and that then he should get into 
smooth water. How little did he suspect what was 
about tohappen! He had not been in the boudoir ten 
minutes before he discovered that he had been too clever 
by half. 

{t was this thought which angered him so fiercely. 

And upon this came the failure to obtain the two 
thousand of Blanche, and his arrest on the bill of 
attorney. In half an hour he found himself an inmate 
of Whitecross Street prison. 

Meanwhile what had become of his victim ? 

On leaving his humble lodging for the purpose of 
getting change for the note, Daniel Kingston proceeded 
to Charing Cross. He had an old friend, a bank porter 
in an establishment in that neighbourhood, and through 
his influence with “the gentlemen ” as the porter called 
the clerks in the bank, he was sure of getting the 
money. 

A few minutes brought him to Trafalgar Square. 

There he stopped near one of the fountains while a 
string of velicies passed, and as he did so a hand was 
laid upon his arm. 

“ Kingston ?” said a voice in an inquiring tone. 

“ Yes,” replied the other. 

“Thought so. I was coming to your house,” said 
the stranger. 

Greatly surprised, Daniel Kingston drew back, and 
looked at the speaker with a scrutinizing eye. In the 
failing light he only observed that he was a young 
man, though perhaps he looked younger than he really 


was from haying his face elosely shaven, and that he | 


had rather a peculiar stoop in the shoulders. THis 
appearance was that of a gentleman's servant in plain 
clothes. 

“Coming to my house!” exclaimed Daniel, as he 
noted these points, ‘‘ What for?” 

“T’ve a message for you.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“Yes; from a swell friend of yours.” 

Daniel trembled, he hardly knew why. 

“ You don’t mean ’ 

The man nodded. 

“T mean Lord St. Omer,” he said, “he’s your friend 
isn’t he?” 

“T have had business with him,” said Daniel 
eautiously. 





“So I suppose,” was the answer, “and its for that | 


reason he wants to see you. He’s down at the stables, 
now, looking over the alterations. Jump into a 
Hansom, and we'll rattle down in time to catch him 
before he goes on to the House.” 

Daniel hesitated. 

A vague fear least this desire on the part. of the.earl 
to see him should bode him no good, made him sick at 
heart. 

Besides, Emmy expected him to return at once. She 
would be alarmed at his absence. 

“TIT must go home first,” he said decisively. 

“Better say you won't come, at once,” sneered 
Steve Broad, “and I'll take your message to the earl. 
He'll be delighted, he will. He's got a touch of his 
friend, the gout, in the toes, and he’s about as pleasant 
as a bear in a wasp’s nest! Hang it man, jump in! 
Here’s the cab!” 

Whether it was by accident or pre-arrangement, 
Daniel could never udderstand, but at that momenta 
Hansom drove up and stopped short. at the raising of 
Steve’s finger. 
and almost. before Daniel Kingston. had made up his 
mind whether or not to offer further resistance, he 
found himself driven off at a rattling pace. 

“Ten minutes 'Il do it,” said his companion, “ or at 
most a quarter of an hour. And you and the earl can 
settle the business between you, and you'll be back 
before you know where you are.” 

“T can’t understand why his lordship should want to 
see me again,” said Daniel spactilitively. 

“ Well, if you can’t understand it, you can’t expect 
as I should,” returned the man. “I know nothing of 
your affairs, I only obey orders. Anyhow, my lord 
Won't eat ye, though he is on the cross to night. And 

our time isn’t of no great consequence, I should say— 
tways net an hour or so.” 


The doors were quickly clattered open, | 


of her wits,” said the fond father. 

“Emmy?” cried the other 
Emmy?” 

“Tt’s my daughter’s name.” 

“But she doesn’t live with you, does she? ” | 

* Certainly.” 

The man executed a whistle of peculiar significanee. 

“T thought you was a lone man.” he said, “ with 
nobody but the old dragon in the little shop to care a 
rap for you.” 

“No, thank God!” cried Daniel fervently, as the 
thought of how bleak, how desolate his life might have | 
been but for the sunshine of his daughter’s love. | 
“ Emmy’s my only comfort. 
as she’s beautiful, and that’s a deal to say, for there’s not | 
a pin to choose between her and the earl’s daughter in | 
the way of looks—not a pin.” | 

“T dessay,” returned the stranger, his face expanding | 
into a broad grin, “though birth is something, mister, | 
and no mistake. You can’t have blood without pedigree. | 
I've seen many 2 ‘oss foaled as looked as promising as 
if it- was a safe thing for the Derby itself. But lor’ 
bless you! There wasn’t no breeding in it, and when 
you come to pace and all that, it hadn’t a ghost of a | 
chanee.” 


sharply; “Who's | 


| 





| find his lordship in the new buildings. 


She'’sa good girl, as good | the padlock, aud departed—alone! 


This way.” 
He snatehed the lantern from the wall and ascended 


the stairs leading to the loft. 


Daniel Kingston followed him. 
Twelve steps led to the loft, which was strong with 


the smell of mouldy hay. 


Scareely had Daniel set foot on the creaking boards 


before the light in the lantern went out in a puff, and 
they were in total darkness. 
eame the sound of a clanging door. 
a choked, stiiled ery. 


From that darkness there 
It was followed by 


In a few seconds Steve Broad descended the twelve 


steps, came out into the yard, opened the gate, replaced 





CHAPTER XV. 
EMBROIDERY. 
She is weaving : 
With a starry jasmine 
And she looks like a queen of the fairy race, 
With ber perfect form and peerless face. 
No tidings. 
The wearily long day passed into the purple twi- 





“My daughter is of gentle birth,” said Daniel King- light, and Night, star-crowned and beautiful, reigned 


ston, very quietly, but very proudly. 

“ What!” exclaimed the other. 

Daniel repeated the statement. 

Steve burst into a loud langh. | 

“ Blue blood has she got?” he demanded. 

“T may say that,” replied the old man, seriously. 

“ And you ?—yon've got ditto, ditto—eh !” retorted 
the fellow, evidently highly amused. 

“My father was an earl,” was Daniel's reply. 

“Then you're another, in disguise—is that it? 
You're like the man at Epsom as sells the sovereigns a 
penny a piece fora wager. He’s a nobleman, too, he 
is—he’s a dook, or a markis, or a somethin’—with the | 
chill off! The Lord Knows-Who, we calls him—what’s 
your name, mister? beg pardon, my lord!” 

Daniel was used to this kind of thing. At the coffee- | 
house in the City, in which he had served as waiter for 
twenty years, his supposed mania was well known, and 
he was familiarly athea of as “his lordship” by the | 
old frequenters. It was considered a good joke, and the | 
better as Daniel never even smiled at his title, orseemed | 
to regard it as incongruous with his occwpation. 

So now he was not angry, nor did he seem to feel the 
ridicule aimed at him. 
| “My title is my secret,” was his only rejoinder. 
| Atthat moment Steve Broad raised his hand, and 
the cab stopped. 
| They were in a neighbourhood quite unknown to 
Daniel. He had noticed as they came along that the | 
streets were for the most part such as belong to low 
neighbourhoods. Once or twice he had reeognised a | 
familiar turning, or the name of public-house sign, and | 
had thus acquainted himself with the fact that they | 
were in Westminster—but the route taken had been | 
a very unusual one. | 

The cab had stopped in a lonely street, with a soli- 
tary lamp at one corner, and as Daniel got out he found | 
himself immediately in front of a long dark passage. 

“This way,” said his companion. 

“Does this lead to the stables?” asked Daniel, in- , 
credulously. | 

“Through here. First turning at the top. We | 
couldn’t drive your lordship straight into the yard—the 
road’s up.” 

“One word, my friend,” said Kingston, stopping sud- 
denly in the middle of the dark passage. “I wouldn’t | 
advise you to use that title to me before the earl; you 
might uot find it to your advantage.” 

“ All right,” cried Steve. | 
| The caution set him thinking. Captain Allardyce | 
had engaged him to do a certain act for a certain price. 
The object of it he had not explained, and Steve had 
not troubled himself to inquire. Now it seemed to dawn | 
upon him. The title this man claimed was evidently | 
—from what he just said—that of the Earl of St. Omer. 
Was it possible that he had any right toit? If he had 
not why should the earl’s son trouble himself about 
him? That was a startling question, but this was no 
time to think over it. 

‘There was work to be done. 

The long dark passage was traversed at length, and | 
then, as Steve had promised, they came upon stables—a | 
foul, reeking nest of them, By daylight Daniel King- 
ston would have scorned the idea of these being the | 
stables of an earl; but in the darkness he only knew 
that they came to a door fastened with a padlock, which | 
his companion unfastened, that then they proceeded 
over a flint-paved yard, and entered a low building, 
erected against a high wall. 

It was a stable ef two stalls. 


| form of terror. 
borne, erushed and bleeding, from under horses’ hoofs, 


There were no horses | can’t, another will. 


| onee more, and the watchers in tlie little house in Endle’s 
| Rents, looked in vain for the familiar face of Daniel 


Kingston. 
Emmy was distracted. Her mind conjured up every 
She pictured her dear, fond father 


to some hospital where his name and place of abode 
were alike unknown. She fancied that he might have 
been set upon, robbed, and murdered. She raeked 
her brain to conceive of causes which might have led 
him to the river's side, believing that he might have 
fallen in and been washed away out te sea. 

One thing she could not believe—that was, that ho 
could be alive, and could of his own will have absented 
himself from his home. 

So the fact of no tidings was in itself a relief, sinco 
she persuaded herself that whenever tidings came they 
would assume some startling and horrible form. 

You will picture her, perhaps—this fair, slight, beau- 
tiful girl—sitting all the day with a white face and 
clasped lands, watchiug and shedding bitter, bitter 
tears. 

Not so. 

Remember, Emmy Kingston lived by her needle. 


| She was an embroideress—only another name for a 


sempstress—only another title bestowed on more try- 
ing and worse paid work. In fancy fairs, at bazaars 
and elsewhere, ladies would raise their eyes and hands 
in wonder at the marvellous beauty and perfection of 
her work. “ And so cheap!” they would cry. Cheap! 
great Heaven, yes!—the work was cheap ; blood cheap! 
Thirteen, fifteen, seventeen hoursa day the poor girl 
toiled at those gorgeous flowers and luscious fruits— 
toiled with blinded eyes, with swimming brain, with 
strained and breaking back —and the week’s work 
brought her a few shillings only. 

She could not have lived upon it. 

The miserable pittance eked out her father's poor 
earnings, and but for him she must have died, as-hun- 
dreds in this London starve away and die. She did not 
grumble at her lot. She knew that it was hard, very 
hard, but others lived hard lives too, and she looked fur 
nothing else. 

And in this, her hour of trial, she took her seat at 
her embroidery frame, and drove the tears back to her 
heavy heart, and worked on, and on, and on. 

The odd, rough, tender-hearted Mrs. Stott stole up 
into the huinble garret from time to time, and always 
found the white fingers at their toil. 

“Por mercy’s sake, child,” she said, on one of these 
visits, “ give over that awful work if ‘tis only for an 
hour. Which your eyes are that red and swelled, and 
you must be that swimy for want of sleep as never was 
the like. Drat the work, I say.” 

“Tt must be finished,” said L/mmy, piteously. 

“Must, indeed! And you witl all this treuble on 
your mind! Tell ’em, my dear; step down and tell’em 
what has happened.” 

Emmy shook her head. 

“It would be no use,” she said, “they would only 
say, ‘It must be done totime.’ If I died at my frame 
another would take the work and finish it—to time.” 

“No, my dear, no. A heathen selvedge wouldn't 
be that hard,” said the good woman. “If they only 
knew what’s happened!” 

“But they won't,” replied Emmy ; “ that’s where it 
is. They mar not be hard-hearted, but their rules are 
hard. They will know nothing of their ‘ hands ’ beyond 
the work. If I ean do it, | have the chance. If 1 
No matter for the cause: they 


in it, so far as Daniel could tell from the light burning | won’t know that. I must do it or leave it; that’s the 


in a close, horn lantern, hanging by a nail from the | rule.” 


wall. At the end of the stable a flight of steps led to | 


a loft. 


| makes my blood bile, such things does. 


“ And more’s the shame!” cried Mrs. Stott. “ They 
As if we was 


“The alterations are to be here,” said the man; “all | all black nigger slaves, without a gownd upen our 
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backs. But, my dear, people is all alike, and what they’re 
comin’ to, why goodness only knows. What message 
do you think that Strodgers has been and sent ? ” 

By “that Strodgers,” Mrs. Stott indicated the pro- | 
prietor of the house in which Daniel Kingston had | 
served as waiter for somany years. “Strodgers’s ” was 
a quiet, old-fashioned house in the city, chiefly remark- 
able for its chops and steaks, and the old fogies who | 
came there day after day to eat them,—people who 
wore the same clothes, and sat in the same seats, and 
ordered the same “chop and chop to follow,” and drank 
the same liquor, and made the same jokes, and were in 
all respects—even to their fierce indignation at upstart 
intruders—as unvarying as the tenor of their occupa- 
tion. 

To this place—it was called the Porcupine—Mrs. | 
Stott had in pure goodness of heart despatched Nan, | 
of the chronic black-lead complexion, to make inquiries, | 
in the vague hope that Daniel Kingston had been heard 
of there. The duty had been eagerly undertaken by | 
Nan, who, before starting, had received the most solemn 


The passionate earnestness of this exclamation | 
caused the man to give a scrutinizing glance at the | 
speaker, and then to turn inquiringly to Mrs. Stott. 

She gave him no explanation. 

“Only a minit, child,” she said, turning to the trem- 
bling girl and helping her to a seat. “ Now, p'lice- | 
man,” she then exclaimed, “ what is it? ” | 

At the same time she shuffled towards the door so | 
as to force him to retreat. 

He did not do so willingly. His eyes rested on the 
fair face, the elegant form of the evidently terror- 
stricken Emmy; then they travelled to the gorgeous 
piece of embroidery, so out of place in the poor, misera- 
bly-furnished room, and it was evident that some sus- 
picion was aroused in his mind. 

But he was out of the room and on the landing 
almost before he knew it. 

Here Mrs. Stott—with a previous intimation that the 
girl was an invalid—questioned him in a low voice as 
to what had happened. 


The answer was very simple. He and his mate, he 


warnings as to the pains and penalties she would entail | said, had noticed a low, suspicious fellow lurking about 
by an indulgence in her favourite game, that of marbles, | the street, evidently with an eye to the post-office. He 
with the street boys on the way. By way of precaution | had hovered about the neighbourhood for some hours, 
she had been shaken out in the kitchen, where secreted | and at length, watching his opportunity, when Mrs. 
marbles had dropped about her like hail-stones, and | Stott was out of the shop, had slipped in and beguiled 
being thus secured against temptation she had returned | her girl into conversation. His manner was alto- 
from the coffee-house in an unprecedentedly short | gether so suspicious that they had darted in and ques- 











space of time. 
It was the message she had brought which Mrs. 
Stott had now gone up to communicate. 


mouth, and says he, ‘Stuff and nonsense,’ says he, 
‘he’s at home drunk or skulkin’; that’s where he is, 
and he’d best hop along more sharper, or he needn't 
trouble hisself to hop along no more!’ They was his 
very words, my dear, and that’s the man your father’ve 
served these twenty ‘ear! ” 

Emmy did not reply. 

Tears were in her eyes and there was a+ gathering 
ball in her throat threatening to choke her. | 

“What has happened? Oh, what—what has hap- 
pened to him?” she cried out at length, rising from | 
her embroidery-frame and pacing the room with | 
clasped hands. “ He is dead: I have a horrible fear | 
that he is dead!” 

She did not tell Mrs. Stott of another horrible fear | 
which had been growing in her mind like a cloud, | 
until it had overshadowed and darkened it. She did | 
not dare to breathe a word of suspicion against her 
father; yet her mind constantly reverted to the occur- 
rence of two nights ago, and the explanation he had | 
given of it. That money! ‘That large, that almost | 
fabulous sum! Was it possible, she asked herself, that 
he could have come by it honestly? Was it not more | 
likely that in his exceeding love for her, and out of his | 
pity for her hard toil and failing health, he had yielded | 
to some momentary temptation ? 

The bare suspicion wrung her to the heart. Danéel 
Kingston was honest as the day, simple-minded, and 
confiding to a thought, and it was hard indeed to judge 
him—hard for his child to entertain the shadow of a 
suspicion against him. Yet she suspected. 

And among the ways in which Mrs. Stott accounted 
for her lodger’s absence, be sure that the thought of the 
conversation she had overheard, as she listened at the 
door, was not absent. 

She would not have mentioned it to Emmy for any 
consideration ; but she, too, did ask herself: 

“How did he come by that money? Is it possible 
that it was in some wrong way, and that he’s been 
found out and took up?” 

These thoughts being in the minds of the two 
women, it was not unnatural that they should simul- 
taneously start and listen as a strange step sounded 
upon the stairs, and was heard ascending at a slow 
and measured pace. 

“Emmy,” cried Mrs. Stott, driven by her fears be- 
yond the caution she had hitherto observed, “ is there 
anything you ought to hide?” 

“ To hide? ” gasped Emmy, white and trembling. 

“ Yes, child, for your father’s sake.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Stott!” 

Half in reproach, half-confidentially, Emmy uttered 
this exclamation, and threw herself upon the shoulder | 
of her humble friend. | 

As she did so the door of the room softly opened, | 
and a red, weather-beaten face looked cautiously into | 
the room. It was the face of a police-constable, who 
the next moment stood in the room, hat in hand. 














Emmy could not resist a cry of alarm at the appari- 
tion, and, as she clung to Mrs. Stott, she felt that her 
heart was beating violently. But the post-mistress 
was not a woman to betray her emotions. She would | 
have despised herself for seeming afraid of anything, | 
so bridling up, and throwing herself like a shield be- 
fore Emmy, she exclaimed: 

“ Well, A 13, and what do you want?” 

“ You'd better come down to your shop, ma’am,” said ' 
the man, civilly. | 

“ Oh, no, no!” cried Emmy, “ do not leave me! ” 


{ 


} questioned her closely as to the inmates of the house. 
“ Which,” said she, “ Strodgers hisseli—the brute!| So they had thought it better to fetch Mrs. Stott that 
snapped up our Nan, afore the words was out of her] she might see if she knew anything respecting him. 





| contributed to keep in a state of wild forest land a con- | 


tioned him. His statement was that he had come there 
for letters; but the girl Nan admitted that he had 


Quieted rather than perturbed by this statement— 
for she had fully expected that the man’s visit had re- 
ference to some felonious act on the part of Daniel 
Kingston—the good woman descended to her shop, 
where she found Nan leaning both her elbows upon the 
counter, staring with her black eyes and ingrained face 
at a man who sat in the one shop chair, with a police- 
man by his side. 

As the policeman moved aside, she instantly recog- 
nised Steve, the man who had perturbed her by his 
questions a few days’ since. 

“Do you know this man?” asked the constable in 
charge of him. be | 

3efore she could answer, Steve himself said, in a 
significant tone: 

“ Her lodger, Kingston, does. He sent me here.” 

“Then you know where Ps 

Steve interrupted in a yet more mysterious tone: 

“] know,” he said. 

“ Come, come,” interrupted the officer; “ what does 
this mean? Do you know the man or don’t you? Is 
he here after any good or isn’t he? Say the word.” 

So far as her inclination went, “the word” she 








would have said would have done Steve little good ; 
but the thought of Daniel Kingston stayed her tongue. | 
Whether he was in trouble or not, this man evidently 
had some clue to him. That decided her. 

“TJ don’t think he means no harm,” she said. “ Least- 
ways he says he comes here from my lodger, which 
Daniel Kingston is his name, and if he does——” 

She did not finish the sentence. 

While she spoke, the apparition of Emmy Kingston 
appeared at the door leading into the little hutch be- 
hind the shop, and her white face, her wild eyes, her 
scared look, attracted all eyes towards her. And as 
they looked she rushed forward, and throwing herself 
at the knees of Steve, she cried with hysterical fer- 
vour: 

‘“‘My father! My father! Take me to him!” 

Her strength yielded in the force of that passionate 
outcry. She sank back, and drops of blood trickled 
from her lips. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Royau Forests in Essex.—The select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the condition and managementof the Royal forests | 
in Essex sketch in their report the various inclosures 
which have taken place in these forests. With regard 
to Waltham Forest, they think that the forestal rights 
of the Crown, which have been sold to such great ex- 
tent, though producing nothing to the revenue, have 


siderable space of open ground in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, which has been a source of health 
and recreation. They report that a eonsiderable extent 
of ground in Waltham Forest has been inclosed without 
any consideration being paid for the forestal right of 
the Crown; and they recommend that immediate steps 
be taken by the Crown to assert its right and to abate 
such inclosures. With regard to the remaining portion 
of Waltham Forest, they recommend that the sanction 
of Parliament be obtained for its inclosure; that the 
rights of the several parties interested be ascertained ; 
and that provision be made, partly by these means and 
partly by purchase, for securing an adequate portion of 
the forest tor the purposes of health and recreation. 





With regard to the King’s Wood, Hainault, they re- 


port that the result to the Crown by the disafforesta- 
tion has been that it now possesses a compact estate in 
severalty of nearly 1,900 acres, let on lease at a rental 
of £4,000 a year, instead of a doubtful income of about 
£500 a year from lands in a state of neglect, and sub- 
ject to all kinds of waste and encroachment; and that 
all the expense of conversion to a profitable condition 
has been defrayed out of produce growing on the estate 
itself. + 





THE PAGE AND THE GER-FALCON. 





For some time after the surrender of Granada, by 
the Moors, that delightful city was a frequent and 
favourite residence of the Spanish sovereigns, until 
they were frightened away by ‘successive shocks of 
earthquakes, which toppled down various houses, and 
made the old Moslem towers rock to their foundation. 

Many many years theu rolled away, during which 
Granada was rarely honoured by a royal guest. The 
palaces of the nobility remained silent and shut up; 
and the Alhambra, like a slighted beauty, sat in 
mournful desolation, among her neglected gardens. 
The tower of the Infantas, once the residence of the 
three beautiful Moorish princesses, partook of the 
general desolation, and the spider spun her web 
athwart the gilded vault, and bats and owls nestled in 
those chambers that had been graced by the presence 
of Zayda, Zorayda, and Zorahayda. ‘The neglect of 
this tower may partly have been owing to some super- 
stitious notions of the neighbours. It was rumoured 
that the spirit of the youthful Zorahayda, who had 
perished in that tower, was often seen by moonlight, 
seated beside the fountain in the hall, or moaning 
about the battlements, and that the notes of her silver 
lute would be heard, at midnight, by wayfarers passing 
along the glen. 

At length the city of Granada was once more wel- 
comed by the royal presence. All the world knows 
that Philip V. was the first Bourbon that swayed the 
Spanish sceptre. All the world knows that he married, 
in second nuptials, Elizabetta or Isabella (for they are 
the same), the beautiful princess of Parma; and all the 
world knows that, by this chain of contingencies, a 
French prince and an Italian princess were seated 
together on the Spanish throne. For the reception of 
this illustrious pair, the Alhambra was repaired and 
fitted up with all possible expedition. The arrival of 
the court changed the whole aspect of the lately de- 
serted palace. ‘I'he clangour of drum and trumpet, the 
tramp of steeds about the avenues and outer court, the 
glitter of arms and display of banners about barbican 
and battlement, recalled the ancient and warlike glories 
of the fortress. A softer spirit, however, reigned within 
the royal palace. There was the rustling of robes, and 
the cautious tread and murmuring voice of reverential 
courtiers about the antechambers; a loitering of pages 


| and maids of honour about the gardens, and the sound 


of music stealing from open casements. 

Among those who attended in the train of the 
monarchs, was a favourite page of the queen, named 
Ruyz de Alarcon. To say that he was a favourite page 
of the queen, was at once to speak his eulogium, for 
everyone in the suite of the stately Elizabetta was 
chosen for grace, and beauty, and accomplishments. 
He was just turned of eighteen, light and lithe of form, 
and graceful as a young Antinous. To the queen he 
was all deference and respect, yet he was at hearta 
roguish stripling, petted and spoiled by the ladies 
about the court, and experienced in the ways of women 
far beyond his years. 

This loitering page was one morning rambling about 
the groves of the Generalife, which overlook the 
grounds of the Alhambra. He had taken with him 
for his amusement a favourite ger-falcon of the queen. 
In the course of his rambles seeing a bird rising from 
a thicket, he unhooded the hawk and let him fly. The 
falcon towered high in the air, made a swoop at his 
quarry, but missing it, soared away, regardless of the 
calls of the page. ‘The latter followed the truant bird 
with his eye, in its capricious flight, until he saw it 
alight upon the battlements of a remote and lonely 
tower, in the outer wall of the Alhambra, built on the 
edge of a ravine that separated the royal fortress from 
the grounds of the Generalife. It was in fact the 
“Tower of the Princesses,” 

The page descended into the rayine and approached 
the tower, but it had no entrance from the glen, and 
its lofty height rendered any attempt to scale it fruit- 
less. Seeking one of the gates of the fortress, there- 
fore, he made a wide circuit to that side of the tower 
facing within the walls. 

A small garden, enclosed by a trellis-work of reeds 
overhung with myrtle, lay before the tower. Opening 
a wicket, the page passed between beds of flowers and 
thickets of roses to the door. It was closed and bolted. 
A crevice in the door gave him a p into the in- 
terior. There was a small Moorish hall with fretted 
walls, light marble columns, and an alabaster fountain 
surrounded with flowers. In the centre hung a gilt 
cage, containing a singing bird, beneath it; on a chair, 
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lay a tortoiseshell cat among reels of silk and other | at beholding, for the first time, a lover at her feet—and 


articles of female labour, and a guitar decorated with | such a lover ! 
ribbons leaned against the fountain. | The diffidence of the page, though genuine, was 

Ruyz de Alarcon was struck with tuese traces of short-lived, and he was recovering his usual ease and 
female taste and elegance in a lonely, and, as he had , confidence, when a shrill voice was heard at a dis- 
supposed, deserted tower. They reminded him of the | tance. 
tales of enchanted halls current in the Alhambra;| “My auntis returning!” cried the damgel in affright : 
and the tortoiseshell cat might be some spell-bound , “I pray you, senor, depart.” 
princess. “ Not until you grant me that rose from your hair as 

He knocked gently at the door. A beautiful face, a remembrance.” 
peeped out from a little window above, but wasin-| She hastily untwisted the rose from her raven locks. 
stantly withdrawn. He waited expecting that the | “Take it,” cried she, agitated and blushing, “ but pray 
door would be opened, but he waited in vain; no foot- | begone.” 
step was to be heard within—all was silent. Had his The page took the rose, and at the same time covered 
senses deceived him, or was this beautiful apparition | with kisses the fair hand that gave it. Then placing 
the fairy of the tower? He knocked again, and more | the flower in his bonnet, and taking the falcon upon 
loudly. After a little while the beaming face once | his fist, he bounded off through the garden, bearing 
more peered forth; it was that of a blooming damsel | away with him the heart of the gentle Jacinta. 
of fifteen. When the vigilant aunt arrived at the tower, she re- 

The page immediately doffed his plumed bonnet, and | marked the agitation of her niece, and an air of con- 
intreated in the most courteous accents to be permitted | fusion in the hall; but a word of explanation sufficed. 
to ascend the tower in pursuit of his falcon. “ A ger-falcon had pursued his prey into the hall.” 

“T dare not open the door, senor,” replied the little “ Mercy on us! to think of a falcon flying into the 
damsel, blushing, “ my aunt has forbidden it.” tower. Did ever one hear of so saucy a hawk? Why 

“TI do beseech you, fair maid—it is the favourite | the very bird in the cage is not safe!” 
falcon of the queen: I dare not return to the palace} The vigilant Fredegonda was one of the most wary 
without it.” of ancient spinsters. She had a becoming terror and 

“ Are you then one of the cavaliers of the court?” | distrust of what she denominated “the opposite sex,” 

“Tam, fair maid; but I shall lose the queen’s favour | which had gradually increased through a long life of 
and my place, if I lose this hawk.” celibacy. Not that the good lady had ever suffered 

“Santa Maria! It is against you cavaliers of the | from their wiles, nature having set up a safeguard 
court my aunt has charged me especially to bar the | in her face that forbade all trespass upon her premises ; 
door.” but ladies who have least cause to fear for themselves, 

“ Against wicked cavaliers, doubtless, but I am none | are most ready to keep a watch over their more tempt- 
of these, but a simple, harmless page, who will be , ing neighbours. 
ruined and undone if you deny me this small request.” The niece was the orphan of an officer who had 

The heart of the little damsel was touched by this , fallen in the wars. She had been educated in a convent, 
distress of the page. It was a thousand pities he should , and had recently been transferred from her sacred 
be ruined for the want of so trifling a boon. Surely, asylum to the immediate guardianship of her aunt, under 
too, he could not be one of those dangerous beings | whose overshadowing care she vegetated in obscurity, 
whom her aunt had described as a species of cannibal, | like an opening rose blooming beneath a brier. Nor in- 
ever on the prowl to make prey of thoughtless damsels; deed is this comparison entirely accidental; for to tell the 
he was gentle and modest, and stood so intreatingly | truth, her fresh and dawning beauty had caught the 
with cap in hand, and looked so charming. public eye, even in her seclusion, and, with that 

The sly page saw that the garrison began to waver, ; poetical turn common to the people of Andalusia, the 
and redoubled his entreaties in such moving terms that | peasantry of the neighbourhood had given her the 
it was not in the power of mortal maiden to deny him; | appellation of ‘ the Rose of the Alhambra.’ 
so the blushing little warden of the tower descended| ‘The wary aunt continued to keep a faithful watch 
and opened the door with a trembling hand, and if the | over her tempting little niece as long as the court con- 
page had been charmed by a mere glimpse of her | tinued at Granada, and flattered herself that her vigilance 
countenance from the window, he was ravished by the | had been successful. It is true, the good lady was now 
full-length portrait now revealed to him. and then discomposed by the tinkling of guitars and 

Her Andalusian boddice and trim basquina set off | chanting of low ditties from the moonlit groves beneath 
the round but delicate symmetry of her form, which | the tower; but she would exhort her niece to shut her 
was as yet scarce verging into womanhood, Her | ears against such idle minstrelsy, assuring her that it 
glossy hair was parted on her forehead, with scrupulous | was one of the arts of the opposite sex, by which simple 
exactness, and decorated with a fresh plucked rose, ac- | maids were often lured to their undoing. Alas! what 
cording to the universal custom of the country. It is | chance with a simple maid has a dry lecture against a 
true her complexion was tinged by the ardour of a/ moonlight serenade? 
southern sun, but it served to give richness to the; At length King Philip cut short his sojourn at 
mantling bloom of her cheek, and to heighten the | Granada, and suddenly departed with all his train. 
lustre of her melting eyes. 

Ruyz de Alarcon beheld all this with a single glance, 
for it became him not to tarry; he merely murmured 
his acknowledgments, and then bounded lightly up the 
spiral staircase in quest of his falcon. 

He soon returned with the truant bird upon his fist. 
The damsel, in the meantime, had seated herself by the 
fountain in the hall, and was winding silk; but in her 
agitation she let fall the reel upon the pavement. The 
page sprang and picked it up, then dropping gracefully 
on one knee, presented it to her; but, seizing the hand 
extended to receive it, imprinted on it a kiss more 
fervent and devout than he had ever imprinted on the 
fair hand of his sovereign. 

“ Ave Maria, senor!” exclaimed the damsel, blush- 
ing still deeper with confusion and surprise, for never 
before had she received such a salutation. 

The modest page made a thousand apologies, assur- 
ing her it was the way, at court, of expressing the 
most profound homage and respect. 

Her anger, if anger she felt, was easily pacified, but 
her agitation and embarrassment continued, and she 
sat blushing deeper and deeper, with her eyes cast 
down upon her work, entangling the silk which she 
attempted to wind. 

The cunning page saw the confusion in the opposite 
camp, and would fain have profited by it, but the fine 
speeches he would have uttered died upon his lips, 
his attempts at gallantry were awkward and ineffectual, 
and to his surprise, the adroit page, who had figured 
with such grace and effrontery among the most know- 
ing and experienced ladies of the court, found himself 
awed and abashed in the presence of a simple damsel of 
fifteen. 

In fact, the artless maiden, in her own modesty and 
innocence, had guardians more effectual than the bolts 
and bars prescribed by her vigilant aunt. Still, where 
is the female bosom proof against the first whisperings 
of love? The little damsel, with all her artlessness, 
instinctively comprehended all that the faltering tongue 

of the page failed to express, and her heart was fluttered 





it issued forth from the gate of Justice, and descended 
the great avenue leading to the city. When the last 
banner disappeared from her sight, she returned exult- 
\ing to her tower, for all her cares were over. To her 
surprise, a light Arabian steed pawed the ground at 
the wicket-gate of the garden—to her horror, she saw 
through the thickets of roses a youth, in gaily em- 
broidered dress, at the feet of her niece. At the sound 
of her footsteps he gave a tender adieu, bounded lightly 
over the barrier of reeds and myrtles, sprang on his 
horse, and was out of sight in an instant. 

The tender Jacinta, in the agony of her grief, lost 
all thought of her aunt’s displeasure. Throwing her- 
self into her arms, she broke forth in sobs and tears. 

“ Ay de mi!” cried she; “ he’s gone !—he’s gone!— 
he’s gone! and I shall never see him more!” 

“Gone! Who is gone?—what youth is that I saw 
at your feet?” 

“A queen’s page, aunt, who came to bid me fare- 
well.” 

“ A queen’s page, child! ” echoed the vigilant Frede- 
gonda, faintly ; ‘and when did you become acquainted 
with a queen’s page?” 

“The morning that the ger-falcon came into the 
tower. It was the queen's ger-falcon, and he came in 
pursuit of it.” 

“ Ah, silly, silly girl! know that there are no ger- 
falcons half so dangerous as these young pranking 
pages, and it is precisely such simple birds as thee that 
they pounce upon.” 

The aunt was at first indignant at learning that, in 
despite of her boasted vigilance, a tender intercourse 
had been carried on by the youthful lovers, almost 
beneath her eye; but when she found that her simple- 
hearted niece, though thus exposed, without the protec- 
tion of bolt or bar, to all the machinations of the oppo- 
site sex, had come forth unsinged from the fiery ordeal, 
she consoled herself with the persuasion that it was 
owing to the chaste and cautious maxims in which she 
had, as it were, steeped her to the very lips. 





While the aunt laid this soothing unction to her 
pride, the niece treasured up the oft-repeated vows of 
fidelity of the page. But what is the love of restless 
roving man? A vagrant stream that dallies for a time 
with each flower upon its bank, then passes on, and 
leaves them all in tears. 

Days, weeks, months elapsed, and nctning more was 
heard of the page. The pomegranate ripened, the vine 
yielded up its fruit, the autumnal rains descended in 
torrents from the mountains; the Sierra Nevada be- 
came covered with a snowy mantle, and wintry blasts 
howled through the halls of the Alhambra—still he 
came not. The winter passed away. Again the genial 
spring burst forth with song and blossom and balmy 
zephyr; the snows melted from the mountains, until 
none remained but on the lofty summit of Nevada, 
glistening through the sultry summer air. Still nothing 
was heard of the forgetful page. 

In the meantime, the poor little Jacinta grew pale 
and thoughtful. Her former occupations and amuse- 
ments were abandoned, her silk lay entangled, her 
guitar unstrung, her flowers were neglected, the notes 
of her bird unheeded, and her eyes, once so bright, 
were dimmed with secret weeping. If any solitude 
could be devised to foster the passion of a love-lorn 
damsel, it would be such a place as the Alhambra, 
where every thing seems disposed to produce tender 
and romantic reveries. It is a very paradise for lovers 
—how hard, then, to be alone in such a paradise—and 
not merely alone, but forsaken ! 

“ Alas, silly child!” would the staid and immaculate 
Fredegonda say, when she found her niece in one of 
her desponding moods, “did I not warn thee against 
the wiles and deceptions of these men? What couldst 
thou expect, too, from one of a haughty and aspiring 
family—thou an orphan, the descendant of a fallen and 
impoverished line? Be assured, if the youth were 
true, his father, who is one of the proudest nobles 
about the court, would prohibit his union with one so 
humble and portionless as thou. Pluck up thy reso- 
lution, therefore, and drive these idle notions from thy 
mind.” 

The words of the immaculate Fredegonda only 
served to increase the melancholy of her niece, but she 
sought to indulge it in private. At a late hour one 
midsummer night, after heraunt had retired to rest, she 
remained alone in the hall of the tower, seated beside 
the alabaster fountain. It was here that the faithless 
page had first knelt and kissed her hand; it was her 
that he had often vowed eternal fidelity. The poor little 
damsel’s heart was overladen with sad and tender re- 





The vigilant Fredegonda watched the royal pageant as | 


| collections, her tears began to flow, and slowly fell drop 
| by drop into the fountain. By degrees the crystal 
| water became agitated, and—bubble, bubble, bubble— 
| boiled up and was tossed about, until a female figure, 
richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose te view. 
Jacinta was so frightened that she fled from the hall, 
and did not venture to return. The next morning she 
related what she had seen to her aunt, but the good lady 
treated it as a phantasy of her troubled mind, or sup- 
posed she had fallen asleep, and dreamt beside the foun- 
tain, “ Thou hast been thinking of the story of the 
three Moorish princesses that once inhabited this 


| tower,” continued she, “and it has entered into thy 


dreams.” 

“What story, aunt. I know nothing of it.” 

“ Thou hast certainly heard of the three princesses, 
Zayda, Zorayda, and Zorahayda, who were confined 
in this tower by the king their father, and agreed 
to fly with three Christian cavaliers. The two first 
accomplished their escape, but the third failed in her 
resolution, and it is said died in this tower.” 

“T now recollect to have heard of it,” said Jacinta, 
“and to have wept over the fate of the gentle Zora- 
hayda.” 

“Thou mayst well weep over her fate,” continued 
the aunt, for the lover of Zorahayda was thy aneestor. 
He leng bemoaned his Moorish love, but time cured 
him of his grief, and he married a Spanish lady, from 
whom thou art descended.” 

Jacinta ruminated upon these words. “ That what 
I have seen is no phantasy of the brain,” said she to 
herself, “I am confident. If indeed it be the spirit of 
the gentle Zorahayda, which I have heard lingers about 
this tower, of what should I be afraid? I'll watch by 
the fountain to-night—perhaps the visit will be re- 

ted. ” 


Towards midnight, when everything was quiet, she 
again took her seat in the haH. As the bell in the dis- 
tant watch-tower of the Alhambra struck the midnight 
hour, the fountain was again agitated, and—bubble, 
bubble, bubble—it tossed about the waters until the 
Moorish female again rose to view. She was young 
and beautiful, her dress was rich with jewels, and in 
her hand she held a silver lute. Jacinta trembled and 
was faint, but was reassured by the soft and plaintive 
voice of the apparition, and the sweet expression of her 
pale, melancholy countenance. 

“ Daughter of mortality,” said she, “ what aileth 
thee? Why do thy tears trouble my fountain, and thy 
sighs and plaints disturb the quiet watches of the 





night?” 
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“] weep bee: ause of the faithlessness of man, and } 
bemoan my solitary and forsaken state. 


“Take comfort—thy sorrows may yet have an end. | 


Thou beholdest a Moorish princess, who, like thee, was 
unhappy in her love. A Christian knight, thy ancestor, 
won my heart, and would have borne me to his native 
land, and to the besom of his church. I was a convert 
ia my heart, but I lacked courage equal to my faith, and 
lingered tiil too late. For this the evil genii are per- 
mitted to have power over me, and I 1emain enchanted 





in this tower until some pure Christian will deign to 
break the magic ll. Wi It thou undertake the task?” 
“T will,” rej ed — trom ling. 
“Come hither, then, and fear n it; dip thy hand in 
the fountai » the ws woved over me, and baptize 
me after tl iy faith—so shall the enc hant- 


ment be dispelled, and my troubled spirit have repose.” 


The damsel advanced with faltering steps, dipped her 
hand in the fountain, colleet« a water in the palm, and 
sprinkled it over the pale face of the phantom. 

The latter smiled with ineffable benignity. She 
dropped her silver lute at the feet of Jacinta, and 


crossed her arms upon her bosom, and melted from 
sight, so that it med merely as if a shower of dew 
drops had fallen into the fountain 

Jacinta retired fri _ the hall, filled with awe and 
wonder. y closed her eyes that night, but 
when she awoke at nA break out of a troubled siumber 
the whole appeared to her like a distempered dream. 
On descend into the hall, however, the truth of the 
vision was established, for, beside the fountain, she 
beheld the silver lute glittering in the morning sun- 


She scare 





shine. 
She hastened to her aunt, to relate all that had befallen 


her, and called her to beheld the lute as a testimonial of 
the reality of her story. lf the good lady hadany linger- 
ing doubts, they ere removed when Jacinta touched 
the instrument, for she drew forth such ravishing tones 
as to thaw even the frigid bosom of the immaculate 
Fredegonda, that region of eternal winter, into a genial 





flow. Nvothing but supernatural melody could have 
produced such an effect 

The extraordinary power of the lute became every 
day more and more apparent. The wayfarer passing 
by the tower was detuined, and, as it were, spellbound, 
in breathless ecstasy. ‘Ihe very. birds gathered in the 
neighbouri: tt Pees, yn h hushing their own strains, 





listened in charmed silence 

Rumour soou spread the news abroad. The in- 
habitants of Granada threvced to the Alhambra to 
eateh a few notes of the transcendent music that floated 
about the tower of Las Infantas. 

The lovely little minstrel was at length drawn forth 
from her retreat. The rich and powerful of the land 
contended who should entertain and do honour to her; 
or, rather, who should secare the charms of her Inte to 
draw fashionable throngs to their saloons. Wherever 
she went her vigilant aunt kept a dragon-watch at her 
elbow, awing tlic throngs ef impassioned admirers, who 
hung in raptures on her strains. ‘The report of her 
wonderful powers spread from city to eity. Malaga, 
Seville, Cordova, all beeame successively mad on the 
theme; nothing was talked of throug shout Andalusia 
but the beauti(ul minstrel of the Alhambra. How could 
it be otherwise among a people so musical and gallant 


as the Andalusians, when the lute was magical in its | 


wers, and tle minstrel inspired by love? 

While all Andalusia was thus music mad, a different 
mood prevailed at the court of Spain. Philip V., asis 
well known, was.a miserable hypoehon@riac, and subject 
to all kinds of fancies. Sometimes he would keep to 
his bed for weeks together, groaning under imaginary 
complaints. At other times he weuld insist upon 
abdicating his throne, to the great @moyance of his 
royal spouse, who vd astron g relish for the splendours 
of a court and the. g elo wies of a crown, and guided the 
sceptre of her imbecile lord with an expert and steady 
hand. 

Nothing was found to be so efficacious in dispelling 
the royal megrims as the powers of music; the queen 
took care, tlierefore, to have the best performers, both 
vocal and instrumental, at hand, and retained the famous 
Italian singer Farinelli about the court as a kind of 
royal physician. 

At the moment we treat of, however, a freak had 
come over the mind of this sapient and illustrious Bour- 


bon that surpassed all former vagaries. After a long 
spell of imaginary illness, which set all the strains of 
Parinelli, and the consultations of a whole orchestra of 
court fidulers at defiance, the monareh fairly, in idea, 


gave up the ghost, and considered himself absolutely 
dead. 

This would have been harmless enough, and even 
sonvenient both to his queen and courtiers, had he been 
eontent to remain in the quietude befitting a dead man; 
but to their ee he insisted upon ym the 


funeral ceremonies performed over him, and, to their 
inexpressible perplexity, begam to grow impatient, and 
to revile bitterly at them for negligence and disre sepe ct, 


in leaving him unburied. What-was to bedone? ‘To 
disobey the kin:’s positive commands was monstrous in 
the eyes of the obsequious courtiers of a punctilious 


court—but to obey him and bury him alive, would be 
downright regicide! 


reached the court, of the female minstrel who was 
turning the brains of all Andalusia. The queen des- 
patched missions in all haste to summon her to St. 
lidefonso, where the court at that time resided. 

Within a few days, as the queen, with her maids of 
honour, was walking in those stately gardens intended, 
with their avenues and terraces and fountains, to eclipse 
the glories of Versailles, the far-famed minstrel was 
conducted into her presence. The imperial Elizabetta 
gazed with surprise at the youthful and unpretending 
appearance of the little being that had set the world 
madding. She was in her picturesque Andalusian 
dress, her silver Inte was in her hand, and she stood 


with modest and downcast eyes, but with a simplicity | 


and freshness of beauty that still bespoke her “the 
Rose of the Alhambra.” 

| As usual, she was accompanied by the ever vigi- 
lant Fredegonda, who gave the whole history of 
her parentage and descent to the inquiring queen. If 


the stately Dlizabetta had been interested by the appear- 
ance of Jacinta, she was still more pleased when she 
learnt that she was of a meritorious though impo- 


| verished line, and that her father had bravely fallen in 
the service of the crown. 
renown,” said she, “ and thou canst cast forth this evil 

| spirit that possesses thy sovereign, thy fortunes shall 
henceforth be my care, and honours and wealth attend 
thee.” 

| Impatient to make trial of her skill, she led the way 
at once to the apartment of the moody monarch. 

Jacinta followed, with downeast eyes, through files 
of guards and crow ds of courtiers. They arrived at 
length at a great chamber hung with black. ‘The win- 
dows were closed to exclude the light of day: a number 
of yellow wax-tapers in silver sconces diffused a lugu- 
brious light, and dimly revealed the figures of mutes in 
mourning dresses, and courtiers who glided about with 
noiseless step and woe-begone visage. On the midst of 
a funeral bed or bier, his hands folded on his breast, 
and the tip of his nose just visible, lay extended this 
would-be-buried monarch. 

The queen entered the chamber in silence, and point- 
ing toa footstool in an obscure corner, beekoned to 
Jacinta to sit down and commence. 

At first she touched her lute with a faltering hand, 
but gathering confidence and animation as she pro- 
eeeded, drew forth such soft aérial harmony, that all 
present could scarce believe it mortal. As to the 
monarch, who had already considered himself in the 
world of spirits, he set it down for some angelic melody 
or the music of the spheres. By degrees the theme 
was varied, and the voice of the minstrel accompanied 
the instrument She poured forth one of the legendary 
ballads treating of the ancient glories of the Alhambra 

| amd’ the achievements of the Moors. Her whole soul 
entered into the theme, for with the recoHections of the 
Alhambra was associated the story of her love. Tho 
funeral chamber resounded with the animating strain. 
It enteved into the gloomy heart of the monarch. He 
raised his head and gazed around; he sat up on his 
couch, his-eye began to kindle—at length leaping upon 
the floor, he-called for sword and b 

The triumph of music, or rather ey the enchanted 
lute, was complete; the demon of melancholy was cast 
forth ; and, as it were, a dead man brought te life. The 
windows of the apartment were thrown open; the 
glorious effulgence of Spanish sunshine burst into the 
late lugubrions chamber; all eyes sought the lovely | 


In the midst of this fearful dilemma a rumou | 


“If thy powers equal their | 


ALVAR. 





TueEReE are mysteries in the camp as well as in the 
court, and among the bravest of the brave, feelings will 
sometimes well up from the overcharged heart, that, 
by their bitter poignancy, unman those who would 
rush to death amidst the din of battle without a quiver- 
ing nerve. Of such mysteries, and of such feelings, 
the sad history of Alvar, the drummer-boy, affords an 
interesting and mournful instance. 

Surely never before did fingers draw from drum sueh 
music as did the slender ones of Alvar. Music was 
his passion. He had, among his few effects, a guitar; 
and often, at night, sad, wailing notes would rise from 
his tent, hushing the whole camp into sudden silence. 
Every man loved the boy, and considered him his 
own especial care. On long, toilsome marches, under 
cover of the darkness, many a brave trooper dis- 
mounted, and lifted the tired boy upon his horse, 
trudging wearily on foot. Alvar loved them all, and 
his heart swelled with gratitude for their kindness ; 


* but more than all, he loved his noble colonel. 


Twice had he saved that colonel’s life—once by 
| Striking up the gun of an enemy, and again when a 
poisoned draught was offered him by a traitor in his 
owncamp. The colonel was a silent, saddened man, 
| and bore life as if it was a burden tohim. He had 
| little intereourse with his men, but he was careful of 
their comfort, and had their respect and esteem. It 
was touching to see the young Alvar’s watchful care of 
him. He had grown to be somewhat of a pet with 
the colonel, and was allowed many privileges; for he 
was so young and delicate to be upon the battle-field, 
in the camp, or on the march. It was Alvar who 
placed the cup of cool water for his colonel’s using, 
having, perhaps, travelled many miles through tangled 
woods and a glowing sun to procure it. It was he 
who gathered the few straggling wayside flowers, and 
arranging them in a little silver cup, which he carried 
in his knapsack, placed them on the rough table within 
the colonel’s tent. But ever; when the officer, noticing 
these gifts, would have thanked him, Alvar was not to 
be found. 

Once, when Alvar having founda few wild-Jowers 
on the cleft of a rock, was arranging them, the colonel 
entered the tent unexpectedly. 

“Ah, my boy! It is you, then, who areso 1 
of my ‘comfort. I suspected as much. Not contéat 
with saving my life, you want to make that life 
pleasant.” 

Alvar looked up, end their eyes met. Over the beau- 
tiful face the eloquent blood coursed, dyeing-the white 
brow and throat a rich crimson, succeeded by a deadly 
paleness and faintness. The colonel gave. him fresh 
water he had brought so far, so refreshing after the 
hot, unhealthy, eamp water. 

“T beg you will excuse me; colonel, I am somewhat 
used to fainting fits, and I——” 

“You walked too far, Alvar; to bring me fresh water 
and these beautiful flowers.” 

“Oh, sir! That did nop make me ill at all—it was 
a pleasnre. T hope you will forgive the trouble. have 
| given you iad 





The colonel was alone: and long he to and fro 
before his tent, with his brow knit, a troubled ex- 
pression in his dark eyes. A suspicion had been sud- 

| denly aroused within him which tilled his soul with un- 
rest. His hurried steps were arrested by'a m 
from his general. His orders were to march by by mid 


enchantress, but the Inte had fallen from her hand, she: | night, and eut off the enemy’s retreat by a given pass. 


had sunk upon the earth, and the next moment was 
clasped to the bosom of Ruyz de Alarcon, 

The nuptials of the happy couple were shortly after | 
celebrated with great splendour; but hold—I hear the: | 
reader ask, How did Ruyz de Alarcon account for his 
long neglect?) Ob that was all owing to the opposition, | 
of a proud, pragmatical old father; besides, young peo- 
ple, who really like one another, soon come to an amica- 
ble understanding; and bury all past grievances when 

| once they meet. 

| But how was the proud, pragmatical old father recon- 
ciled to the match ? 

| Oh, his scruples were easily overcome by-a word or 
two from the queen, especially as dignities and rewards 
were showered upon the blooming: favourite of royalty. 
Besides, the lute of Jacinta, you know, possessed a 
magic power, and could control the most stubborn and 
hardest breast. 

And what came of the enchanted lute? 

Oh, that is the most curious matter of all, and plainly | 
proves the truth ofall this story. That lute remained 
for some time in the family, but was purloined and car- 
ried off, as was supposed, by the great singer Farinellf, 
in pure jealousy. At his death it passed into other | 
hands in Italy, who were ignorant of its mystic powers, 
and melting down the silver, transferred the strings to 
an old Cremona fiddle. The strings still retain some- 
thing of their magic virtues; A word in the reader's 
ear, but let it go no further—that fiddle bewitched the 

, whole world—it was the fiddle of Paganini ! 


In tem minutes the camp was:in motion, each one get- 
} ting his trapsiready fora mareh. It was hurrying en 
' toward the night, and yet he had seen nothing of Al- 
‘var. As the twilight deepened, a slender figure came 
' slowly from the wvod, and entered the tent, whick he 
shared in common with two otherdrummers. The 
colonel crossed over to his tent. 
‘“ Alvar, we mareh at midnight.” 
“T am ready, sir.” 
| “Tt is @long mareh, my boy, and you are not well. 
Had you not better stay on the sick-list ?” 
“ Please, colonel, do not asi: me to stay behind.” 
“Ty ar very much for you, Alvar ; bat will not lay 
my commands upon you. God bless you, my bey!” 
The colonel left him, end Alvar turned sadly to 
ant together his few effects. 
| At midnight, the regiment moved quickly and 
| silently out of camp, and by three o’clock were far on 
| their journey. The night was sultry and the march 
wearisome. Poor Alvar trudged on, though his slender 
feet were tired hours before. At the speeified _ 
they halted, according to orders, to await the enem 
| It was a long and weary waiting, for it was then 
o'clock, and no enemy came im sight till three. Then 
the battle began, and raged fiercely. 

Many a noble fellow bit the dust;yielding up his life 
for the country he loved; and itseemed asthough in vain, 
for night closed in upon a yet unvanquished foe. Then 
beth armies the night in removing their dead 
and wounded. Alvar's quiek eye missed his colonel. 
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Faint and heart-sick, he started off in the darkness 
alone, turning his steps towards the battle-field. 

He might be there, searching for some lost or missing 
friend; but, O God! he might, be dead!” 

Over ghastly faces and mangled forms the boy trod 
fearlessly. 

As he wandered on, he saw lying, with his handsome 
face upturned to the moonlight, Colonel B——. Poor 
Alvar flung himself, with an anguished cry, on his 
breast. 

“OQ God! let me die, too. Lionel B——, thou hast 
died, and never dreamt my love for thee!” 

Then followed passionate weeping and moaning. 

Colonel B—— was not dead. He had been thrown 
from his horse, and, his head striking a stone, he had 
been rendered insensible. When Alvar, discovering 
him, flung himself upon his breast, he was fast recover- 
ing his consciousness, and the words that sorrow sur- 
prised from poor Alvar, revealed that which he had 
been suspecting for the last twenty-four hours. It was 
with many mingled emotions that Colonel _B—— 
discovered the beautiful boy, who had shown him 
such delicate attentions, striving thus to win him 
from his sadness, was a woman, and that she loved 
him ! 





He had simall cause to love the sex, for he was even 


then suffering from the perfidy of one who had been his | 
promised bride, but who had broken her vows upon | 
the very eve of her marriage with him—preferring a | 


West-India suitor, whose skin was as sallow as his 


gold, and his heart the size of a filbert. These thoughts | 
prompted him to feign death, rather than meet a} 


woman’s eye. Then came better thoughts; the girl's 
passionate grieving touched him; and then she loved 
him ; and love is so winning. He thought of her silent 
love; of her shrinking delicacy, of how she would 
rather die than have her love discovered. He waited 
till she grew calmer; then moaned, and opened his 
eyes,’ Alvar grew deathly pale, but quickly mastered 
her feelings. 

“ You are better, colonel? I foared at first you were 
dead.” 

“ And you would have grieved, Alvar, my boy?” 

“ Yes, I should have grieved.” 

That was all—nothing more or iess. Qh, woman! 
woman! you are past finding out. 

The colonel was sore from his fall, save that he was 
uninjured. 

His return to camp was hailed by joyous and re- 
peated cheers. They had feared he was dead, ora 
prisoner, 

At daybreak the battle was renewed, and after hours 
of conflict the sun went down upon the army victori- 
ous, and a retreating foe. They drove the enemy be- 
fore them until darkness closed around them; then 
they turned their faces campward. It was a sad 
march. They had gained a victory; but alas! they 
were bearing back with them their wounded, and 
dying, and dead. 

And where was Alvar? 

He was plodding wearily on, with white lips and 
faltering limbs. ‘There was a faint gleam of moon- 
light, and by it the colonel saw that Alvar'’s steps were 
slow and weary, and saw hiin every little while press 
his hand to his heart. Knowing that it was a woman 
that was undergoing the toilsome march, he felt his 
heart swell. At length he went up to the seeming boy 
and said: 

“ Take my place on the horse, Alva. You are tired, 
and the change of position will rest me,” 

“Oh, not for worlds! Iam not so very tired.” 

But the pale lips belied the brave words. 

“Nevertheless, you shall ride.” And the colonel 
lifted her gently inte his saddle, and took his place by 
her side. 

Alvar burst inte tears. 

“ This is your last march, Alva. Do you know it? 
I will not permit you to go upon another. You are 
not strong enough, my boy. Would to God you were 
safe at home! I shall be sorry to part with you; but 
as soon as we reach camp I will send you home.” 

The white lips quivered. 

“T have no home.” 

“J will find you a home.” And the brave officer 
merely smoothed the glossy hair, nobly repressing the 
desire to clasp her close to his heart. Then there 
was silence between them, broken only by an occa- 
sional moan from Alvar, which she accounted for by | 
saying: 

“ My head is aching very badly.” 

The camp was soon reached, and in an incredibly | 
short time the weary watriors were lost in slumber. 
The next two days the colonel was absent from the 
camp. On his return he inquired for Alvar. The man 
shook his head. 

“ Ah, sir, he’s lying very ill across the way, at Man- 
vat’s. ‘They said they could spare him a bed, and it is 
quiet there.” 

It was but the work of a moment for the colonel to 
reach the house. There, extended on a couch, was 





| 








Alvar. The unmistakable signs of death were there— 
the pale lips, the sunken eyes, and that inexplicable 


! ° ° . sb se | 
| something which none can describe, but which all have 


seen. Colonel B stood beside the sufferer with 
quivering lips. 

“Q Alvar! would to God I had never let you go | 
upon this march.” 

One long, steadfast look into his, and then the 
sad eyes closed, and through the shut lids a few tears 
crushed. 

“It is better so; death will end all the strife.” 

“ Do you suffer much, dear Alvar? ” 

“ Not very much—not more than I can bear.” 

“Brave Alvar!” It was all the sorely tried man 
could articulate. 

“‘ Nurse, will you leave mealone a few moments with 
my colonel ? ” 

“JT will; but do not talk much, or the doctor will 
blame me.” 

“T will be careful, nurse. Colonel, I am dying, and | 
moments are most precious. There will be for me few | 
more beautiful sunsets like to this one; perhaps not a 
single sun will ever rise or set before my brief life is | 
over. And yet I hoped to see this golden glory sink 
many times behind those grey, old hills. I had hoped | 
to follow you over valley and hill, till the war wes 
over, and then—but further than that I had not mapped 
out my future. I thought to leave it all with God; 
but you see He has ordered things as he thought best. 
I feel myself grow more faint every moment, and must 
hasten. I have one request to make of you, my best 
friend. Truly you have been Alvar's best friend. My 
request is this: Have me buried in the clothes I have 
on; just put my hands over my breast, and lay me to 
rest as 1 am. Soldiers are always buried in their 
uniforms, you know. I was a soldicr—was I not, 
colonel?” 

“ A brave one, Alvar.” 

“ Bury me just as I am, only if you deem me worthy, 
wrap about me the old flag I rescued from the 
enemy’s hands.” 





over, and fixed their gaze upon him, from whence they 
never wandered. 

“Oh, Alvar, darling ! do not leave me. 
you go.” 

She strove to speak, and through the fast chilling 
lips came the words: 

“In my knapsack are a few little effects 
for my sake. Round my neck is a picture. It was 
taken on my nineteenth birtliday. I leave it for you. 
I hope the blood has not defaced it. Kiss me once, my 
beloved, and then hold me fast till all is over.” 

One long, lingering kiss, and ere its close the pure 
spirit had flown, leaving in the colonel’s arms only the 
beautiful clay. 

Lionel B was stricken to the soul; but he had 
no time to mourn then, as the doctor or nurse might 
come any moment. He laid the beautiful head back 
on the pillow, and unbuttoning the boy’s jacket and 
coarse shirt, sought for the picture, thereby revealing 
a@ woman’s fair, rounded throat, and snowy bosom. 

There lay a sweet, picturesque face, smiling up at 
him—a face framed in soft golden curls; but, O God! 
the ribbon was stained with blood! and close beside it 
was a ghastly wound! Pressed tight over the wound, 
doubtless to absorb the blood, was a silken searf; it and 
the shirt were perfectly saturated with blood. The 
wound was not deep, but her life-blood had eseaped, 
little by little, till death claimed her. With an aching 
heart, Colonel B foldeda linen handkerchief and 
laid it over the wound; and then closed up the beauti- 
ful throat, and laid the white hands over the heart 
that had loved him so well. When the nurse would 
have changed his soldier-trappings for grave-clothes, 
he said: 

“ Not so; let us wrap him in the colours he loved, 
and thus bury him.” 

Ere nightfall a rude coffin held all that was left of 
the favourite drummer-boy, and many a tear fell upon 
the sweet young face, none dreaming he was other than 
he seemed. 


I cannot see 


—keep them 





Her fast dimming eyes turned again to the window. 

“Oh, this beautiful sunset! Oh, this beautiful world! 
It is hard to leave it—hard—hard!” 

She nestled her little hand in the eolone!’s, 

“See yon crimson and purple clouds, and those great 
bars of gold. 
glorious summer-time! How I have ever loved it. I 
shall tie no more rose-garlands round the beautiful 
hours. Ah! that sharp pain! I must not be prodigal 
of words. Good-bye, beautiful clouds and grey, o 
hills. Colonel, I am fast entering the shadowy valley. 
Never forget that your poor drummer-boy loved his 
colonel to the last.” 

At that moment the door opened, and the doctor 
entered. 

* Doctor, can you do nothing for this poor boy ?” 

“T fear not; his case baffles me. I have thought 


perhaps there was an inner wound that was causing | 


this fever and excitement; but the boy says not. I 
wanted to examine into the soreness of his arm and 
shoulder; but he says it is a mere sprain, and that he 
bathed it himself last night, and it is almost well 
to-day.” 

“Yes, it is almost well—a few more hours, and the 
pain will be all gone.” 

The colonel made a motion for the doctor to leave 
the room. 

“T will look in upon General H——, then I will 
return here.” 


“ Alvar, will you not allow the doctor to examine | 


into the cause of your shoulder being so painful? He 
may help you.” 

“It is no use, colonel.” 

“For my sake, dear Alvar?” 

A faint blush stole over the dying face. 

“ Anything but this, colonel.” 

Lionel B gathered the sunny head to his breast. 

“My darling one! do you think I am blind? I} 
know your secret, my pet; know that you are a tender, | 
suffering girl; and oh! Alvar, I love you! I,| 
who thought never to love any woman on earth. 
Doctor C is an old friend of my boyhood, one tried 
and true. Let him examine your shoulder, Alvar; 
perhaps he can yet save you. And oh, Alvar, to have | 
you live! to call you mine! my wife! Is it not worth | 
the trial, darling? He will keep your secret, let you | 
live or die.” 

“Let it be as you wish; for oh! to be your wife, 
even one short hour, tvould be bliss indeed. But, lest 
I die under the operation, I must first explain my being 
here in boy’s dress, lest you blame poor Alvar. 

“T am an orphan—brotherless and sisterless. My | 
guardian’s family are with the enemy. To escape from | 


Oh! the dreamy tenderness of this | 


He was wrapped in the flag, and that night the mid- 
night train bore him to Colonel b——’s far away home; 
; and the soldiers who took charge of the body, bore with 
them a letter which read thus : 


“ Dear Morner,—Bury the dead I send you by the 
side of my sister Agnes. It is dust of one whe 
loved your son, mother, and whom I loved passing well. 
| I will tell you all when we meet. 
| “ Your affectionate son, 

“Lionet B 

That night, alone in his tent, the colonel opened the 
little knapsack, to seo what Alvar had left in his 
charge. The first thing he saw was a faded bunch of 
flowers, he had worn at the last dress-parade. He laid 
the knapsack quickly down, and paced up and 
| down his narrow tent with moist eyes and quivering 
lips. 

Once more he sat « 
only a few hard biscu 
and a woman’s collar; and wrappe 
paper, a heavy coil of long, fair Lai: 
severed from her sunny hair when she donned the little 
cap of the drummer-boy. ‘The colonvl laid the shining 
curls upon his knee, and hid his face in his hands ; 
| and tears that were no disgrace to his manhood, fell 
| upon Alvar’s curls. As he took them up to put them 
| away, the silken strings twined themselves round his 
| hand caressingly. He could not smooth them out; 
they would ripple round his fingers like living things; 
so with a bitter moan, he hid thiem*in lis bosom, as he 
heard footsteps approaching. 

“The colonel is more sad and gloomy since Alvar 
died, than before. Poor boy! he was a great comfort 
to him.” 

So the world reads these hearts of ours. And it ig 
well it is 60, else the world would know teo much. 

D. H. 
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lown to his sad work. He found 
3, a little Bible, a blue ribbon, 
in a piece of news- 
1ich Alvar had 


} 
| 
| 
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Otp Mams.—This is what Dr, flall says of the class 
in his “Journal of Health: ”— ing an ‘old maid’ 
implies decision of character; neither sham, nor shows, 
nor courtly manner, nor sp! persons have won 
them over; nor fair promises, nor shallow tears. They 
looked beyond the manner and the dress, and finding no 
cheering indication of depth of mind and sterling prin- 
ciples, they gxve up the specious present for the chance 
of a more solid future, and determined, in hope, and 
patience, and resignation, to ‘bide their time.’” 

A Misraxr.—The Duke of Wellington, then residing 
at ‘Walmer Castle, had walked one Sunday evening 
into Deal, and entered Trinity Church. After wander- 
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them, I donned the dress of a poor little drummer-boy, | ing about for some time in search of the sexton, (who, 
who died in one of our prisons, and whose clothes I) as a matter of course, was engaged elsewhere,) the 
stole away, and thus escaped. Every one was so kind! duke ensconsed himself in a roomy-looking pew, in 
to me, I formed the idea of staying. Then, when I | front of the pulpit. Aiter a short time a lady o/ portly 
knew you, I—I—~” | and pompous appearance, the owner of the pew, entered. 

“Yes, dear, I know just how it was. TIT will call the | After muttering a prayer, she cast a scowl at the in- 
doetor now, for I feel I can never live without you.” truder, which was intended to drive him out of the 

Before the words were fully spoken, she caught his | place he had taken. She had not the least idea who he 
arm, and he saw that a fearful change had passed over | was, and would probably have given her eyes, had she 
her face, The glorious eyes were already filming | known him, to have touched the hem of the great 
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duke’s cloth coat, or ask for his autograph. Seeing 
that the stranger bore the brunt of her indignant 
glance without moving, the lady bluntly told the duke, 
as she did not know him, that she must request he 
would immediately leave her pew. His grace obeyed, 
and chose another seat. When he was leaving the 
church, at the end of the service, and had at last found 
the sexton, who received him with many bows and 
salutations, he said:—“ Tell that lady she has turned 
the Dnke of Wellington out of her pew this evening.” 
— Ru llections and Anecdotes: being a Second Series of 
Reminiscences of the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs. By 
Captain R. H. Gronow. 








HOW THE TURKS SMOKE. 


Tue Turks undoubtedly understand how to smoke 
better than any other nation. They do not seem to be 
harmed by it, since they live to a healthy old age in the 
constant use of the weed; but whether harmed or not, 
they evidently excel all other people in the luxury. 
We have already remarked that the ‘l'urk uses a clean 
clay pipe. He also uses a long wooden stem. This is 
the important characteristic of the chibouk, and the 
theory of the thing is this: 

All woody fibres in burning are decomposed, giving 
off quantities of water, or of oxygen and hydrogen, 
which compose water. This water passes on in sieam 
or vapour, having in solution the nicotine and other 
component parts of the tobacco. What is commonly 
called the “ oil” in a pipe is ninety-nine hundredths part 
water. It cannot but be evident that this hot water or 
steam, passing as it does directly from the fire to the 
mouth, when one smokes a short pipe or a cigar, is un- 
comfortable, if not unwholesome. 

A long wooden stem, three to five feet in length, 
with a large bore, is therefore advantageous in this 
respect, that it permits the smoke to rest in the tube 
some time before it is taken into the mouth. It de- 
posits its steam and a large part of the nicotine in the 
wooden tube, and the smoker takes it into his lips a dry 
smoke. 

The Turks clean these stems daily with strong 
coffee. They prefer the wood of the jessamine or wild 
cherry to all others, although they make pipe-stems of 
every wood. Indeedit is not uncommon for a luxurious 
Turk to send out for the branch of a large rose-bush, 
have his servant bore the stem with the ever ready 
gimlet and string, and then hand the pipe te his guest 
blooming with fragrant roses. 

Jessamine and cherry stems cost in the Turkish 
bazaars from one to ten, and even fifteen dollars each. 
It ison the stem and mouthpiece that the expense is 
wasted. The amber mouthpiece is itself costly, choice 
amber, milky and delicate in colour, being worth 
almost its weight in gold in Oriental countries, and the 
mouthpiece is ornamented with jewels according to the 
wealth of the proprietor. Thus a mouthpiece worth 
ten or twenty thousand dollars may be frequently seen, 
while the bowl of the pipe is worth but a tenth of a 
cent. 





HOME-GROWN FRUITS. 


Tue scarcity of such homely and wholesome fruits 
1s apples and pears, plums, and even grapes, all of 
which can be grown cheaply and well, throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,—a scareity with limited 
exceptions, as in the apples of Herefordshire and other 
parts of the west of England,—is somewhat surprising. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Roach Smith, who has recently 
lrawn attention to this subject, that the plantations 
of fruit-trees in this country do not exceed those of the 
time of Charles II. And what may be the result of 
such a scarcity of wholesome fruits on the health of the | 
community, or what the extent of disease to which it | 
wives rise, it is hard to say. But therecan be no doubt 
that great evil must have resulted, and must still 
result. The children in Christ’s Hospital on one 
vecasion were so infested with cutaneous eruptions 
that they had to be dispersed; and it was discovered 
that the evil arose from a deficiency of fruit and other 
vegetable food. 

There cannot be a doubt that man is essentially, or 
hy nature, a frugivorous animal. It has been wrongly 
coneluded from the formation of his teeth that he was 
designed to be carnivorous, but his dental conformation 
closely resembles that of the monkey tribe, and these 
are not carnivorous, but frugivorous; the teeth mis- 
takenly supposed in man to have been designed for | 
tearing flesh, being in fact those requisite for disorgan- 
izing fleshy fruits. There is an undue leaning in the 
English mind towards animal food, even if we regard | 
mankind as omnivorous; and it is well known that 
men as well as horses can be sustained in good condi- 
tion by a strictly vegetable diet. We are not inclined, 
however, to insist on an exclusively vegetable diet: | 
indeed, such food as milk—mother’s milk itself—is 
animal in its nature, and what food can be more whole- | 
some than good milk or fresh eggs? Nevertheless, | 
vegetable food, and particularly fruit, is far too little 


used in this country, with the exception of that univer- 
‘ 








sal favourite the potato—the 


pomme de terre—which | sons must be paid before the creditors; but, under the 


Cobbet, fortunately, in his mad hatred of it, did not | special circumstances of the case, they declined to give 


succeed in eesting out of use. 

The plan«ng ef apple, pear, and other fruit-trees 
ought to be far more general than it now is, and the 
fruit hence far more abundant. Heavy crops might 
be grown in ground where other vegetable products 
would not thereby be hindered from coming to maturity. 
Gooseberry and currant-bushes are also a profitable 
crop, and ought to be greatly increased. We have 
often urged the advantage of planting the waste spaces 
on each side of railways; and were apple and pear- 
trees, and such like, cultivated on the thousands of 
acres throughout the country thus lying waste, as Mr. 
Smith suggests, an important increase of revenue 
would accrue to the companies. In France the ad- 
vantage of planting waste spaces with fruit-trees is 
better known than with us. 








EVERMORE. 


Gar and.dgss, and loss and gain, 
A little less, and a little more, 
Pain and pleasure, pleasure and pain, 
Ever and evermore ! 


Night and day, and day and night, 
O’er and o’er, and o’er and o’er; 

Out of the darkness, into the light, 
Ever and evermore! 


On and onward drives our bark 
From the shore, and to the shore; 

Out of the daylight into the dark 
Ever and evermore ! 


Now a lover with joy to greet, 
Then a heart that is bleeding sore; 

Meeting to part, and parting to meet, 
Ever and evermore! 

Giving to take, and taking to give; 
Looking backward, looking before ; 

Living to die, and dying to live, 
Eyer and evermore ! 

True and false, and false and true, 
Store of good, and evil store ; 

The day of our life is made of you, 
Ever and evermore! 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR TURPENTINE. 


Mr. Cave, M.P., chairman of the West India Com- 
mittee, has received a letter from Jamaica containing a 
scheme which has caused great interest in the island, 
for using rum, instead of spirits of turpentine, in the 
preparation of paint. The present price of turpentine, 
is 10s. a gallon; that of rum in bond from 1s. 4d. to 2s.; 
but the duty amounts to 10s. 2d. in addition; and it is 
suggested that rum rendered unfit for drinking, either 
by a mixture of creosote or naphtha, such as is now 
used in methylating spirits of wine, might be admitted 
duty free as a desiccant of paint, for which it has been 
proved by experiment to be well fitted. The revenue 
would not suffer, as the spoilt rum would come into 
competition with a duty-free article, and considerable 
relief would be given to the painting trade, which is in 
many places almost brought to a stand by the high 
price of turpentine. It is understood that Mr. Cave has 
brought the question before the proper authorities, and 
that it is still under consideration. 





Tue Arisrocracy or THE WarR.—An American 
paper states that at least 150 persons in New York are 
known to have made fortunes varying from 100,000 to 
1,500,000 dollars during the past eighteen months, some 
by stocks, some by contracts, some by shoddy, some by 
selling bad vessels to the Government, some by crackers 
and cheese for the army, and some by disposing of good 
offices. These shoddy aristocrats have added about 
200 brilliant new equipages to the ring at the Central 
park. 

Cost or Lonpon Streets,—New Oxford Street and 
Cranbourne Street, constructed between 1841 and 1847 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, from the 


London Bridge Approaches Fund, cost: the former, | 


£330,074; and the latter, £206,093. Victoria Street, 
Westminster, constructed between 1845 and 1851 by 
the Westminster Improvement Commissioners, from 
the Coal Duties and improved rates, and by money 
raised on mortgage, cost £215,000. 

Lecau.—A singular will case was decided before the 
Lords Justices of Appeal from the Master of the Rolls 
on Saturday. A gentleman agreed in the marriage 
settlements of his sons, to pay or bequeath to them 
sums of £2,500 each. He afterwards fell into reduced 
circumstances, and his estates were considerably in- 
volved. ‘lhe main question was whether his sons, 
under the marriage settlements, were to be paid first, or 
whether they were only to rank with other creditors. 
The Master of the Rolls, and after him the Lords 
Justices, held that it was a special debt. and that the 
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| the costs of appeal. 


Mr. Jotty, a Dublin barrister, has presented to the 
Royal Dublin Society, for the use of the public, 17,000 
volumes of rare and valuable books which he had been 
a coxsiderable time collecting ; also a large number of 
prints, scarce engravings, manuscripts, and an interest- 
ing collection of autographs. The value of the whole 
is estimated at no less than £10,000. 


Tue discovery of the source of the Nile threatens 
to give rise to a fierce controversy of the Gray and 
Du Chaillu class, as Mr. Beke, the African ex- 
plorer, claims to have set forth, three or four years 
since, all that Captains Speke and Grant have dis- 
covered. 


Ara recent interview with his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the author of “ Number One; or, the 
Way of the World,” was personally thanked for a copy 
of the third edition of his work, and he received from 
Sir Charles Phipps an intimation that his new work 
(now in the press), entitled “Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” would, on its publication, be placed before 
her Majesty the Queen. The gentleman thus honoured 
is author of no fewer than fifteen works on various 
subjects. 

Snake Puiant.—There is a plant (natural order 
Polygalcee) called senega, in consequence of its being 
used by the Senegaroo Indians as a remedy for the bite 
of the rattle-snake ; there is likewise another plant, one 
of the Aristolchiew, called the Virginian snake-root, said 
to be an antidote against serpents, A drop or two of 
the first introduced into the mouth of a snake will ren- 
der it perfectly harmless, as it possesses the power of 
stupefying the reptile. 

A Boy Worrtep sy A Donkxry.—On Sunday 
week a very shocking affair occurred near South- 
well, Notts. A boy named James Purdy, aged about 
twelve years, was tending some donkeys, when one of 
them went off the side of the road where they were 
grazing and he went after it for the purpose of bring- 
ing it back again. While pursuing it the animal 
turned upon him suddenly, knocked him down, knelt 
upon him, and commenced worrying the unfortunate 
boy in a most frightful manner. The lad’s companion 
attempted to drive the brute away, but was unable to 
do so, Assistance was procured and the lad rescued as 
soon as possible, but not before he had sustained very 
severe injuries. His body is frightfully mangled and 
not the slightest hope of his recovery is entertained. 
The donkey has been destroyed. 


AN EAGLE'S ADVENTURES. 


A Few days ago, while several dogs and a lot of 
ravens were enjoying a feast on the carcase of a horse 
at Braehour, in this county, they were suddenly dis- 
turbed by the presence of a fine large eagle, at whose 
appearance the dogs ran off and the ravens flew away, 
one of the latter carrying off a portion of the entrails. 
Part being swallowed, and the raven being unable either 
to separate or disgorge, she had to fly away with about 
half-a-yard dangling from her mouth. The eagle, ob- 
serving this, instantly gave chase, and soon after snc- 
ceeded in seizing hold of the end of the piece, and in 
dragging both it and the raven to the ground, on 
reaching which he struckand killed the raven, and soon 
after made a meal of it and the carrion, returning to- 
wards the carcase. 

In the meantime, however, two of the dogs had re- 
turned, and, possession being nine points of the law, 
they growled defiance at the invader, and prepared to 
defend their rights. The eagle, bent on obtaining pos- 
session, for a short time hovered near the spot, and, 
suddenly descending, gave the dogs two blows with its 
wings and expelled them till it had fed fora short time, 
and then flew off with a large piece of carrion in its 
teeth, which it deposited on a distant eminence, there- 
after descending into a neighbouring loch, and enjoying 
a bathe with evident relish. 

This, however, did not finish the eagle’s adventures 
of the day. After slowly rising out of the loch, and 
taking a bird’s-eye view of what was going on below, 
it descended upon a flock of sheep and lambs, and 
carried off in its talons a young lamb, from the stock 
of Mr. Gunn, Braehour, disappearing on the top of 
Dorrery. Mr. Gunn, having observed the theft, gave 
chase, accompanied, strange to say, by the ewe whose 
lamb had been taken away. Whether the mother had 
observed the direction the eagle took, or merely fol- 
lowed Mr. Gunn, after being deprived of its lamb, it is 
impossible to say; but it is certainly singular that she 
should at once, without invitation, have accompanied 
him in the chase after her young one. On arriving at 
the top of Dorrery, the eagle was observed resting, 
while the lamb was skipping about uninjured. The 
eagle maintained its position until Mr. Gunn was within 
fifty yards of it, when it took its flight, and Mr. Gunn, 
with ewe and lamb, returned to Braehour, the lamb 
being none the worse of its aérial voyage in the talons 
of the eagle. 
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VIOLETTA. 
Br PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” &c., de. 


CHAPTER XXL 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. Julius Cesar, 

Ir was as much as the children could do to restrain 
that natural inclination to scream aloud which would 
have been the first impulse of almost any person simi- 
larly situated. 

The school of adversity and trial in which they had | 
been brought up, however, had so tutored them that 
one gentle pressure from the hand of the devoted 
Jewess made Johnny lie still and breathless. 

The dependence of the weak boy on the brave girl 
was a beautiful sight—the climbing plant clinging to 
the support of a young oak. 

Despite the many occasions on which Captain Robarts 
had proved himself the friend of John and Judith, the 
children were too well aware of the character of the 
man to put themselves into his power. 

Besides, the companions by whom he was accom- 
panied were total strangers to them. 

One had all the appearance of a countryman, with 
low forehead and small ferret eyes, indicative of great 
cunning and little intellect—mixed with a remarkable 
degree of hate and ferocity. 

The. other was a gipsy, with black eyes and a 
swarthy countenance—sullen and savage in manner. 

The conversation took place in aslang dialect which, 
fortunately for the children, they thoroughly under- 
stood. 

“ Tt’s my last night, my hearties! ” said Robarts, seat- 
ing himself on a log of wood, and placing his lantern 
on the ground. “I must be off, or I shall be getting 
into trouble.” 





“ But the job is to come off!” replied the gipsy. 
“ Certainly, if you think it worth the risk,” continued 
the burglar. 


” 


voice; “why, the man is made of money! 


| warmly wrapped up, took his proffered hand and sallied 
“Worth the risk! ” said the gipsy, in a surly tone of out into the open air. 


“Yes, yes! allthat is very well; but the other side! | 


If caught, what shall we have to contend against ? ” 


“There's him and his wife—two men-servants and | far from being an easy one. To reach the high road 


three women. The others live away from the house.” 
“ Hem !—three, men. 


covered,” replied Robarts. 


We shall have to fight if dis- | while it was comparatively daylight, but now they had 


Den is ne 


[JOHNNY RECOGNIZES THE PORTRAIT OF HIS FATHER. | 


“ Art afraid, man to man?” sneered the gipsy. 

“Tam not!” said the London thief, bluntly; “ but 
do you see, Siky Sue, it ain’t at allan even match. If 
they kill us, they'll receive a vote of thanks—if we kill 
them we shall swing for it. It gives a man a deal of 
pluck to feel the law is on his side.” 

“If you give it up,” replied the gipsy who went by | 
the name of Siky Sue, “I and Bill will try it.” 

“ Softly, softly, my man! I neversaid I wouldn't do 
it. Lonly wish tu know my game before I start—so | 
tell all about it, and then we'll back to theinn. It’s 
certainly a very safe place here—but I like the public 
better.” 

“T go-near no house!” said the gipsy. “I hate your 
roofs and stone walls. Give me the four winds of 
heaven in preference—the hollow of an oak or a canopy 
of beech-trees! I like my can and my pipe—but it 
must be by the sparkling waters of a trout-stream, or 
in a green copse—none of your sand floors and black 
rafters forme! I will meet you at twelve. You will 
easily find the place—the first house on the left hand, 
after you take the road to the right—everybody knows 
Squire Jones.” 

And, without another word, the sullen gipsy, who 
prebably had his reasons for not being seen within any 
house liable to be visited by the officers of justice, | 
hastily retired, leaving Captain Robarts and Bill to hold 
further conference. 

Nothing, however, was said of any importance, save | 
that they used some not very complimentary epithets in 
connection with Siky Sue, and then, having mutually 
agreed that his assistance would be absolutely necessary, 
retired from the barn. 

The children remained, shivering with apprehension, 
and quite unable to speak for several minutes. | 

“Is he gone?” at length whispered Johnny, as he 
raised his head from among the straw. | 

“He is gone!” she replied, in a firm and resolute 
tone; “and we must go too!” 

“‘ Where, Judith ?—we are so warm and safe here!” 

“ But the gentleman they are going to rob! he, too, 
will go to sleep warm and safe—and perhaps be killed. 

“Let us go to him!” said the boy, rising despite his 
fatigue and alarm, and giving a hand to Judith. 

The little Jewess, after secing that his throat was 





It was now quite dark. Nota trace of moon or stars 
was visible. A thick canopy of clouds concealed the 
heavens. The task the children had undertaken was 


was, in itself difficult. They had discovered the barn 





no remembrance of the way they had come. 


A hedge was close to their right hand, which, after a 
whispered conference, they determined on following, 
the more so that they suddenly faintly distinguished the 
glimmer of a light, which they correctly enough sur- 
—_ to be the lantern, carried by one of the bur- 
glars. 

Climbing through hedges, skirting ponds, clambering 
over five-bar gates, and wading once through a shallow 
stream, the little wanderers suddenly found themselves 
on the highway, just above where the road described 
by the gipsy turned off. 

They were so exhausted that, cold and wet as they 
were, they were compelled to sit down on the road-side, 
where poor little Johnny’s teeth began, in a few minutes, 
to chatter at such a rate that Judith compelled him to 
rise, and dragged him frantically along thg road to 
where in the distance she saw another light. 

The boy would have resisted, and begged and prayed 
for her to stop; but with a strength of mind and reso- 
lution worthy of a woman, the girl hurried him for- 
ward. She knew that if her companion were taken 
seriously ill, she would be placed in a fatal dilemma. 

“Judith, dear, I cannot go further, I’m so cold!” he 
cried. 

“ Johnny, dear, only a few steps further, and you shall 
have something nice and hot.” 

“ But I cannot!” 

“ Heaven give me strength!” muttered Judith, as, 
snatching him up in her arms, she ran forward, stopping 
only when she sank exhausted on the steps of an inn. 

For one moment she paused, and then entered th 
house. 

“ Please, ma’am,” she said, in her abrupt and curious 
way; “a glass of something hot and strong for the 
little boy.” 

The landlady stared for a moment or two at the 
strange looking couple without speaking, and, in all 
probability would have given a surly or even an abusive 
answer, had not Judith, who was a good judge of phy- 
siognomy, have hurriedly placed a shilling on the bar. 

“Ta, bless your little heart!” she then said, witha 
relenting smile, “come in and warm yourselves by the 
fire. Why, you're all wet and cold!—where have yo 
been to?” 

* Lost our way, ma’am—coach put us down at Porter's 
Farm; we wanted to walk to Cheveleigh.” 

All this time she was chafing the hands of little 
Johnny before the blazing fire in the little bar parlour— 
a fire which travellers, from association, always seem to 
fancy is warmer, brighter and more cheerful than any 
other. 

The landlady now placed before them a steaming 
glass of brandy-and-water, a little of which Johnny 
did swallow, and was by it wonderfully refreshed and 
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ich so, that he presently insinuated 





something about s 









As it was necess hat both should be thoroughly | 
— before they } 1 on their journey, Judith 
readily a sced, and was about to give some direc- 
ies about cold meat and bread, when they were both 
struck dumb with fear and amazement, by a startling 
interruption. 

“Judith and Johnny!” said a voice they knew too 
well—* why, in name of all that is wonderful, 
what are you doing here?” 


Neither s; 
distended eyes. 


while the landlady stared at them with 





“ Friend yours ? * she said. 

“Only my litile sister-in-law!” he replied, with a 
laugh. 

“ Did you expeeéthem? ” 

“No. Run away,Judith? 


“ Yes,” sail the gixl, in a ese but husky voice ; “ and 
go back I will net. Don’t try to take me, because I 
won't. You may kill me, if you like 

“ Kill you, my little bamtain !—not I ; and you shan’t 
go home, if you don’t like, Give them a good supper 
and a bed, Mrs. Shirley, and we will talk of business in 
the morni: 





“Thank you, I have money to pay for my own sup- 
per,” replied Judith, coldjy; “ and I must be at Cheve- 
leigh t st.” 

“ And, pray, what do you wamt at Cheveleigh ? ” 
said the man, whose curiosity beg@y to be exeited. 

“T am taking Johnny home to his friends,” replied 
Judith. 

“Oh, oh!” thought Rebarts, who to fancy 
that som . > profitable might be made out of the 
affair; he ad ided loud, “it is too late to go to 
Cheveleigh- —the road is lonesome and dark, Wait till | 


morning, and bs wi iN lrive you over!” 
8 You are 

quiet, tone. 
“T give you my word.” 


“Then we had better i here,” replied Judith, in 


the same tranquil mann 

“ That's a sensille “els so make ’em comfortable, 
Mrs. Stirling,” said the ‘man, who, quite satisfied with | 
the arrangement, left them to the care of the landlady, 
and re-ent 1 tl l rlour. 

Judith al! the time had avoided the eyes of Johnny, 
fearful that she mig!it thus i » that air of calm reso- 
lutio mm on which depended the suecess of their enter- 
prize. Trust herself to the burglar and thief she 


would not. In her 
made a coufidant the lar dlady. 

As it happened, she might have acted more unwisely, 
for Mrs. ing was wh ily 
of her lodger, and was, moreover, a tenant of Squire 
Jones. 

This, however, the 





| 


own mind she would rather have | 


indauated girl could not know, | 


and she according] lved to act, entirely on her 
own respo! i ility. She had made up. her mind to 
escape, and to baulk the ‘murderous designs of the! 
three ruiliaz 





She had ud dered 
used by t 
had no \ 
the wirMs 





at the word “ 





vith her. She had cast her family to 





Li ‘a her own mind had no father, | 
mother, brother, sister, or friend save her dazling 
Johnny. 

She would not 1 injured them for the world, and | 
could she have saved them from the. fearful whirlpool 
of vice and crime into which they were hourly sirking, 


1 have m ade any sacrifice in her power. 


Judith would 
su l r and assassin she had no sym- 


it with the bur 


pathy. 

“May I see my room and put little Johnny to bed?” 
she said, in as calm a tone as she could assume. 

“Yes, my dear. Sarah, show the little lady into 
numbe r « ight !” replied the hostess. 

Johnny rather reluctantly left the fire and went to 
the bed: m, Which was up-stairs—a circumstance 
whict h pr led all escape from the window. 

“Ww by. am I to go : bed? ’ asked the child, when 
they were alone. 
Johnny!” said Judith, in a low and earnest tone, 


“ you are not 
which I tell fox 


g to b od. God will forgive the stories 
‘sake. But if we do not get away 
from this mi shall be taken back, and you will 
never find your friends.” 

“ What am I to do?” replied Johnny, sulkily. The 
poor child was utterly exhausted. 

“Johnny, we must get to the house of this: gentle- 
man. Shall I leave you here end go adone ?” 

“Oh, no! no!” cried th boy, passionately—his 
little heart ready to anal at the very idea of parting 
from his guardian angel, “ L will go anywhere, do any- 
thing, but never part from you.” 

“God bless you!” said the girl, fervently, “ Heaven 
knows I would not leave you; but I thought you were 
go tired.” 

“No cried Johnny. 

“ Then listen to me, darling, I will go down-stairs 
and talk across the bar to the landlady. Do you crawl 











I am quite strong,” 


brother-in-law ” | 
man; but this plea of relationship 





down directly after me, and when I say ‘ What kind of 


weather is it?’ stoop low, 
She sits in her arm-chair, and will scarcely notice you. 
We can then run for it.” 


and swiftly gain the door. | 


mirrors, and pictures; where in an arm-chair sat a very 
lovely woman under thirty, who had at first followed 
her husband to the door, but when he turned back with 


Judith repeated her instructions a second time, and | the children, regained her seat. 


tenderly embracing her charge, went down to the 
lower part of the house. 
As she had said, Mrs. Stirling was in her arm-chair, 


“What was the matter with Bounce?” said the 
lady, with a curious glance at the children. 


“ Old fool, alarming the garrison, frightened of two 


and only turned her head carelessly round, as Judith | children, took ’ em for burglars,” said the gentleman. 


sauntered to the bar, and asked her the time. 


“ Nine,” 


| grant. 


‘What kind of weather is it,” replied the young girl. | 
With all the art and cunning of a young Spartan, or | 
Red Indian of the Prairie, did the boy, who had taken | 
off his shoes, glide by the’ bar door and gain the open | 
air; where, in an instant, he was joined. by his com- 
penion. Snatching him up in her arms, she carried 
him a short distance, and then setting him down, and 


putting on his shoes, they hurried along the road as | 


fast ag they could walk, and im about twenty minutes 
came in sight of a large house, of imposing appearance, 
on the road-side; the windows of which were very 
very generally lighted up. 

The bold heart of the little Jewess fell within her— 
how was she to fulfil her task now that she had found 
the place? 

Ske did not know; but she would try; so she 
walked straight up to the door, and timidly pulled the 
bell. 

There was no answer for a minute or two, and then 
the door flew open with a bang, and a huge footman in 
livery stood before them. He was so steut, he seemed 
choked with his own fat, and his voice came, as it 
were, from some remote cavity, so hollow and hoarse 
was it. 

“What do you want ?—tramps—well, to be sure— 
ringing at the front gate, too. I’ve a great mind to 


we you will?” said Judith, in a low, | set t the dogs at you,” 


“Oh! don’t, sir!” said Judith, while Johuny clung 
trembling to her skirts. 

He scarcely knew what a dog meant; but he had a 
faint idea it was something very terrible. 

“T’ve a great mind,” repeated the big man, with a 
grunt, “ be off with you.” 

“ Please, sir-——” 

“What do you want? Am TI to stand here in the 
cold all night. 

“Ts this Squire Jones’s?” 

“ Yo.” 

* Can I see him?” 

“ Sce Squire Jones!” said the fat footman, blowing 
his cheeks out like a massive cow. “ Well thatis good, 
at this time of night too. No. If you’re in want ofa 


ignorant of the character | meal, go round to the kitchen-door, and I dare say the 


cook will give you some broken victuals.” 

He would have stiut the door, but Judith had 
obtained an entrance, and was determined to keep it, 
She did not know but this kitchen-door might be all an 
invention. 

“Sir!” she said resolutely, “turn me out and you 
will be all robbed and murdered before morning. 

“ Thieves, murder, fire! ” bellowed the fat man, rush- 
ing about the hall in a state of perfect frenzy. “ Fire, 
thieves, murder.” 

Then bethinking himself, he slammed the door to, 
and catching Judith with one hand and Johnny with 
the other, began his cries for help with renewed vigour, 
until the whole household, alarmed by his clamour 
came to his rescue. 

“ Bounce, you fool,” said a terrible voice, “ where are 
| the thieves ? ” 

“ Here sir, I’ve got them, hold them tight,” bellowed 
the fat man. 

“Let them go, and hold your noise, or I will turn 
you into the street,” repeated the same-stern voice. 

Bounce did so and fell almost lifeless into an arm- 
chair, the same in which he usually smoked his pipe 
and aired his master’s newspaper with such stolid 
ecmplacency. 

“ And now what is the matter?” said the masculine 
voice, addressing Judith in very conciliatory tones; 
though the words were rough, “tell me all about it, 
you wicked little burglars, or I'll send you to the black 
hole.” 

Judith raised her black eyes'to his: jolly and hand- 
some face. 

“ Please sir, I’ve walked four miles to come and tell 
you of a burglary.” 

* Oh,” 
but come this way, and 
any lies, why I don't know what I wont do,” 





CHAPTER XXIL 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you.are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 


From seasons such as these ? King Lear. 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would barrow up thy soul. Hamlet. 


THE room he took them into, was'a richly furnished | 


said the man, drily, “all bosh, fiddle-dee-dee— | 
if you impose upon me with | 





He was about to proceed when both he and his wife 


said the hostess, with a half-articulate| were startled by a singular and astounding incident. 


As Johnny entered within the precincts of the luxu- 
rious drawing-room, his eyes dilated, his form 
| seemed to swell, and he looked around as if he was at 
last at home. The luxurious ease and comfort which 
so amazed Judith appeared to him that which he had 
been accustomed to all his life. 

While the lady and gentleman were speaking, hoe 
actually crossed the room with a firm and resolute step 
and turning round to the astonished Judith, said, in a 
firm and manly tone: 

“Judith, this must be my home—see, that is my 
father.” 

“The boy is mad—rank, raving mad—that is the 
pieture——” 

“Stop!” said the lady, firmly, “ stop, Jones, don’t say 
a word, Allow me to speak.” 

“Well—madam—amutiny!” 

“ Jones, I insist.” 

“ As you like, my dear,” cried the other, “ but if this 
is not rank mutiny, and on a man’s own quarter-deck.” 

“Ohild,” said the lady, kindly, “this is doubtless 
some extraordinary mistake. What is your name?” 

he pale-faced boy—his cheeks now burning with 
two red gpots—looked up imto her beautiful and kind 
face. 

“My name is John Percival.” 

“ Avast, you young limb of Satan,” cried the cho- 
lerie Jones. 

“My dear, do let me cross-examine this child. We 
may have here an unravelling of a mystery, which has 
been hinted at more than once. Who was your father?” 

“Sir John Percival, of Trewarren, Bart.,” said tho 
boy, firmly. “I was stole away, the day father died, by 
a bad man, and Abel Franks knows it.” 

“ Abel Franks knows it!” roared the master of the 
house. 

“ Jones, my dear,” said his better-half, “do not in- 
terrupt me. You know Sir Reginald well enough to 
be aware that he is not ever-serupulous. Child, have 
you any proof?” 

Luckily for poor Johnny, Judith—who. stood with 
clasped hands—had never allowed a day to pass with- 
out reminding him of the story he had first told her, in 
the minutest details. 

The boy bared his arm gi showed the tattooing: 


“4 March, 1a——" 

“Who did that?” asked the lady. 

“ Abel and old Orosskeys,” said the boy, “in tho 
cave.” 

“ Old Crosskeys, March 4, 18—? why, then you are 
Sir John Percival, heir to fifteen thousand a year, and 
Reginald is a beggar,” et the husband, snapping 
his fingers. 

“ Jones,” said his wife, Anming him aside, “ be calm 
—remember Lady Reginald Percival is my sister.” 

“Lady Reginald Percival be 
” said his wife, severely, “if this child be 





“ Jones,” 
truly, as I suspect, the real heir, and the victim of his 
unele’s crimes, I will not allow any private feeling to 
stand between him and justice. But be cautious Let 
us hear the whole story and then decide. First, how 
came they here? ” 

“ By the way, yes—something about a burglary. I'd 
quite forgot.” 

They returned to where the children stood, now hand- 
in-hand. 

“ Sit down,” said the lady kindly, “and explain why 
you came here.” 

“ Lady,” replied Judith, “may I ask you what. time 
it is. 

“ A quarter to ten.” 

“ The burglars will not come till after twelve.” 

“Burglars!” cried Mrs. Jones. 

“ Yes, ma’am—but if you will Jet me tellmy story you 
will understand better. ‘There.is plenty of time.” 

“Tell your story,” said the wile. 

And there, seated on a luxurious couch, by a large 
fire, holding Johnny’s little, thin hand in hers, Judith 
Nathan in a firm and resolute voice, told her story and 
that of Johnny, from the time of his arrival to the 
adventure which led them to invade the privacy of 
Mount Sorrell. 

Her auditors heard her with profound interest and 
unqualified admiration, They had neither of them any 
doubts, the more that they perceived Sir Reginald knew 
of the existence of the child, while Abel Franks, the 
head gamekeeper, and Crosskeys- were also in the secret. 

es Describe the man who would have taken Johnny 
away,” said Frances Jones, late Fontenoy. 

Judith did so with a minuteness which did credit to 


drawing-room, blazing with light, and glasses, and | her powers of observation. 
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The husband and wife looked at one another with a 

ave smnile. 

“ 'Tis he!” said Jones. 

“T am sureof it: but now for the burglars. 
the pres ssing business.” 

“Lady,” said a“ th, humbly, “the chief is my 
sister's husbeud, Can you not frighten him away 
without killing him?” 

“The child is right,” replied Frances, “ we have no 
right to, avail ourse ‘Ives of her information and leave 
remorse behind.” 

“But they are three, and Bounce is no use,” said 
Captain Jones. 

“The gardener and coachman must be called in,” 
replied the lady. 

The tyrannical captain reflected a moment, and then 
addressed his wife: 

“JT have hit upon a plan, a famous one. Will you 
hold the garrison while I and all the men lie outside in 
an outhouse. When they come up and are busy 
attacking a window, I will fall on, and a good drubbing 
will teach them wisdom.” 

J will do it,” said Frances Jones firmly. 

“That's my brave Fanny,” cried the husband en- 
fhusiastically. “ And now to arm the garrison. Once 
we are out, bolt and bar everything, and open to no 
voice but mine.’ 

Then with a hearty kiss, Captain Jones left his wife, 
and descended quietly to the servants’ quarters. 

He found them assembled round a large fire in the 
kitchen, and whispering in an alarmed tone over the 
events of the evening. 

“ Heark’ee ! ” said the captain, in his regular quarter- 
deck voice; “just listen to me, and no murmurs. The 
garrison is about to be attacked by three knavish 
swabs 

Here a general groan from the men and a shriek from 
the women interrupted him. 

“ Silence, you cowards! 
women to take care of the house 

A shrill cry of terror again checked his progress ; 
but after a few objurgations, the captain continued : 

“You men, take good stout sticks, anything you can 
find, thrust your pistols into your pockets, and follow 
me. The man that hesitates not only quits my service, 
but I turn him out unarmed to face the burglars.” 

The three men—two of whom were stout fellows 
enough—here rose together, and seizing certain staves 
which lay handy, and arming themselves with pistols, 
with which in that lonely place they were amply pro- 
vided, they followed their master, not without certain 
groans and sighs on the part of Bounce, who was not 
at all warlike in his tendenci¢s. 

“Could I not stop in and protect the women?” he 
said, in a rueful voice. 

“ You'wretched knave!” said the choleric captain ; 
“another such word, and I lay my cudgel about your 
shoulders. John, do you wake the coachman and 
gardener. Now, girls, bolt and bar—and then go for 
orders to your mistress, and show as brave a heart as 
she does.” 

The closing of the baek-door upon them elicited a 
stifled groan from Bounce, which, however, he at once 
checked, so fierce was the manner in which his master 
raised his hand to him. 

They Were now in the stable-yard, where, in the 
shadow of the offices and the house itself, it was so 
dark scarce one could be distinguished from ‘the other. 
Obedient to orders all held their:breath. In ten minutes 
more the coachman, armed with a heavy riding whip, 
and the gardener with the handle of a rake, joined 
them. 

“ And now,” said the captain, in a firm voice, ‘ fol- 
low me, and do as I do. Make no use of firearms 
unless I ery ‘Shoot,’ but belabour the fellows as you 
would your worst enemies. If any man speaks until I 
tell him, he leaves my service?” 

Now, with all his pretended tyrannical ways and 
high-sounding words, Captain Jones was a good and 
considerate master, and one to whom, as a natural con- 
sequenee, his servants were much attached. Besides, 
all saw the wisdom of his command, and even Bounce 
groaned inwardly. 

At the western extremity 6f the house, whose win- 
dows were north and south, was a high hedge dividing 
it from a kitchen garden—and behind this the whole 
party ensconced themselves. The night was cold and 
the wind keen, but the fever of their spirits was such 
that the inclemency of the weather was unnoticed. 

As they took up their post the clock struck twelve. 
Every heart began to beat. Even that of the gallant 
captain was a little excited by this return to his warlike 
habits. 

He was about to relieve his throat by a loud hem— 
when John, his own footman, who had served him on 
board ship, gave him a nudge, and pointed with his 
finger, to where three men were erossing the road with 
Hoiseless steps. They were making straight for the 
western end of the house, where an iron-barred window 
admitted dir to a pantry. 

In two minutes more they had disappeared. 

Captain Jones at once led his little party to th- 


That is 





I am going to leave the 


” 





attack; by his directions they marched in Josli an 
file. Bounce, as a matter of course, bringing up ther 


—a post which even he wot ild have avoided, had | i 1¢ | 


not have been afraid to remain alone. 

The ca ape used every by caution, not to be ove 
heard, and stepped so slowly and cautious! y 
when they reached the end of <* house the bu be 3 
were at work, 

One stood with a dark lantern in his hand, while 
the other two kneeling down, had udy begun to saw 
the iron bars, as was afterwards found, , using oil for the 
purpose to deaden the sound. 

Their backs were all turne dtowa 
clutching his good stick, glided as near to them as he 
safely could, when, with one word of command he 
rushed madly on them. 

‘'lake them dead or alive 

Before the awe-struck burglars could regain their 
feet, they rained upon them such a shower of blows, 
that without one thought of self-defence, every man 
took to his heels—while a yell of terror and pain pro- 
claimed one victim at least. 

The servants had turned to pursue, but noticing one 
fall, had checked their rush in order to capture the un- 
fortunate fellow who had fallen. 

Captain Jones, with a scream of Homeric lauz! iter, 
raised the lantern which they had dropped in their 
hurry —and fired a pistol to haste n their flight. 

“ Good people—don’t kill me!” cried the fallen man, 
“T had nothing to do with it. I’m a poor unfortunate 
wretch of a coward, who would not harm a fly—much 
more good Mr, Burglars—mercy-——” 

‘It’s Bounce!” screamed the captain—whose laughter 
returned with redoubled vigour—as checking the some- 
what suspicious energy of John and the coachman, he 
relieved his fat porter from his persecutors. 

“Get up Bounce,” he said, “it’s all right. We are 
masters of the field—a dark lantern and a large bag of 
housebreaking utensils.” 

“Oh! oh! I’m killed! every bonein my body is broke 

—and I’m shot through the heart. Murder! ( 
send for a doctor.” 

“Send for a plaister you foolish fellow,” said thecap- 
tain, laughing, “ to cl ap on your mouth. Why on earth 
did you throw yourself f down, T here, hold your tongue. 
House ahoy! Victory! victory!” 

And with a shout, enough to have roused the com- 
pany at the distant alehouse—the gallant captain soon 
brought Mrs. Jones and the female servants to the 
door. 

“Cook!” said the captain, “have the people had 
their suppers?” 

“No, sir; nobody could eat for talking.” 

“Then away with you, and broach a cask of ale. No 
flinching—I’m captain aboard to-night.’ Bless you, my 
darling,” he said, as, rushing from the cheers of his 
delig hted domestics, he entered the drawing-room, 
“you kept them as still as a quaker meeting. The 
rogues won't come this way again in a hurry, I war- 
rant. But where are the children?” 

“T sent them to bed. Both are utterly wearied and 
exhausted. Cook gave them something warm and took 
them to their rooms.” 

The captain sat down and filled himself. a bumper of 
wine. His wife, who knew his temper, and fully ex- 
pected what was coming, looked carelessly into the fixe- 
place—as it were thinking of nothing. 

“ Mrs. Jones,” at length observed her lord and 
master, “what is your candid opinion about this 
child?” 

“That he is the lawful son and heir of the late Sir 
Jolin Percival.” 

“Oh! that is your opinion is it? then I beg to 
inform you madam—that is mine also. Well, then, 
madam—supposing it to be true—what then.” 

“Tt will be difficult to. prove the rights of this orphan 
child, against the wealthy Sir Reginald,” observed his 
wife meekly. 

“Tt will, will it—why, madam.” 

“Because, my dear Jones, the boy is penniless, 
friendless—alone in the world—save this brave little 
Jewess.” 

“ Frjendless—penniless—alone in the world!” said 
the gallant captain, in a tone of sareastic surprise; 
“and who do you count me for—and what's all my 
money lying idle at my banker’s for—while this poor, 
noble, gallant Jad is kept out of his rights by a piratical 
vagabond, who sails under false-colours—and ought to 
be keel-hauled for his rascality.” 

“You intend ‘then to take up the case of this unfor- 
tunate boy, against his powerful relative? ” 

“T do, madam—what have you to say against it— 
eh!” 

“Nothing, my dear Jones.” 

“My dear Fanny, you're a sensible woman,” began 
the captain. 

“Do you think so?” said his wife with a pleasant 
smile, which was charming to see upon her face, four 
years‘after marriage. 

Their union had been a happy one indeed, and was 
a bright specimen of how rich in joy and heart-delight 








rds the captain, who 
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is matrimony, when the parties united are suited to 








each other. She looked up to his 
respect and admiration, and if she 
at his blustering and a Ww 
sure. It gave him happiness—: liy, then, should 
she baulk him in his od dity. 











And then she alv ver she 

10se—the captain, singulai u ‘ing 
when he knew his wife would, have 
| voluntarily yielded. 

And then he loved her so much. WW! ld not ?— 
for she was nature's noblest and loveli liwork— 
a good and beautiful woman 

The captain adored lier, and rather than have given 
her an instant’s pain, would have gone down upon his 


knees and yielded up the nominal soy nty which 
he pretended to enjoy at once and for ev 

But he knew her better. 

“ Now, my dear, we have no children.” 


A faint shade passed across her : sweet and 
face, but it vanished like ‘a summer clond. 

“ But that’s Heaven’s pleasure. ‘I'hii 
friends. Let us, then, secretly ad 
fellow—and then after a consultati Abel and 
Blackmore, and Crosskeys, we can tell how to act. Ido 
believe the boy, and egad, if he can’t be Sir John Per- 
cival, he shall be an admiral before he dies, or my name 
ain’t Jones.” 

“My dear husband,” said the 1 
pearls in her bright eyes, “you ai vays good and 
noble. We will keep him here; he shall be educated 
fot the station he should occupy, ¢ 1ould future 


pleasant 


will want 
he’s a noble 














events overthrow our plans for his restoration to his 
father’s house—why, Jo nes, we are not poor!” 

“ Bless you, my angel wif fel" cried the captain ; “why, 
egad, the girl’s made me ct ‘y! Why, what on earth for? 


By the way, the little Jewess is a We 
must do what we can for her.” 

“Judith must go to a good 
find her not to change we may dise 
providing for her.” 

“Splice them,” said the captain. 

“ Jones, she is of a low station—ono” te any unfit to 
mate with the son of John Pe: igh 
sides she is a Jewess.” 

“She will become a Chri 

“T have no doubt of it—bu 
what we shall do with the cl bila 
better—what is that noise ?’ 

The captain opened the door, and found the whole 
party of servant surrounding Bounce, who pot-valiant 
with ale, was recounting the events of the evening. 

“T tell you, I killed two on ’em, there was at least 
twenty. I say, let’s go out and k Il the Burglar 
be smothered. I’m good for ten any time in the week. 
I don’t care a button _ ne’er a man in the whole 
county, and if I thought, John, you hit me on purpose, 
I'd fight the lot. Who's afraid?—I ain't, of nobody, 

“Bounce, go to bed!” cried a well-known voice ; 
and, ere the laughing captain could rejoin his spouse, 
the whole party of domestics had quietly retreated. 


(To be continued.) 
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A VISIT TO JAPAN IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Anp Addames, the pilot, was forced, with his ship, 
to winter at the Straits of Magellan, where, “ with cold 
on the one side, and hunger on the other, the men grew 
weak.” After meeting with extraordinary adventures 
and escaping unheard-of dangers, the twenty-four men 
who alone were left resolved to direct their course for 
Japan ; the general, master, and all the officers of the 
ship had been murdered at the Cape. “A wondrous 
storm of wind as ever I was in, with much rain;” and 
failing to find the Cape they sought, ‘“ by reason that it 
lyeth false in all cards and maps and globes,” added to 
their discomfiture. Whien at length land was seen, on 
19th April, 1600, only six men besides Addames “ could 
stand upon their feet; ” six out of the twenty-four leit, 
died soon after landing. 

Addames, in this letter to “ his unknown friends and 
countrymen,” gives an account of his audiences with 
the Emperor of Japan; of his being sent to prison, and 
subsequent kind treatment; the elforts of the Jesuits 
and Portugese tohave him put to death; the allowance 
of two pounds of rice a day and twelve duents a year 
from the Emperor; of his building a ship of 80 tons at 
the Emperor’s command; and the favour he ultimately 
got into with the Emperor, whom he taught geometry 
and mathematies, and pleased him so, “ that what I said 
he would not contrary.” He promised that Addames 
should be a means for both Euglish and Mollanders to 
traffic in Japan, “but by no means he would let.me 
go;” and he gave Addames a “ living with a lordship 
with 80 or 90 husbandmen that be as his slaves or 
servants.” 

Addames specifies the commodities vendible in Japan, 
deseribes the island and the people, who he says are of 
good nature, courteous above measure, and valiant in 
war; that there is not a land better governed by civil 
policy ; that the Jesuits and Franciscan friavs have con- 
verted many to Christianity, and have many churches 
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of his wife and children, and prays all into whose hands | 

this letter may come to do their best that they and his 

good acquaintance may hear of him. 
. * o . * . 

A second letter from Addames, dated January 1613, 
gives the reason of his long silence—why nothing had 
been heard of him from his arrival in Japan to 1611, a 
period of eleven years—“ All his former letters had been 
intercepted by the Hollanders.” When Addames told 
the Emperor that “the King of England would send 
his ambassador with merchants and merchandize to 
trade in Japan, he was very glad, and rejoiced that 
strange nations had such good opinions, with many 
other good speeches.” Sir Thomas Smythe had written 
to say he would establish a factory; Addames boldly 
asserted that his countrymen would be as welcome and 
free as in the port of London.—East Indies, China and | 
Japan, 1518—1616. By W. Noél Sainsbury, Esq. 








SCIENCE. 

Ayoruer New Metra: Stperitum.—The new metals, 
we suppose, are envious of the new asteroids, and are 
doing their best to keep pace with them in revealing 
themselves to modern science. Another new metal has 
just been discovered. In the development of his in- 
vention for the production, on a commercial scale, of 
the metal magnesium, which it is hoped will at no dis- 
tant period be extensively used as a substitute for | 
silver, Mr. E. Sonstadt, of Loughborough, has it is said, 
discovered a new metal in the “carcasse” remaining 
when the chloride of magnesium is obtained by eva- 
porating and igniting the chlorides of magnesium and 
sodium. In many of its reactions this new metal 
corresponds almost precisely with iron, for which 
metal it has probably hitherto been mistaken. The 
new metal appears, at present, to occur invariably in 
connexion with magnesium, which cannot be entirely 
freed from it. 

THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 

Tu power which this plant possesses of resisting 
cold in northern regions, and of enduring a high 
temperature in tropical ones, may perhaps be connected 
with the great depth to which its roots, comparatively 
to the size of the plant, are able to penetrate into the 
ground, sometimes, it is said, in light and yielding 
soils extending as far as six feet from the surface. 

This circumstance enables it to draw its sap from a 
depth at which the earth is, comparatively speaking, 
little under the influence of the vicissitudes of diurnal 
temperature. 

It is cultivated indeed, according te Humboldt, near 
Caraccas, at a’ height of 1600 feet above the sea; in 
Cuba at even a lower level than this; and in the 
Mauritius almost to the water's edge. 

It is also grown in the Island of Lugon, and in 
many parts of India, as well as near Canton, by sowing 
it at that period of the year when the temperature is 
lowest. Thus in Bengal, wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
&c., are sown in October, and reaped in March or 








April. 
It would seem that the extreme point which admits 
of the cultivation of wheat is about 71 deg., Fahr.; 


now the winter climate of Havanna does not exceed | 
that point, and that of Canton and Mexico rises only to 


65 deg. 

In “Egypt, where wheat is grown abundantly, the | 
mean temperature of the three coldest months is as | 
low as 58 deg., so that the seed is sown in December | 
and the crop is reaped in February. | 


Such are the extreme boundaries of the cultivation of 
wheat in a southern direction. 

On the other hand, a summer temperature of 58 deg., | 
is generally set down as requisite for the ripening of | 
this vegetable, so that it is limited in its extension | 
northwards by this circumstance. 

Accordingly in this country, its cultivation does not 
succeed at a height of more than 600 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is limited in point of latitude to 
the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, situated in the 57th 
parallel. 

It is not long ago, indeed, namely in 1727, that a 
crop of wheat in Edinburgh was noted as a curiosity ; 
nor was its cultivation at all extensive throughout 
Scotland even so late as 1770. 

At present, however, abundant crops are to be seen 
in the lowlands, and its cultivation is pushed as far as 
the Moray Frith. Now, as the mean temperature in | 
summer of those parts of Scotland does not exceed 
57 deg., or even 56 deg., we must account for the | 
growth of wheat by the length of the day, which 
seems in some measure to cempensate for the de- 
fect of solar radiation—agreeably to the statement of 
Boussingault, that wheat requires 8,248 deg. of Fahr. 
to bring its grain to maturity, so that a longer dura- 
tion of solar heat will produce the same effect as a 





| 


shorter period of greater intensity. 
It appears from an interesting report on the climate 

of Scotland, published in 1862 by the Meteorological | 

Society of that country, that the mean temperature of 


the whole island varies very little, being 47 deg. 1 min. 
for the east coast, 47 deg. 2 min. for the inland por- 
tions, and 47 deg. 8 min. for the west; the only places 


| which fall below this standard being the Orkney and 


Shetland Islands, and the remoter Hebrides, where the 
mean temperature is only 45 deg. 8 min. 

But though the temperature of the year may be the 
same throughout Scotland, its distribution throughout 
the different seasons differs ; and hence it happens, that 
owing to their lower summer heat the western parts of 
the island scarcely admit of the successful cultivation 
of wheat, and that elsewhere it is limited to a height of 
500 feet above the sea in the south, and 100 in the 
extreme north. 

It is curious, as corroborating the views of M. Bous- 
singault, that the ripening of wheat in the northern 
part of Scotland took place at a somewhat lower tem- 
perature than in the south of that island, owing to the 
greater length of the days in the former. 

The following table represents the temperature 
required to mature crops of wheat and barley in 








Scotland:— 
Degs. | Days. 
Wheat... ... 8188 156 
Colloden, 5 Barley .. ... 6560 119 
oa (Oats 6767 128 
East Linton, ( Wheat — 8362 159 
8. Barley... ... 6900 129 
Oats 7125 138 





In Norway wheat is cultivated as high as Drontheim, 
in lat. 59 deg.; in Sweden up to the 63rd parallel; and 
in Russia it is met with extending to St. Petersburg, in 
lat. 59 deg. 5 minutes, where the summer heat indeed is 
said to average 60 deg. 

Now this represents very nearly the mean tempera- 
ture of that season in the midland counties of England, 
nor does Penzance even, mild as it is in winter, exceed 
that point in summer. On the Hampshire coast alone 
the thermometer is quoted nearly as high as 63 deg. 
As the summers of this country in general so little ex- 
ceed the point necessary for the successful cultivation 
of wheat, we can understand why the western side of 
the island, which is cooler in summer than the eastern, 
should be better adapted for the growth of grass than 
of corn. And hence we perceive why wheat is carried 
from the eastern to the western counties, whilst cattle 
are driven from the eastern to the western. 

On turning to a map of England it will be found, 
that all our principal corn districts are situated on the 
eastern side of the island, from the Lothians to Kent. 

In the western part of Scotland, indeed, the summer 
sun is so insufficient for the ripening of wheat, that 
other kinds of produce take its place altogether.”—Cl- 
mate; an Inquiry into the Causes of its Differences. By 
C. Daubeny, M.D., F.RS. 


ON OUR INFLUENCE OVER CLIMATE. 


Ir would appear, then, that man is really capable of 
exercising a certain control over the humidity of the 
climate, by thinning the forests, or by renewing them 
in the manner represented; nor can it be doubted, that 
the same effect will be brought about by drainage, 


which carries off the redundant waters into their appro- | 


priate channels, instead of allowing them to stagnate 
upon the surface. 

And in thus altering the character of a country with 
respect to its humidity, he may hope to bring about a 
corresponding change also in its temperature, for the 
tendency of swamps and stagnant waters is to cool 
down by their evaporation the surface of the earth, as 
well as to intercept the rays of the sun by the mists and 
fogs they engender. 

Nor must we forget the genial influence, upon a soil 
properly drained, of summer showers, possessing as they 
often do a temperature from 10 deg. to 20 deg. higher 
than the ground. This is lost in an undrained soil, 
because the water which descends from the heavens is 
mixed with the moisture of the ground, and thus adds 
very little to its warmth. 

It has been calculated by Mr. Raikes, from experi- 
ments made at Chat-Moss, that the temperature of the 
soil when drained averages 10 deg. more than it does 
when undrained; and this is not surprising, when we 
find that 1 1b. of water evaporated from 1,000 lbs. of soil 
will depress the whole by 10 deg., owing to the latent 
heat which it absorbs in iis conversion into steam. 

A similar influence in depressing temperature will be 
exerted upon a newly-peopled country by the forests 
which extend so generally over its surface, at least by 
intercepting the sun’s rays, if not, as, we have en- 
deavoured to show, by increasing the rain-fall. Would 
not this circumstance lend probability to the idea, that 
countries like our own were formerly colder than they 
are at present; not that any secular variation of climate 
can be supposed to have taken place within the limits 
of human experience, but that the general character of 
the country, whilst yet unreclaimed and overspread 
with forests, would be naturally more humid, and con- 
sequently colder. 

It has been already remarked that wheat was but 
little cultivated in Great Britain some centuries back; 





might not this have been owing to the climate being 
formerly of too low temperature to admit of its genera] 
introduction? "—Climate; an Inquiry into the Causes of 
its Differences. By C. Daubeny, M.D., F.RS. 


A NEW RAILWAY SIGNAL 


TRAVELLERS on the Midland Railway, passing Keg- 
worth, may have observed, at that place, a new signal, 
which is likely to cause a revolution in railway signals. 
It consists of a clock, four feet in diameter, placed on 
the top of a column fifteen feet high. Only a quarter 
of the clock is shown, which is formed of ground glass, 
with red figures 0, 5, 10, 15, and has only one hand. 
Attached to the clock is a long rod, connected with a 
treadle about sixteen feet long, which lies along the 
inside of one of the rails. On the train passing over 
the treadle, it is depressed slightly by the wheel flange, 
and the clock hand is set at liberty, and is so adjusted 
by a counterpoise, that it turns to the figure 0. Imme- 
diately the train has passed over, the hand_ begins 
again to mark the time, up to fifteen minutes, when it 
is stopped, thus indicating to the next train exactly 
how long, up to fifteen minutes, the preceding train 
has passed the signal. The same clock works two faces 
one for the up and one for the down line. The signal 
is illuminated at night. 

The simplicity of this signal is such, that it is almost 
an impossibility for it to get out of order, and it is so 
arranged, that a passing train takes off all pressure 
from the clock, so that the great difficulty hitherto 
experienced in self-working signals is successfully 
overcome. The Midland Railway Company, who have 
erected the one above described, have every reason to 
be satisfied with the result of the experiment. It is 
calculated that when adopted, double the number of 
night-trains may be safely e123 over the line that 
can be passed over now. There can be little doubt 
that it will prevent a great number of accidents from 
trains running into each other; and placed at mouths 
of tunnels, will be of great service. The inventor of 
this ingenious contrivance is Mr. John King, lace 
manufacturer, Heanor. 


THE ORDEAL BEAN OF CALABAR. 


Art the conversazione held at University College on 
the 10th of June, Professor Harley exhibited specimens 
of the bean employed by the King of Calabar as a 
poisonous ordeal to determine the guilt or innocence of 
accused persons. The plant yielding this bean is kept 
secret from the natives generally, and the seeds are 
consequently to be obtained only with great difficulty. 
The name that has been given to the plant is Physo- 
stigma venenosum, or Calabar ordeal bean. It belongs 
to the leguminous tribe, having distinct papilionaceous 
flowers, succeeded by pods about six inches in length, 
each containing four or five seeds, having white coty- 
ledons, resembling in taste the seeds of the common 
haricot, Phaseolus vulgaris. The leaves are ternate. 
Taken internally the beans, unless rejected by vomit- 
ing, produce fatal paralysis. 

In some experiments made in this country it has been 
found that twelve grains have produced partial para- 
lysis, threatening to be serious in its results. In the 
course of investigation into its properties, it has been 
ascertained that the extract of the bean possesses a most 
extraordinary power over the iris, a few minims of its 
solution dropped into the eye causing contraction of the 
pupil to such an extent that the aperture becomes en- 
tirely obliterated, and the eye possesses the appearance 
of having an imperforate iris. In order to demonstrate 
this action more fully, and to contrast it with the oppo- 
site effect of a solution of belladonna, a cat was ex- 
hibited, to one eye of which belladonna had been ap- 
plied several days previously, causing dilatation of the 
pupil to such an extent that the iris was scarcely visi- 
ble; to the other eye a solution of the ordeal bean had 
been applied, which caused obliteration of the pupil. 
The contrast between the ‘two eyes of the animal was 
of the most marked character, and imparted a strange 
weird expression to the face. 

In the course of the evening the pupil dilated some- 
what—the effect of the physostigma passing away 
gradually in the course of about twenty-four hours, 
whereas that of the belladonna persists for many days. 
Specimens of the plant have been raised inthis country 
from the imported seeds. 


Tae Exvecrric Licut 1s Surcery,—One of the 
greatest obstacles to the success of a surgical operation 
is the scanty and imperfect light which, in some cases, 
is the surgeon’s only guide, and is fraught with danger 
to the patient. The problem, therefore, of finding a 
light which might be introduced into a cavity with im- 
punity, remained still to be solved; but, from a com- 
munication which has been made to the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, lately, it would appear that this de- 
sirable object has at length been attained in the con- 
struction of an ingenious and efficient apparatus. M. 
Foussagrives, having long entertained the idea that the 
electric light might be advantageously applied to the 
purpose, communicated his views to M. Duomoncal, a 
distinguished electrician, who, calling to mind the 
effects of electricity in vacuo, conceived the following 
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plan :—A glass tube, having a very small bore, is bent 
into the form of a helix or screw—the smaller the bore, 
the greater the brilliancy of light; by this means a 
kind of luminous cylinder being formed, which is suffi- 
ciently small to be conveniently introduced into a nar- 
row cavity. In determining the colour of the light, it 
was decided that as mixtures of certain gases, such as 
earburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, hydrochloric acid, 
&c., will produce a white light, nothing remained but 
to fill the tube with such a mixture; this delicate 
operation was performed by M. Ruhmkorff, who also 
added other improvements to the apparatus. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHILDREN. 


Ir is well-known that photographic pictures of chil- 
dren are very difficult to take, because it is scarcely 
possible to keep a child in one position for a sufficient 
length of time to make a correctimpression. In taking 
such pictures, the plates should be exceedingly sensi- 
tive—instantaneous in their action. The editor of the 
Photographic News states that he has received from Mr. 
Inskip, of Scarborough, a pretty portrait of a laughing 
ehild, which was taken instantaneously by the follow- 
ing method : 

The collodien for the plate is treated with three 
grains of the iodide of ammonium and three grains of 
the bromide of cadmium to the ounce. ‘The nitrate of 
silver bath for preparing the collodionized plate is 
made up with thirty-five grains of the silver to the 
eunce of water, and is neutralized with a few drops of 
a saturated solution of the carbonate of soda. If the 
bath should become foggy, glacial acetic acid is added 
until it becomes clear. 

The child whose picture is to be taken is placed on a 
table and all the light possible to be obtained is ad- 
mitted, without allowing the direct rays of the sun to | 
fall upon the object. A short focal lens is employed, 
and the exposure of the plate to the light does not ex- 
eeed a period of time required to count two. The plate 
is then taken out of the camera, and the picture deve- 
loped with a selution of twenty-five grains of sulphate 
of iron to the ounce of water; six drachms of acetic 





acid, and six drachms of methylated spirit in twenty 
eunces of water. 

After developing the picture fully, it is washed in 
water, fixed in the usual way, rewashed and dried. If 
the picture is found to be too “thin” by the short ex- 
posure, the edges of the plate are varnished to keep on 
the collodion film, the plate is moistened with water, 
and a preparation of the iodide of potassium and 
iodine in water, of the colour of brandy, is applied for 
a few moments, and the plate washed again and re- 
developed with pyrogallic acid two grains, and citric 
acid one grain, to the ounce of water, adding a few | 
drops of a solution of silver containing twenty grains | 
to the ounce of water. The required density of tone | 
is thus obtained, and although the process is tedious, | 
its advantages fully repay the extra trouble involved 
in its practice. 

Gun Experments.—The superintendent of the gun | 
factories, Mr. Anderson, has received orders for the con- | 
struction of a few powerful muzzle-loading guns for the | 
naval service; they are proposed to be rifled and fired | 
with very heavy charges. The security of the breech 
of the gun, on which the principal strain falls, is to be 
much increased by an improved method of construction 
lately proposed by Mr. Anderson. We understand that 
this alteration consists in having a solid block of steel 
bored out of the interior tube, and then a solid forging 
shrunk over it, which enables the breech screw to be 
dispensed with, and gives much more solidity than 
heretofore to the structure of large ordnance. Mr. 
Anderson has also proposed to make the smaller guns 
of much greater strength, for it has been found necessary 
to shorten the 12-pounders by cutting off 14 inches | 
from their muzzles, and to fire them with the reduced 
eharge of powder and shot issued for the 9-pounders 
supplied to the Horse Artillery. There will, however, 
by this change be the great advantage of having only 
ene charge of powder and the same shot for both Horse , 
Artillery and Foot Artillery field-pieces.—Army and 
Navy Gazette. 





SHADING. 


Ow1ne to the extreme heat and force of the sun, we | 
shaded the upright front of our conservatory by | 
painting the glass with jelly size, made hot to boiling, | 
putting in a quart of jelly, a half-quartern of tur- 
pentine, and the same of boiled-oil, aud about the size 
of a walnut of pounded whiting. This is put on pretty 
hot and very thinly on the glass, when dry, and then 
a dry brush daubs it, and it looks neat, like ground- 
glass, and will keep on until the dark days of autumn. 
Some pits needing a dense shade, had the same material 
put on with a whiting-brush, and no nice daubing given 
afterwards. For a slight shading in an extra hot day, 
we find nothing better than just colouring some water 
with whiting, and throwing it on the glass with a 
syringe; and thus the glass may be pretty well 
covered, or just slightly spotted, to blunt the force of 
the rays. 

Some people object to all such simple modes, and 





| solder on the lid perfectly air-tight, and boil the canis- 


equally object to blinds and rollers outside; but would 
like a neat, permanent shade for their greenhouses 
inside, so as to be independent of rains, winds, &c. | 
Well, the best we know for this purpose is bleached | 
calico or linen, or white canvas made into pieces to | 
suit one or two lights. On such pieces, place small 
rings, top and bottom, and every 18 or 24 inches along | 
the sides, and place these rings on hooks at similar | 
distances in the rafters and sash-bars. Such nice 
blinds may remain up from the month of April to 
October, and even then it would be easy to unhook 
them if required in dull weather. 

If the material is thin and white, this unhooking will 
seldom be necessary during the summer, and the 
method has much of neatness, and even of economy in 
comparison with outside blinds to recommend it. Of 
course, such blinds might also be made to roll; but 
that would increase the intricacy and the expense, and 
for particular places we would prefer these removable 
blinds.—R. F. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To Give Ham A Smoxy Tastx.—Ham that is defici- 
ent in the smoky flavour may be improved by dipping it 
in tar vinegar before broiling it. ‘lar vinegar is made 
by taking equal parts of both substances and pouring 
the vinegar on to the tar. After a few minutes of con- 
tact pour the vinegar off and use as above. 


Farmers, MAKE youR Own Tar.—Procure some 
good fat pine and cut it in small pieces; fill a large 
kettle that will contain at least fifteen gallons, with 
the pine you have prepared; then turn your kettle 
bottom upward on a large stone; place sods around it, 
leaving a small opening on the lower side for the tar | 
to run out; place a dish under the stone to catch it. All | 
things made ready, build a good fire upon the top of | 
the kettle to fry out the pitch, and if your wood is} 
good you will have from four to six quarts of good | 
tar. 


New Way or Maxine Burrer.—The labourof setting 
milk in pans, skimming and taking care of the cream, 
may be saved by simply straining the milk of one day | 
into six churns and churning next morning, the milk | 
being then sour, but not “loppered.” More butter is 
made in this way, from the same quantity of milk. The | 
milk being sour, it produces butter more readily than if 
fresh. An experiment, carefully made, with cream 
from pans and by the above method, resulted in giving 
10 per cent. more butter from the churned milk. 


PRESERVING PEAS GREEN FOR WINTER Use.—Care- 
fully shell the peas—then put them in tin canisters, not 
too large ones; put in a small piece of alum, about the 
size of a horse-bean to a pint of peas. When the can- 
ister is full of peas, fill up the interstices with water, and 








ters for about twenty minutes; then remove them to a 
cool place, and they will be found in January but little 
inferior to fresh, newly-gathered peas. Bottling is not 
so good—at least we have not found it so ; the air gets 
in, the liquid turns sour, and the peas acquire a bad 





HOW MUCH TO EAT AND DRINK. j 


Ir we turn to the declarations of physiologists as to 
what is sufficient diet, we shall find considerable diver- 
sity among their opinions. Valentin, who experi- 
mented on himself, states that about 6 lb. per diem of 
solid and liquid food was the quantity which sufficed 
to keep him in full health; and Dr. Brinton, who | 
agrees generally wiih this estimate, considers that 2 Ib. | 
should consist of solid food. Dalton, an American 
physiologist, considers, from experiments made on him- 
self, that about 2} 1b. of solids, and 3 Ib. of liquid per | 
diem is the proper quantity—at least when a diet is | 
used consisting of bread, meat, butter, coffee, and 
water, as in his investigations. The elaborate re- 
searches of Vierordt give a different result, only about 
18 ounces of solids being used, together with a much 
larger quantity of water than in either of the preceding. 
estimates. But as the experiments of Valentin and 
Dalton were made on themselves, ¢. ¢., on persons ac- 
tively exerting their minds (and probably their bodies 
also), whereas the subject of Vierordt’s experiments 
seems to have been a mere human lay figure, using, 
probably, the minimum of exertion of any kind, no fair 
comparison can be made between the result. . . . 

On the whole, perhaps, Dalton’s estimate of 2} lb. 
solid, and 8 lb. of liquid food may be considered as 
nearly representing the quantities which would be 
suitable for an adult not living a life of great mental 
exertion or anxiety, and, like Dalton, not drinking alcohol. 
In the case of a moderate consumer of alcoholic drinks, 
this proportion may be somewhat reduced. We agree 
with Mr. Lewes that it is impossible to doubt that, 
making all allowance for possible peculiarities of cir- 
cumstances and constitution, the very small daily 
quantity of solid food (12 oz.), on which the celebrated 
Carnaro lived for so many years, was rendered sufficient, 








in great measure, by the 14 oz. of light wine which he 
added to it; though we would by no means recommend 
our readers to try the effect of such severe abstinence, 
even with this mitigation. 

If any such standard as that of Valentin or Dalton, 
as to quantity of food, be adopted, attention must be 
paid to the proportion of flesh-food which should enter 
into it. Dalton allowed one pound of meat per diem; 
and from a comparison of numerous dictaries of public 
institutions, due allowance being made for the peculiar 
circumstances of their respective inmates, this seems to 
approach pretty nearly to the best general average that 
can be given for the nourishment of adult males. 
From what las been already stated as to the influence 
of high muscular development in the demand for flesh- 
food, it will be inferred that women, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would require less of this sort of nourish- 
ment than men.” 








STATISTICS. 





Our Imports.—Of raw cotton, the imports this year 
on the five months ending the 31st of May, increased 
from 1,267,881 to 1,676,491 cwts., being, however, still 
near four millions of cwts. below the quantity im- 
ported in 1861. Brimstone fell off during the same 
period from 20,104 to 14,767 tons; but guano increased 
from 29,826 to 99,054 tons. Wheat fell off from 
2,914,738 to 2,050,781 quarters, and wheat meal and 
flour from 3,113,802 to 2,081,124 cwts. 


ALKALI Manuracture.—Mr. Vivian stated in the 
House of Commons, in the discussion in committee on 
the bill for the regulation of alkali works, that the 
measure proposed to institute control over one of the 
largest and most important manufactures of the country, 
the statistics of which could not be expressed by hun- 
dreds, or even by thousands, but only by millions. The 
alkali manufacture, he says, consumes 1,761,000 tons of 
raw material, and produces 280,000 tons of finished 
goods, of the yearly value of £2,500,000. The capital 
involved in the trade amounts to more than two hun- 
dred millions sterling. The “hands” directly and in- 
directly employed in the trade are 19,000, involving 
the maintenance of nearly 100,000 souls, the wages 
paid being £871,750 per annum, The trade, too, gives 
employment to a large quantity of shipping, for the es- 
timated tonnage of the raw materials and finished goods 
is 2,500,000 tons per annum. 

Esrimatses.—The estimates for the present year in- 
clude the sum of £45,243, for maintenance and repair 
of royal palaces, an increase of £11,660 on last year; 
of this, £19,433 is for palaces in the occupation of the 
Queen, of which Windsor alone takes £11,000; palaces 
partly occupied by the Queen, £10,300; palaces not so 
occupied, £15,243. Public buildings, £117,781; in- 
crease, £4,268. Parks and pleasure gardens used by 
the public: Battersea, Bushey, Greenwich, Hampton 
Court, Holyrood, Kensington, Kew Botanic and Plea- 
sure Grounds, Regent's, St. James’s, Hyde, Green, and 
Victoria Parks, all, £97,952. These were the sums 
voted for the whole of the above, after deducting the 
surplus, about £30,000 remaining of former grants. 
The Houses of Parliament take £46,444, of which 
£4,570 is for completion of buildings; £4,229 warm- 
ing, lighting, and ventilating ; cost of works connected 
with—£5,490 gas; £2,300 fuel; £1,000 salary of 
officer in charge of warming and ventilating ar- 
tangements; £40,000 New Foreign Office buildings; 
£137,773 further estimates for their completion; Pub- 
lic Record Depository, £20,000; National Gallery, 
Dublin, building, £983; Franklin Monument, £800, 
re-vote. 

Tue Revenue Returns exhibit an increase on the 
quarter of £80,300, and on the year of £998,082. In 
the quarter there is an increase upon every item, except 


| the Excise, and this is referred chiefly to the longer 


grace given to maltsters. ‘The decrease here is 
£481,000, an immense fall, yet much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the increase on all the other items, 
Thus, the Customs give us £66,000 more than they 
did this quarter last year; the Stamps, including new 
Succession Duties, £141,000 more; Taxes, £33,000 
more; Property Tax, £146,000 more; the Post-office, 
£100,000 more; while uuder the head of Miscellaneous 
we have an increase of £74,800 on the quarter. Thus 
the half-million lost for the present by giving the malt- 
sters more time is much more than made up. In the 
comparison of the two years we have the same story 
and the same result, but with larger figures. Here the 
decrease in the Excise is £1,373,000, but the improve- 
ment in all the other items is so large that the net In- 
crease on the whole year ending on the 30th of June, 
is close upona million. Thus, with recent reductions 
on a very large scale, and with many circumstances 
expected to strike at the very root of our revenue and 
drive us upon the shallows of financial insolvency, we 
have turned our seventieth million, and find ourselves 
still on the increase. For this year the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has received for the various uses of the 
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tate the enormous sum of £70,683,861 ;—this, after 
the greatest li to the public consumer, to the 


debtors of the 


| 
id to everybody who could 
make out a gx: ; 


J 








Wuy is D the | letter? Because it makes men 
In¢ nd. 
Amone the numerous titles of the King of Ava, one 
is Lord of 1 ty-four Umbrellas. j 
WHat wo this world be without a woman? A 
perfect blank ce a sheet of paper not even ruled. 

ApvVettisr™ rentleman with 2 few hours to 
spare v ll ] 1 them to any! dy who can't 
otherwis » himself.— Panch. 








“T AM s 1, my dear, that I have never seen 
vou blush.” “‘D’be ‘fact is; husband, “LI was ‘ born to | 
blush unseen.” 

“ Can I show you anything more to-day, sir?” asked 


the civil gentleman behind the counter, of his worthy 
eustonicr. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘“ Will you be good enough 
to show me the silk umbrella I left here three weeks 


ago?” 








A Qverstrox ron “ Zapxrtt ” Morrrron.—Ts there 
any connexion between the “debt of mature” and the 
unsettled state of the weath "— Fun. 

Wuar is the difference between a mischievous } 
mouse and a berutiful young lady? One harms ‘the 


cheese, and the other charms the he’s. 
Tur exact motive of the Queen of Prussia’s visit to | 
England is, to find out the best means of getting a m. | 





son into sritish Asylum for Incurables ! "—Fun. 
Ir is a pepular de! m thet powder on a lady's face 
has the same effect as in the barrelof a musket—aasists | 





her to go off. } 


in Lancashire being asked how she ' 


A youna lady ii 
wa, i } | times, to tak 








sould } 1 | 
music iessons, replied, “ Oh, I coutine myself to the low | 
notes.” | 
Awone the articles announced for sale ata recent | 
auction, Was one enti ta “mal ray child’s chair.” | 
Che father of this wonderful imiant must be-one of the. 
Wood fan ily. } 
Sauce ror A Ganper.—A foolish friend of onrs | 
detlares that the discovery of th» souree of the Nile 





would in the dark ages have been called aa adtof | 
souree-ry.— Purch. . 

Wr A Dog Waeerrs ms Tart.—Tord Dune | 
dreary iclls his friend the sulution of this diffteult rid- 
dle :—" Because the dog is stronger then the teil. | Tf 
he wasn't, the tail would waeele the dow.” 


Ty "" ‘ . 
Horne Tooker was the s 


of a poulterer, which he 








alluded to when called wpo the proud stripling at 
LE itod ‘ribe himself. “ * said Horne , the son 
of an eminent Turkey merchant.” 

Arr Mancracrurses.—'The other day a gentleman 


heldiag an official position at Court, gave a rising 
young modeller his countenance. The ungrateful 
youth las since made use of the mug for drinking 
pur poe 5. Pun A. 





A CL®RGYMAN on his way to church one Sunday 
was overtaken by a heavy shower of raim. Qn arrive | 
ing at the vestry, he excluimed, rather impatiently, “I 
wish | were dry!” “ Never mind,” said his colleague, 
“you will soon be in the pulpit, and there you will be 
dry enough.” 

‘Tre famous John Wilkes must have been a very un- | 
comfortable antagonist ina duel. In his affair with | 
Lord 'Taibot, the latter asked how many times they were | 
to fire. “Just as often as your lordship pleases,” said 
Wilkes. “I have brought a bag of bullets and a flask | 
of gunpowder.” 

Epucatton.—It is the part of a virtuous govem- | 
ment to give good instruction to vies. In the great 
metropolis we are often taught a meral lesson by the | 
sight of a young thief being brought up by a polive- | 
man.—Punch. 

A REMARKABLE cease of conscience was lately deve-~ 
loped in a proceeding before a French court. Aman 
was before the court on a charre of stealing some 
candles, and the counsel was examining witnesses who 
had bought from him. One of them said: “Though 
he suspected the candles liad been stolen, he bought a | 
franc’s worth, but that, in order not to encourage | 
robbery, he had paid for them with a-bad franc!” 

Aw old lady, a resident of Providence, who had 
never ridden in the train, was persuaded, by the com- 
bined efforts of her children James and Mary, to ac-| 
company them on an excursion, she all the time shy- | 
ing that she knew something would happen. She 
took her seat with fear and trembling, taking hold of 
the arm of the seat. ‘The train was late, as excursion 
trains are usually, and in conting round a curve the 


came together with a “ chuck,” which pitched the old 
| lady on her face between 








Boston express was on the same track, both neaving 
1 

each other rather faster than was pleasant. The mo- 

mentum of each train was nearly lost, and they only 

| 


the seats. She rose to her 
1d looking back, asked, “‘ Jeemes, do 
o ,’ , 








hands and knees, 

they allus stop like that ? 
Question ?—In the report of the late trial of Morri- 

son v. Belcher it was stated that the plaintiff (whose | 


| adias is Zudiciel) was a commander in the navy. Con- 


sidering the way in which, as Zadkiel, he dupes the 
silly buyers of his Almanac, ought he not rather to 
rank as a Commander in the Knavy ?Punck. | 

ENGLAND'S: PARLIAMENT, Pripay, 3xp Juvy, 1863. 
—Mr. Coningham: “1 do not know whether the hon 
gentleman is sober.” (Cries of “ Order.”)—Mr. Osborne: 


| ** I do not know whether the hon. gentleman is sane.” | 
| (Renewed cries of “ Order.) 


Mn. Jenntns remarked ‘to ‘his ‘wife that in her he 
possessed four fills. “ Name them, my love.” “ You 
are beautiful, dutiful, youthful, and an armful.” “You 
have the advantage of me, my dear.” ‘ How so, my 
precious?” “ I have but one fool.”) Mr. Jenkins made | 
no further inquiries. | 

A MAN was intending to be married the other day. 
All preparations were completed, and the bride and two 
hundred guests were present all ready for the ceremony. 
After waiting for the bridegroom till a late hour, the 
party broke up on account of his non-arrival. ‘he next | 
day the dilatory chap made his appearance, saying that | 
he had. not thought it best to venture out the previous | 


day, on account of the storm!” 





THE PUBLIC. 
The Public—tis a person who 
Knows everything, yet naught can do. 
The Public—'tis a wanton wife, 
Who in amusement passes life. 
The Public—'tis a silly child, 
By every changing breeze beguiled. 
The Public—tis a wilful maid, 
Which none need ever hope persuade. 
The Publie—'tis.a slavish tool, 
Which works for those with wit to-rale. 
The Public is the people ever, 
Therefore *tis dumb and also clever. 
I hope that I've-offended none ! 
Consider that you are not the one! 











A LADY who has been reading law, is inthe most 
fearful and agonizing doubts regarding the légality of 
her marital condition. She says “lotteries are iHegal, | 
and marriage is the greatest lotiety in life. 

A LAWYER once jeeringly usked a Qnater ‘if he | 
could tell the difference between afso and tikewise. | 
“Oh, yes,” said the Quaker, “ Erskino is a great lav- 

ver; his talents are ‘admitted by almost every one. 
You are a lawyer, also, but not likewise.” 

Tue following is the advice of an examining judge 
to a young lawyer on admission: “ Let your face be 
long—your bills longer, Never put your hand into 
your own pocket when anybody else’s ishandy. Keep 
your conscience for your own private use, and don’t 
trouble it with other men’s matters. Plaster the judge 
and butter the jury. Look as wise as an owl, and be 
as oraculat asa town clock. But above all, get money 
honestly if you can, my dear sir; but get money. 
T:weleome you ‘to tlie bar.” 








GOT WITAT HE WAS AFTER. 


A young fellow is diseovered surrounded by his 
friends, who are jesting with him regarding his atteu- 
tions toa certain young lady. 

Young Gent—* Boys, I'll tell you how itis. You see | 
Lcaro nothing for tne girl—it is the old man’s pocket- | 
book I am after.” 

Chorus of Friends—“ Ha, ha!” | 

Second scene—a parlour; time, 11 pm. Young 
lady seated. Young gent rises to depart; hesitates, as 
if bashfal, and then slowly remarks: 

“Miss Matilda, excuse me, but you must.beawnare | 
that my frequent visits, my \attentions, cannot have 
been without an object.” 

Young Lady—* Ah, yes, so I have ‘heard, and «shall | 
be only too happy to grant what you desire. (‘Takes 
from the table a paper parcel, and unfolding it, dis- 
plays a large, old-fashioned, and empty'morocce poeket- | 
book.) ‘This, I have been informed, is that objeet. | 
Permit me to present it to you, and congratulate you 
that you will have no further occasion to renew tliesc 
visits and attentions, 

‘he young man left the house with a thonghtful 
face, as though he did not understand the matter. 





A Woman's Promise.—Henry Carey, cousin fo 
Queen Elizabeth, after having enjoyed her Majesty's 
favour for several years, lost it in the following man- 
ner: As he was walking one day, full of thought, in 
the garden of the palace, under the queen’s widow, 
she perceived him, and said to hin ina jocular manner, 
“What does a man think of when he is thinking of | 





nothing?” “Upon a woman’s promise,” , replied 
Carey. “Well done, cousin,” answered Elizabeth. 


| She retired, but did not forget Carey’s answer. Some 


time after he solicited the howcur of a pecrage, and re- 
minded the qnéen that she had promised it to him. 
“ True,” said she, “but that was only a woman’s pro- 
mise.” 
ZADKIEL’S SPIRITUAL VISION. 
In the case of Morrison v. Belcher, a British jury has 


decided it. to-be libellous to call Zadkiel an impostor— 


| only to, they damage of 20s. Morrison, alias Zadkiel, 


being under. cross-examination, a question was put to 
him by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, touching a spirit 
which he asserted to have appeared in a crystal ball ; 
‘“@ spirit,” he said, “who called herseli ve.” The 
following colloquy ensued on a remark made by the 
learned serjeant : 

The witness—* She represented herself as Eve.” 

The Lord Chief Justiee—“ How? Did they com- 
municate by word of meath? 1 thought it was all by 
way of vision?” 

“My tud,, your ludship is about right. Tt must 
have been by way of vision, inasmuch as it was all my 
eye.” —Puzch. 





A FetLow having tnibfbed rather freely took it into 
his heatl that he could ‘fly, and, to get a good position, 
ascended a sign-post ‘and started. He was questioned 
next day as to how’ he liked flying. “ Oh,” said he, “ it’s 
nothing to fly, the alighting is the hardest part of the 
operation.” 

Tuk Prustpent’s Latust.—President Lincoln re- 
cently received a letter from a ‘committee of ladies, whe 
had sent thousands of lemons for the use of the 
wounded soldiers in Washington. The President 
said in reply that if they would accept a military 
situation he would appoint them all /emon-ade-de- 
camps. 

‘“ Winat do you mean by eat and dog life?” saida 
husband to his angry wiie; “look at Carlo and Kitty 
asleep on the rug.together. I wish men lived half so 
peacefully with their wives——” “Stop,” said the 
lady, “tie them together, endithen you will see how 
they will agree.” 

Av an hotel, a short timesince, a girl inquired of a 
gentleman at the table if lis cap was not-out. “No,” 


| said he, “but my coffee is!” ‘The poor girl was:con- 


sidevably confused, bat determined to pwy him in’ his 
own ‘coin. While at dinner the stage drove up, ant 
several coming im, the gentleman asked: “ Does the 
stage dine here?” “ No, sir,” replied ‘the girl in a 
sarcastic tone, “ but the passenzers do!” 

APPALLING AND MYSTERTOUS. 

A gentleman (?) and his wife took lodgings, some 
time since, in a street not far from Piccadilly. One 
morning the gentleman went, out, apparently alone, 
and did not return, On subsequently searching the 
room, the landlady was horrified on discovering that 
her lodger had taken his better-half with him, and le/t 
his quarters. Surgical aid was called in, bit ‘too late 
to be of any assistance. —Pimrh. 


HapiruaL Tumsr—A judge said to a .toper on 
trial for drunkenness: “ Prisoner, you have heard the 
complaint for habitual drunkcuness; what have you to 
say in your defenee?” othing may it please your 
honour, but habitual thirst.” 

Uncxe had a neighbour who was in the habit of 
working on Sunday, but. after awhile he joined the 
ehurch. Qne-day he met the minister to'whose darch 
he belonged. “Well,” said he, ““do you see any dif- 
ference in Mr. P..sinee he joined the charch ?” + Oh, 
yes!” said uncle, “a great difference. Before, when 
he went out to mend his fences on Sunday, he carricd 
his axe on his shoulder, but now he carries it wader his 
overcoat.” 

Wantep, a ‘Oorporatior.—The inhsbitants of 
Ryde, in the Isleof Wight, heve held a meeting ‘for 
tlie purpose of memorializing the Queen to constitute 
that town a municipal borough by charter. Are the 
Ryde'peopte so lean that they want a Oorporation ? 
Should her Majesty grant their petition, it is supposed 





| that Parliament will enframthist the new borough. In 


that case we have reason to state that an invitation 
to become member for Ryde will ‘be addressed to Mr 
Horsman. 

Some tithe ago a'superavntated old dommodore-twas 
placed in charge of one of our navy yards. ‘One day a 
poor little fellow had just ‘filled his’ basket full of chips, 
as the gouty eld commodore “love in. sight,” and 
gtowled out, “Drop that wood, you young rascal! 
Dyop it, say.” A’ehtase-ensued. ‘I've boy was stall 
and the load heavy, and presently the old commodore, 
puffing and blowing, acized the boy by the collar. ‘The 
boy exclaimed: “ ‘Take it, you old ‘skinflint; it’s ‘the 
first prize you ever took in your life.” 

PRUDERY In AN OmNrpus.—‘ All have their exits 
and théir entrances."—It isa treat to see Prudety get 
inito an omnibus. Of course she rejects the hand held 
aut to her by male civility—it mightgive her a squeeze. 
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Neither does she take the first vacant seat; but looks | sympathy, it would be recalled and cause many a 


for'a seat, if possible, between an innocent gitl’and an 
old woman. In the meantime the omnibus. moves on, 
Prudery totters—makes a snatch at civility’s nose—or 
his neck—or anywhere—and, missing her hold, re- 
bounds to the other side of the vehicle ‘and plumps 
down in a strange gentleman’s lap. True modesty 
would have escaped all these indecorums. 

Openine TIE Rovan Jaws.—John Kemble had the 
honour of giving the Prince of Wales some lessons in 
elocution. Acording to the vitiated pronunciation of 
the day, the Prince, instead of saying “ oblige,” would 
say “ obleege,” upon which Kemble, with much disgust 
depicted upon his countenance, said, “ Sir, may I be- 
seech your Royal Highness to open your royal jaws, 
and say ‘oblige ?’”—JRecollections and Anecdotes: being 
a Second Series of Reminiscences of the Camp, the 
Court, and the Clubs. By Captain R. H. Gronow. 

Lorp Aserpren at Sea.—I was very much 
amused by an anecdote Rogers gave us of little Queen 
Victoria and her nautical vagaries. Lord Aberdeen 
has had to attend her in her ernisings, very much 
against his will, or, at least, against his stomach. You 
know he is one of the gravest and most laconic men in 
the world. The Queen, one day, undertook to recon- 
cile him to his fate. “I believe, my lord,” said she, 
graciously, “you are not’ often seasick.” “ Always, 
madame,” wes the grave reply. -“ But,” still more 
graciously, “not very seasick.” With profounder 
gravity, ‘“ Very, madam!” Lord Aberdeen declares 
that if her Majesty persists in her cruisings he will 
have to resign.—The Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving. Edited by Pierre M. Irving. 

A Carrrat IneA.—The estimation in which a doctor 
is held in China is rather a proof of his. ability than of 
any general regard that is felt, for the medical profes- | 
sion in the Celestial empire. Every time a person dies, 
the physican who attended him in his. last illness is | 
obliged to have a lantern suspended over his ewn door, | 
which he must light every evening for a certain, space | 
of time. Such a regulation in this city would be inju- | 
rious to the gas companies, but would save the corpora- | 
tion much expense in lighting the streets. The Chinese | 
also represent Medicine in an allegorical picture, on | 
which are painted tivo sick men, lying side by side in | 
bed. ‘hese are meant for the invalid and the disease | 
of which he is suffering. The doctor is represented 
blindfolded, and. with a heavy club. in. his hand, with 
which he strikes. at random, right and left. If he 
strikes the disease, it is destroyed—but, the chances.are 
equally great in favour of his annihilating his patient 
—a fact that we are also beginning to appreciate in this 
country. 













GEMS. 
| 

Ir the waves threaten to engulf you, don’t add by | 
your tears to the amount of water. 

Fuatrery is like money; and if if were not.for our | 
own vanity, could never pass in payment. | 
He has most that covets least. A wise man wants 
but little, because he desires not too much. | 

A MAN is more unhappy in reproaching himself when 
guilty, than in being reproached by others. when. inno- 
cent. 

Frienpsuir improves happiness, and abates misery, 
by the doubling of our joy, and the dividing of our 
grief. 

THERE is but one solid pleasure in life, and that is 
our duty. How miserable, then, how unwise, how 
unpardonable are they, who make that one a pain, 

Some people are nothing but money, pride, and plea- | 
sure. These three things engross their thoughts, and 
take up their whole soul. 

Ir it be difficult to rule thy anger, it-is wise to pre- 
vent it; avoid therefore all occasions of falling into 
wrath, or guard thyself against. them whenever they 
oceur. 

Passtons, like wild horses, when properly trained 
and disciplined, are capable of being applied to the 
noblest purposes; but when allowed to have their own 
way, they become dangerous in the extreme. 

TEMPTATION is a siege, Satan is the enemy without 
the walls labouring to force an entrance ; natural corrup- 
tions are the traitors within, that hold correspondence 
with the enemy without, and open the gate of the soul 
to receive him. 

Ir by revenge you should overcome your enemy, the 
victory would be unhappy and inglovious, for in gain- 
ing it you would be overcome, by your owm corruption ; 
but by exercising a meek and forgiving temper, you 
will always come off with honour and success. 

Ipte Worps.—An idle word; it has passed from 
the lips of the speaker, and is forgotten, but its influence 
still lives. Little did the thoughtless speaker imagine 
that the careless word so lightly spoken would cause 
such bitter sorrow; that months, nay years afterwards, 
in some moment when the heart is longing for human 








silent tear to flow. The pebble suddenly thrown into 
the still waters of the placid lake, causes. the ripples to 
widen and extend long after it has sunk from sight. 
So with the idle word, it sinks into the heart, but its 
influence may be felt in all our after life. Kind and 
gentle words, they fall upon the heart like dew upon 
the earth, calling into life all the noblest impulses of 
our being. Let us, then, strive to cultivate what Sterne 
calls “the small, sweet courtesies of life.” In the 
social cirele and around the domestic hearth let kind 
and gentle words be breathed, banishing discard and 
diffusing only light and love and joy. Let the sor- 
rowing and afflicted ones of earth be cheered and their 
pathway brightened by pure words of sympathy and 
love. Win the thoughtless and the wayward from the 
tangled paths of error, and point them to a higher and 
purer life. “Kind words can never die.” Scatter them 
lavishly on every hand, and: like bread cast upon the 
waters, “ ye shall find it after many days.” Let us be 
watchful that no careless word of ours shall give 
another pain, but let us so live that when the golden 
links of friendship are broken one by one, and our 
loved ones pass,from sight, “to the better shore of the 
spirit land,” we may not be saddened by the memory of 
words unkindly spoken. 


WHEN punishments fall upon a villain, from some 
unknown quarter, he begins to consider within him- 
self what hand may have inflicted them. He has 
injured many, this he knows, and judging from his 
own heart, he concludes that he is the most likely to 
have revenged himself, who has had the power to do 
so. This conclusion, however, is often a most erro- 
neous one, although it has proved the frequent source 
of fatal mischiefs, which have only fallen the heavier, 
from having had nothing to support them. But for- 


| giveness, that noblest of all self-denial, is a virtue, 


which he alone who can practise it himself, can will- 
ingly believe in another. 





HUNTING FOUR-LEAVED CLOVEB. 


Down among the meadow grass, 
Searching it all over, 
Bless me! ain’t it pleasant here, 
Hunting four-leaved clover! 
Over head the dancing leaves 
In the breeze are swaying ; 
While beneath the light and shade 
Hide and seek are playing. 
Sweetly sing the merry birds 
In the branches o’er us, 
And the group beneath the shade 
Swell the happy chorus. 


Now and then a honey-bee, 
Laden with his treasure, 

Darting from the clover blooms, 
Hums a drowsy measure. 


Through the dewy-scented grass 
There's a streamlet flowing, 

And upon its mossy banks 
Meadow lilies growing. 

In among this scent and bloom 
Gay with mirth and laughter, 

Keen black eyes are sure to find 
What they’re seeking after, 

Down among the meadow grasa, 
Searching it all over, 

What a merry band we are 
Hunting four-leaved clover. 

M. Wrsvrecp. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A WORKMAN recently dug up, in the Rue Lafayette, 
Paris, a pot containing 978 gold louis-d’ors of twenty- 
four livres each, bearing the effigies of Louis XV. and 
XVI., the whole amounting to more than 23,000£. 


Tr is proposed to hold a novel banquet in Loadon 
next month, the assembly to consist of all the lerd 
mayors, lord provosts, mayors, and prevosts in the 
United Kingdom, with the Lord Mayer of Lendon, as 
guest. 

Ar Bourges, a few days ago, 145 pigeons were 
liberated to decide a wager. In less than nine hours, 
these birds performed a, distance of 150 leagues, ox 
375 miles; a speed which no Prench railway can 
equal. 

At the Guards’ ball to the Prince and Prineess of 
Wales, the value of the plate used and exhibited on the 
occasion, and which was lent by various members of 
the aristocracy, is stated to have been two millione 
sterling! 

Tue parents of the late Sergeant-Major Lilley, now 
residing in the town of Spilsby in Lincolnshire, have, 
through the Rev. Mr. Tumer, received a communica 


i 
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tion that they will be granted a pension of, it is said, 
2s. 6d. per day, dating from the period of their son’s 
death. 

GENERAL Movuravierr’s previous order against the 
wearing of mourning by Polish women is being carried 
out with merciless severity. Ladies thus attired are 
constantly stopped in the streets by the Russian 
soldiery, who assail them with whip-strokes and blows 
from their fists. 

Tue National Rifle Association commenced its fourth 
annual campaign on Wimbledon Common, on Tuesday, 
the 7th inst., with a success which augurs well for the 
rest of the meeting. When it is considered that the 
present association only dates from 1860, its progress 
has been most remarkable. 


Accorp1nG to the Inland Revenue Act, the accounts 
of sums received for the conveyance of railway pas- 
sengers are to be made up to the close of each calendar 
month. The exemption from duty is now restricted 
only to the cheap trains, running six days a week, or 
to or from a market-town on a market-day. 

GENERAL LEE, by bold and rapid movements, has 


transferred the war from. Virginia north-eastward from 
the Rappahannock to the Potomac, and even to the 
Susquchanna, and has successfully achieved the most 
difficult and dangerous operation in war, viz., a flank 
movement in presence of the enemy. 

A Pouisu force, comprising about 100 officers and 
privates, who were disembarked at Woolwich from the 
Swedish Government steam-vessel Oradd, are still 
quartered in the town, anxiously awaiting an oppor- 
tunity of joining their countrymen in arms against 
Russia. 

Tuw honourable decoration of the Victoria Cross, 
has been awarded to George Hinckley, a quartermaster 
of the Sphinx, 6 paddle-sloop, for gallant conduct in an 
attack on the city of Fung-wha, China, on October the 
9th. 1862. Hinckley carried off, while exposed to a 
heavy fire from the enemy in going and coming, two 
officers on his shoulders, one after the other. 





| 

| A BEpUCTION to one-half the charge made on letters 
' to and from England is likely to be the first result from 
| the deliberations of the Post-office conference now sit- 
| ting at Paris, but a far more comprehensive arrange- 
| ment is ultimately looked for in the fixing of a uni- 
| form rate for all international correspondence through- 

out Europe. 
A wARM labourer in Berkshire, named Langford, was 
informed the other day that he had been left a legacy 
|} of from £30,000 to £40,000. Langford was engaged 
| in hay-cutting when the pleasing intelligence was 
communicated to him, and he immediately threw 
| down his scythe, exclaiming “ I'll have no more of 
i that.” 
| A SERIOUS want of ammunition has been experienced 
in the Russian fortresses, and an investigation has 
proved that powder has been sold by the Russian 
officials to the insurgents. In consequence of this the 
Russian Government has entered into an agreement 
with the Prussian Government by which the latter 
undertakes to supply the ammunition of Russia. 
| ue news from the Buenos Ayres by the British 
packet is in every way satisfactory. Peace prevailed 
throughout the provinces, with every prospect of its 
continuance, and all parties were sutistied with, and 
| prepared to aid in carrying out the eulightened policy 
| of progress inaugurated by President Mitre and his 
| government. 
| TE fines and fees, amounting to £200, which have 
| been charged for the erection of a bust and tablet to 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis (being the same 
as were paid in the case of Sir James Mackintosh) 
will be thus distributed :—Fabric fund, £184 13s. 1d,; 
| dean and eanons, £4 6s. 8d.; clerk of the works and 
other officers, £11 0s. Sd.; total, £200. 

Ow Monday, the 6th July, some harbour-trials were 
made in the Kegent’s-canal Dock, Limehouse, with two 
powerful life-boats, 33 feet long, and rowing ten oars, 
double-banked, belonging to the National Life-boat 
Institution. They underwent their respective trials of 
self-righting and self-ejecting the water shipped in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

On Monday, the 6th July there was another of the 
long series of experiments to ascertain the best mode of 
constructing the sides of iron-plated ships. There was 
& numerous assemblage of Admiralty and other officials, 
including the Duke of Somerset, Lord Clarence Paget, 
Admiral Sir Frederick Grey, Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
General Tulloch, &c. 

Tue Macedonia, Federal frigate, Captain Luce, 
remains at Spithead. Several of the officers and many 
of the men are constantly on shore, every facility being 
given them to visit the dockyard, &c.; but it is a 
matter of surprise that they do not confine themselves 
to these privileges, for many of them (and especially 
officers) are frequently found on the quays and wharves 
where the merchant vessels are lyiyg enticing the 





sailene to join the Federal navy. 
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THE LONDON READER. 








NOTICE. 
THE SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 


The public are respectfully informed that every pur- 
shaser of No. 7 of Tue Lonpon READER was en- 
titled to receive (Gratis) No. 1 of a Series of Engravings 
illustrative of Scenes in the most popular Plays of 
Shakespeare. 

The issue of No. 2 of Tae SHAKESPEARE GALLERY 
will be duly announced in Tue Lonpon READER. 














NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








J. R—The pink or carnation is the emblem of pure love, the 
yellow pink of disdain. 

InpraNa.—Evidently a case of mistaken identity, of which 
we do not think any further notice need be taken. 

Surrey.—You can compel your husband to allow you a 
maintenance. Employ a solicitor. 

{oNTFACE.—To change blue white, dissolve copper filings in 
a phial of volatile alkali; when the phial is unstopped, the 
liquor will be blue; when stopped, it will be white | 

W. W.—No. | 


G. A. F.—You should consult the Post Office Directory. 





©. 8.—Quick-lime, rape-seed powder, and various specifics 
have been applied for destroying the wire-worm; but nothing 
has prove ) effectual as hand-picking. 






May.—' ; I have none,” is a double answer. “No,” | 
would be sufficient; and “I have none,” would be sufficient | 
It is not a double negative, but two negative answers. } 

Carros Sriva.—1. If you are well up in Latin you will find 
little difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage, but you should seek conversational aids with educated 
Spaniards while pursuing your studies. 2. We believe, on 
the contrary, it bleaches the hair while it bronzes the skin. 
3. We think not; it is too loose. 

Jeawes (?) Beccrave Squars, Prmico.—Begin afresh, and try 
to stir up the hymeneal flame now that the smoke of your 
false friend's delusions has evaporated; but “ look before you 
leap.” Your second and third queries will be found answered 
in detail in Maunder's “ Treasury of Useful Knowledge.” For 
a reply to the fourth question we beg to refer you to Mr. 
Galcraft at the Old Bailey. 5. Your handwriting is better 
than your orthography. 6. Your obliging offer shall have 
due consideration. 

Jexvet.—Geolden Ink:—Take some white gum arabic, re- 
duce it to an impalpable powder, in a brass mortar; dissolve 
it in strong brandy, and add a little common water to render 
it more liquid. Provide seme gold in shell, which must be 
detached, in order to reduce it to a powder. When this is 
done, moisten with the gum solution, and stir the whole with | 
a small hair brush, then leave it for a night, that the gold may 
be better dissolved. If the composition becomes dry during 
the night, dilute it with more gum water, in which a little 
saffron has been infused; but take care that the gold solution 
be sufficiently liquid to flow freely in a pen. When the writing 
is dry, polish it with a dry tooth. 

Ava—tThe origin of the word “spinster” is very clear. 
Formerly it was a maxim that a young woman should not get 
married until she had spun herself a set of table or other 
linen. From this custom, all unmarried women were termed 
spinsters—an appellation they still retain in England, in all 
deeds and other legal proceedings. 

West Avustrat1ax—Transparent Marmalade : Use the juice 
and pulp of the fruit only. Wash the latter in a very little | 
water, then strain it to the juice. Take a pound, or rather 
more, of refined sugar to a pint of juice, and boil it to the | 
second degree. Put the juice to it, and boil and skim well for | 
twelve minutes Lemon marmalade may be made in the 
game Manner. 

Inpicence.—The Great Harry, being un-seaworthy, was 
broken up, we believe, in the 1 of Klizabeth. The terms 
“Whi and “Tory” were ed to the political parties 
that sprang into existence after the Revolution of 1698. 
“ Whig " was a Scotch term for sour whey; “Tory” was an 
Irish phrase for robber, or bandit. 

Mercy.—Very true; but your conduct would exemplify a 
muqgh more amiable spirit, and in all likelihood make you ulti- 
mately the conqueror, if you would cease to laugh at the 
failings of your friend, and endeavour to allay rather than 
provoke the irritability which he displays. rend forbear 
is a maxim which we recommend to your consideration. 

Pumw.—The work “Turk" means not only the Turk of 
Constantinople, but the Turcoman of Turkestan, on the 
frontier of Persia; and it means not only the Turcoman of 















Turkestan, but all the populations, wheresoever they may 
be located, and under whatsoever names they may be known, 
that speak a dialect akin to the Turkish of Roumelia and 
Anatolia, to the Turcoman of Persian frontier, and to the 
Tartar of Independent Tartary. 

Estner.—To make cloth or outer clothing of any descrip- 
tion waterproof, take a quarter of an ounce of yellow or 


Castile soap, one gallon of rain water, boil for twenty min- 
utes, skim, and when cold, put in the cloth or garment; let it | 
remain soaking twenty-four hours; take it out, and hang to | 
drain. When f dry, put into the following solution: Alum, | 
half a pound; sugar of lead, a quarter of pound; dissolved 
in four gallons of rain water. Let the cloth be thoroughly 
soaked, and then hang todry. This process entirely destroys | 
the capillary attraction in the fibres and threads of the cloth, | 
and the rain or wet pours off the surface without lodging or | 
penetrating through the cloth; the solution has no effect in | 
altering the texture or appearance of the cloth or article im- | 
mersed. Great care must be taken as regards the sugar of | 
jead, not to leave it where children or any persons ignorant 
of its qualities can get access to it, as it is a powerful poison. 
Eprru.—The question is easily answered. It is owing to 
the superiority of the instinetive faculties in woman that love | 
commences more promptly in her thanin man. In the life | 
of the latter, it is said to be only an episode—in her the | 
whole mortal term: and why? When young she fondles her | 
doll, at maturity attaches herself to her husband and children, | 
in old age, when she can no longer hope to please man by | 
her beauty, devotes herself to God, and heals one love by 
another, without ever being entirely cured of it. From this 
it will be seen that women are gifted with the natural power 
and necessity for studying man, and becoming acquainted 












| to the taste, we shoul 
Gertrupg.—Though peace of mind does not constitute hap- | 


with the details of his character. But in pursuit of this 
information, she should not forget what relates to herself 
in conjunetion with man. Having acquired and treasured 
up what she has instinctively collected concerning him, 
she ought then to examine herself, so as to be able to con- 
form herself to his disposition, even to the extent of excusing 
his eccentricities. 

F. H.—The mignionette, in floral language, expresses the 
pretty sentiment: “ your qualities surpass your charms.” This 
beautiful Hower was introduced into this country about a cen- 
tury ago from Egypt. It is in full bloom from the beginning 
of spring to the end of autumn. 

Mary Axna.—lIf you have no affection for the gentleman it 
would be wrong to marry him. Write hi:a a candid, sensible 
letter, informing him of the actual state of your feelings ; but 
do not wound his susceptibility. Keep your pen out of the 
vinegar-cruet. 

B. B—The owner of a grave or vault cannot place a stone 
or any inscription on a stone over such grave or vault, with- 
out the consent of the minister who holds the church, or other 
person entitled to its possession. 

Tartan.—It is unwise to take offence too suddenly. It is 
not every one that has a proper guard qn the tongue. Persons 


' of volatile temperaments seldom think before they s . 


that leads to their making hasty remarks and drawing hasty 
inferences, without in the slightest degree intending any 
offence. Such persons should be treated with lenity, and 
their conversation passed over altogether, if disagreeable, or 
they may be gently remonstrated with A kind word with 
such people has more effect than a thousand angry ones. 


THERE IS A JOY IN GRIEVING. 
There is a joy in grieving, 
A luxury in tears, 
When much-loved friends are leaving, 
And hearts are racked with fears; 
When through the lonely dwelling, 
No pleasant footsteps fall, 
Nor cheering voices, telling 
A pleasure to us all. 


We miss the gladsome faces 
At twilight’s lonely hour; 
And oft we see their traces— 
A book, perhaps a flower. 
These in themselves are trifies, 
Yet precious souvenirs, 
Which from the pained heart rifles— 
Relieving it with tears. 
CHARLOTTE ELEANor. 
J. B.—Whatever may be your interest in the matter, it is 
clearly yeur duty, at your years, to yield to the judgment of a 
parent. Besides, it does not seem to us likely to be a matter 
of much consequence to which of the trades you belong, as 
the one, pecuniarily speaking, is as good as the other; and as 
prefer your father's. 


piness, happiness cannot exist without it, our serenity being 
the result of our own exertions; while. our happiness is de- 
pendent en others. Hence the reason why it is so rare; for 
on how few can we count! Our wisdem, therefore, is best 
shown in cultivating all that leads to this negative blessing, 
which, while we possess it, will prevent us from ever becom- 
ing wholly wretched. 

C. A—One of the ills that flesh is heir to. Every man must 
prove his own physician in part; for every man has a speci- 
ality of constitution which defies the application of a general 
rule. We suspect, however, that abstinence and teetotalism 
will not always cure feverishness of constitution Good 


| nourishment is the most universal of all medicines. 


Erriz complains that she is influenced too much in her 


estimation of her lover by the opinion of others. If they 


praise him, she loves him more; if they dispraise, him she 
loves him less. There is a large mixture of vanity in her love. 
There is, more or less, in all love. But when marriage has 
thoroughly united a couple, the vanity will give place by de- 
grees to domestic feelings. 

H. C.—To converse well you must have a number of facts 
in the memory, and a good imagination to combine them. 
For facts you must read histories, biographies, or travels; 
and also the newspapers. Indeed, with a good faculty for 


| combining, and a good memory, you may get enough from 


the common periodicals of the day to keep you talking till | : 
| century. It does not appear that Europe is entitled to the 


| honour of the invention, but that it is rather to be ascribed to 


your tongue is out of joint. But the proper basis for rearing 
a fabric of conversational knowledge is history, geography, 
biography. On these subjects read what you can get hold 
of. 


Lucit_z S.—Gentlemen are less afraid to enter freely into 
conversation with married ladies, not only because married 
ladies are themselves more free, but the gentlemen are less 
afraid of being misunderstood in their attentions and com- 
pliments. They are Hable to misunderstanding in both cases, 
but perhaps they are less nervously fearful of the matrons. 
There are numérous exceptions, however. Young ladies 
often complain of this, whilst others never perceive it, as 


| they have the happy art of dispelling the fears of the bolder 


sex. 

Ex1za Jase at eighteen years old was engaged to be married 
to a young sailor, who on a subsequent voyage was supposed | 
to be drowned. Three years afterwards she made an engage- | 
ment with another gentleman. The wedding was fixed, and | 
preparations made, when the first lover returned unexpectedly, | 
and claimed the fulfilmentof her promise. Neither are willing 
to give herup. How shall she act honourably in the case? 
If the first lover cannot satisfactorily account for his prolonged 
absence, the second has the best claim to Eliza's hand. But 
Eliza had better marry the one she likes best. 

Emma Jaxe.—Several British herbs are used as substitutes 
for tea. Strawberry leaves are sometimes used for this pur- 

se, and really answer very well Those who can ill afford | 
to buy foreign tea, may easily stock themselves from their , 
own gardens, thus—Gather strawberry leaves when young 
and tender, pick off the stalks, and dry them in an airy but 
shady place; when a sufficient quantity is collected, and the 
whole is perfectly dry, it may be kept in a canister or bottle, 
as other tea, and used in the same manner. The addition of 
young rue leaves, dried in the same way, not more than a 
twelfth partof the strawberry leaves, will give the flavour of 
green tea. Another substitute is hawthorn leaves, picked and 
dried, and mixed with one-tenth part each of balm and green 
sage. The following is also much recommended: Equal 
parts of agrimony, balm, tormentilla (or septfoil), and wild 
marjoram ; one-quarter the quantity of each of the above, 
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of red-roses, cowslip-flowers and black-currant leaves: all 
be cut small, and mixed as they are gathered. When all a™® 
dried, store and use as above. substitutes are at leat 
worth a trial, where economy is an object. Cocoa is cheape™ 
than either coffee or tea, can be prepared with as little tron- 
ble, and is much more nourishing. ‘The best method of pre- 


| paring it is to set it over the fire with cold water, stir it now 


and then, let it boil from five to ten minutes, when all the 


| cocoa will be dissolved, and the liquor be smooth and rich. A 


tablespoonful will make a pint and a half very good. One- 
third or half of this quantity should be milk, stirred in when 
the cocoa is done enough. 

Atseru.—To make Windsor Soap: Nothing more is neces- 
sary than to slice the best white soap as thin as possible, melt 
it in a stewpan over a slow fire, scent it well with oil of cara- 
way, and then pour it into a frame or mould for that purpose, 
or a small drawer, adapted in size and form to the quantity. 
When it has stood three or four days in a dry situation, cut 
into square pieces and it is ready for use. By this simple 
mode, substituting any more favourite scent for that of cara- 
way, all persons may suit themselves with a good perfumed 
soap at the most trifling expense. Shaving boxes may be 
at once filled with the melted soap, instead of a mould. 


A.pnonso.—The Russians have no national music. They 
are too barbarous for that ee. They have only 
one simple melody which prevails over the whole extent of 
their vast territory. It adrtits, however, of variation, accord- 
ing to the custom of the particular province or the ability of 
the singer. Like our rude Scandinavian ancestors, an ancient 
l@end, a declaration of love, a dialogue between a lover and 
his mistress, a description of a beautifal girl, a murder, or 
the history of an enormous giant forms the usual burden of 
their songs, which are mostly in prose. Sometimes mere 
letters and syHables, without meaning, are adapted to the air. 
This is the common practice in the lullabies sung by mothers 
to their children. The higher classes are generally familiar 
with the music of Italy, Germany, France, and England. 


L. M. M—Enamelling the skin is extremely injurious. [t 
checks the perspiration. On this point it is the best course to 
consult one of the best authorities ox the subject—Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson. He says, in his celebrated work on the Human 
Skin, that “ The perspiration is a fluid whose regularity and 
continuance of exhalation are not merely conducive, but ab- 
solutely necessary to health; without such regularity, the 
animal temperature would run riot, and substances of an in- 
jurious quality would be allowed to permeate the finest and 
most delicate of the tissues of the body. Some experimen- 
talists in France conceived that, by obstructing the perspira- 
tion of the skin, and thereby preventing the dispersion of 
animal temperature by evaporation, they would be enabled 
to produce interval fever at will To satisfy themselves on 
this question, they covered a rabbit with an impermeable 
coating of varn' but the result failed to satisfy their ex- 
pecta In of an increase of temperature, the heat of 
the body quickly diminished, and in one hour and a half the 
animal died of asphyxia.” In the last century, many ladies 
of the courts of England and France died from precisely the 
same cause. 

T. B—The following is the method of curing bacon in 
Yorkshire: After killing, it is allowed to hang twenty-four 
hours before being cut up; one pound of saltpetre is then 
rubbed into a twenty-stone pig (of fourteen pounds to the 
stone), and one and a-half or two stones of common salt, care 
being taken that it is well rubbed in; after which it is laid in 
a tub kept for the purpose. Having lain a fortnight, it is 
turned over, and a little more salt applied, say half a stone, 
and left there a fortnight It is then taken out and 
hung up in the kitchen, where it remains two months to dry; 
but should the winter be far advanced, and dry weather set 
in, a shorter period might suffice. At the Fwy ow time it is 
taken down from the hooks in the kitchen, the inside washed 
over with quicklime and water, to preserve it from the fly, 
and it is then hi up in a spare room, where heat does not 
penetrate, and w it can be kept perfectly dry, and is 
ready for use. The smoking system is not generally adopted 
in the northern counties. The above plan never fails, if done 
with care; the saltpetre and salt should be of the best quality, 
for upon those articles depends the success in producing a 
good article for the table. The limewash not only preserves 
it from the fly, but also prevents it from becoming rancid, as 
might otherwise happen. 


J.C. W.—Clocks moved by wheels and weights began to be 
introduced into the monasteries of Europe about the eleventh 


the Saracens. Watches were used in the reign of Henry 
VIIL of England. Dante was the first author who mentions 
a clock that struck the hour; he was born in 1265, and died 
in 1321—so that striking clocks could not have been very un- 
common in Italy at the latter end of the thirteenth century or 
the beginning of the fourteenth. Butthe use of clocks was 
not confined to Italy at this period; for we had an artist in 
England about the same time, who furnished the famous 
clock-house near Westminster Halil with a clock to be heard 
by the courts of law, out of a fine imposed on the chief 
justice of the King’s Bench in 1268. In the infancy of this 
new piece of mechanism, they were probably of a very im- 
perfect construction, perhaps never went tolerably, and were 
soon deranged, whilst there was no one within a reasonable 
distance to put them in order. To this day the most musical 
people have seldom a harpsichord in their house, if the tuner 
cannot be procured from theneighbourhood. We find, there- 
fore, that Henry VL of England and Charles V. of France 
appointed clock-makers, with a stipend, to keep the West- 
minster and Paris elocks in order. 
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